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THERE  IS  ONLY  ONE  PEG  ZWECKER 

To  top  fashion  designers  and  their  staffs  she’s  “Peg”  .  .  . 
They  tell  her  all.  To  Midwest  women  by  the  millions  she’s 
the  pijieline  that  tells  them  all — and  tells  it  first  ...  in  the 
great  fashion  medium  of  the  Middle  West  .  .  .  the  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Indeed — as  Peg’s  competitors  in  copying  her  admit — she’s 
not  only  first  with  the  changes  in  fashion  .  .  .  she’s  also  first 
with  the  changes  in  ways  of  reporting  them ! 

Revealingly,  she  takes  her  readers  on  exclusive  excursions 
into  the  fashion  workshops  of  \ew  York  and  Los  .Angeles. 
She  even  hops  hemispheres  through  the  News  famed  foreign 
staff  .  .  .  putting  readers  in  Paris  and  Rome  .  .  .  making  them 
“first  nighters”  at  world  show-ings  of  fashion. 

“You  always  do  a  grand  jol) — the  liest  in  the  city,”  writes 
the  advertising  director  of  a  top  State  Street  store.  Similar 
plaudits  have  come  from  the  Street  and  Michigan  .Avenue. 
And  Chicago  area  women  agree. 

Whether  it  l)e  in  “The  h'ashion  Story”  (she  edits  it  twice 
a  year)  ...  or  in  the  informative  “Fa.shionably  Speaking” 
(her  regular  feature  on  the  Woman’s  Page)  .  .  .  the  fa.shion 
trend  is  told  l)est  and  told  first  ...  by  the  one  and  only  Peg 
Zwecker  ...  in  the  one  and  only  Chicago  Daily  News. 
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The  SCOTT 
^iDEAL” 
MATRIX  ROLLER 


Provides  Better  Mats . . . 


Free  F rom  **Buckles^^ 


Rolls  any  kind  of  Matrix, 
eliminates  imperfections, 
produces  sharp,  full  depth 
mats,  free  from  mechanical 
buckling.  Molding  cylinder 
automatically  adjusts  itself 
to  variations  of  each  form, 
molding  the  mat  in  natural 
manner.  Mat  retains  exact 
size  of  original  form  without 
any  stretch  or  distortion. 


Cross-belt  driv 
variation  in  surl 
without  slippin 
uniform  matrix  r( 


F.O.B.  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Complete  with 
V  ^  208/220V  Motor  and  Control.  If  shipped 
assembled,  deduct  $200. 

Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Features  of  the  Scott 
"IDEAL”  Matrix  Roller 

•  Size  of  Bed . . .  34"x44",  6"  thick,  steel  buffer  plates  at  each  end. 

•  Height  of  Bed . . .  36". 

•  Overall  Sizes...80%"longover  bed,  width  56V^",height  59 V2"- 

•  Weight ...  1 1 ,500  lbs. 

•  3  HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with  automatic  brake. 

•  Anti-Friction  bearings  throughout. 

•  Forms  loaded,  and  unloaded,  from  either  end  or  side. 

•  Finger  tip  push  button  starting. 

Send  for  literature  and  specifications,  etc. 
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As  newspaper  men,  all  three  of  the  gentlemen 
above  get  around  more  than  most.  But  only 
one  of  them  in  the  course  of  duty  got  to  New 
Delhi — and  made  an  indelible  mark.  These 
clues  may  help  you  pinpoint  him. 

1.  From  1942  to  the  present,  he  has  been 
constantly  on  the  go  for  The  Sunpapers.  He 
covered  the  8th  Air  Force  in  England  in 

1943,  the  Italian  and  French  invasions  in 

1944,  SHAEF  and  the  German  surrender  in 

1945,  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1946  for  the 
Nuremberg  trials  and  a  reportorial  swing 
through  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Switzerland 
and  Alsace.  All  of  this  was  to  prove  precious 
preparation  for  his  biggest  moment. 

2.  In  1947  The  Sunpapers  undertook  a 
massive  survey  of  the  effect  of  World  War  II 
on  the  British  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 
Each  nation  or  dependency  was  visited  indi¬ 
vidually  and  reported  upon  in  full  detail. 
As  his  part  in  the  project,  our  subject  was 
assigned  to  East  Africa,  South  Africa,  India, 
Burma,  Siam,  Malaya,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  His  series  of  articles  on  the  first 
year  of  India’s  independence,  entitled  "Ex¬ 


periment  in  Freedom,”  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished  reporting  in 
the  field  of  international  affairs.  Readers  of 
The  SunpaF>ers  were  the  first  to  enjoy  these 
illuminating  reports,  which  were  later  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form. 

3.  He’s  not  a  "name  dropper”  by  nature — 
but,  as  you  can  see,  he’d  be  perfectly  en¬ 
titled  to  make  casual  mention  of  Eisenhower, 
Bradley,  Gandhi,  Nehru,  Smuts,  Cassino, 
Anzio. 

4.  By  background  he’s  a  combination 
Texan-Princetonian-caricaturist-  minor  poet- 
fiction  writer-newspaperman.  Today  he’s  an 
Associate  Editor  of  The  Sun,  but  we’re  not 
sure  he’s  done  roaming  yet. 

Now  for  the  denouement.  Your  quarry  is  the 
man  on  the  right,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Price  Day.  His  photo  associates  are  (left) 
Charles  Whiteford,  Morning  Sun  reporter; 
and  (center)  Robert  H.  Kavanaugh,  assistant 
national  advertising  manager.  Kavanaugh 
gets  around  a  lot,  too — and  will  be  mighty 
happy  to  include  you  in  his  next  itinerary. 


The  Baltimore  Sunpapers 

Combined  Morning  and  Evening  circulation  411,663— -Sunday  317,648 

National  Representatives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc. — New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Scott — Chicago,  Detroit 
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SAN  DIEGO 

YOUNG  GIANT  MARKET 


1)1 


1956  Service  Station  Sales: 

$77,128,00000 


Bigger  than  — 

Seattle,  Washington  $74,285,000 
Cincinnati,  Ohio  73,515,000 

Atlanta,  Georgia  73,342,000 

Dallas,  Texas  71,983,000 


Reach  and  sell  San  Diego  through  the 
83%  saturation  coverage  of  The  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 


at)f  i^.in  tlitp  Union 

AND 

Evening  Tribune  I 

SAN  DISCO,  CALISOMNIA  ^ 


Sales  estimates  eopyrighted  1957  Sales 
Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power. 


“The  Ring  of  Truth” 

COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 


15  "Hometown"  Newspopers  covering 
Son  Diego,  Californio  —  Northern  Illinois  — 
Springfield,  Illinois  ~  ond  Greater  Los  Angeles 
.  .  .  Served  by  the  COPLEY  Washington  Bureau 
and  the  COPLEY  News  ^rvice. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  WEST  HOLLIDAY  CO.,  INC. 


A  Progress  Report  from  ACB 


A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  ...  a  lot  of  progress  has  been 
made  at  Advertising  Checking  Bureau  in  the  past  forty  years. 


In  1917  many  newspaper  publishers  were  skeptical  that  a  central 
clearing  house  like  ACB  could  do  an  adequate  job.  Now  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  this  is  the  only  way  a  good  job  can  be 
done. 


More  than  400  trained  ACB  employees,  several  of  which  have 
completed  their  25th  year  with  ACB,  are  at  work  every  week-day. 


ACB  “readers”  show  better  than  99%  accuracy.  Modem  equip¬ 
ment  is  in  every  office  and  all  offices  are  interconnected  by  tele¬ 
type  and  other  fast  communication  services. 


It  is  ACB’s  assignment  from  the  newspapers  of  the  U.  S.  to  see 
that  the  national  advertisers  receive  their  proof$-of-insertion 
promptly.  This  we  do. 


And  we  try  always  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  builds  good 
will  for  the  newspapers  and  for  newspaper  advertising. 


7^  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

Ntw  Y«rii  (If)  79  IMisM  Avt.  •  ChkaiB  (3)  II  L  Midugn  Avi.  *  CdImAvs  (15) 
20  SMth  Tktti  5t.  *  Miwpliir  (3)  1M  JtltfMR  An.  •  Sm  friKiscB  (5)  51  first  SI. 


Ht  SERVICE  THAT  HELPS  IN  THE  USE  OF  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 
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Jan.  3 — Virginia  Associated  Press  annual  meeting,  John  Marshall  Hotd.L 
Richmond.  " 

Jan.  5-7 — Northeastern  Group  of  Classified  Advertising  Managers'  Associa¬ 
tion;  meeting,  Park  Sheraton  Hotel,  New  York  City. 

Jan.  6-17 — American  Press  Institute,  Circulation  Managers  seminar,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  New  York  City.  I 

Jan.  9-11 — Illinois  Newspapers  Editors  and  Publishers  Safety  Seminar,  Para 
Marquette  Hotel,  Peoria,  III. 

Jan.  10-11— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Winter  convention,  Carlsbad, 
New  Mexico. 

Jan.  1 1 — New  Mexico  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  La  Cavarna 
Hotel,  Carlsbad,  N.  M. 

Jan.  12-14 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Claypool 
Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Jan.  14-16 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  convention. 
Hotel  Kenmore,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  16-18 — Tennessee  Press  Association  semi-annual  convention,  Hoti) 
Hermitage,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting,  Casper,  Wya 

I  Jan.  17-18 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  meeting,  Casper,  Wyo. 

I  Jan.  17-18 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers  of  Washington,  annual  Winter  meat- 

I  ing,  Washington  Athletic  Club,  Seattle,  Wash. 

!  Jan.  17-18 — New  England  Weekly  Press  Association,  Midwinter  convention 
and  machinery  exposition.  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

Jan.  18-19 — New  York  State  Capital  District  Mechanical  Conference, 
Sheraton-Ten  Eyck  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  18-19 — Retail  Advertising  Conference,  sixth  annual.  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

Jan.  18-20 — Texas  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  meeting.  Galveston. 

Jan.  19-22— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meeting, 
Edqewater  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  meeting, 
Sheraton-Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jan.  23 — United  Press  Newspapers  Association  of  Connecticut.  1711  Inn, 
Meriden,  Conn. 

Jan.  23-25— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention.  Hotni 
Westward  Ho,  Phoenix,  Arii. 

Jan.  24-25— Michigan  Press  Association,  90th  annual  convention,  Esi* 
Lansing,  Mich. 

Jan.  24-25— Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association,  annual  meeting,  Dover  Hotel 
Dover,  Del. 

I  Jan.  25— Texas  Press  Association,  llth  annual  Mid-Winter  meeting,  Com¬ 
modore  Perry  Hotel,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  25-28 — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Winter  i 
meeting.  Captain  Shreve  Hotel,  Shreveport,  La. 

Jan.  26-28 — Now  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Winter  meeting 
Mark  Twain  Hotel,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  27-Fab.  7— American  Press  Institute,  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chlet 
News  Executives  (for  newspapers  under  50,000  circulation)  semlner 
Columbia  University.  New  York. 

Jan.  31 — New  Jersey  Press  Association  second  annual  photography  forum, 
Rutgers  University,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Feb.  1-2 — ^Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Association,  second  annual 
meeting,  Stratford  Hotel,  Alton,  III. 

Feb.  5 — New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Winter  meeting,  DeWitt  Clinton 
Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  6— California-Nevada  Associated  Press,  annual  meeting.  Hotel  dal 
Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  6-7 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association  37th  Winter  convention. 
DeWitt  Clinton  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

*  Feb.  6-8 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  25th  annual  meeting.  Deshlar 

'  Hilton  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Feb.  6-8 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Feb.  6-9 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Hotel  del  Coronado,  Coronado,  Calif. 

Feb.  7-8 — New  York  Press  Association,  106th  annual  convention.  Hotel 
Syracuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Feb.  13-15— Maryland  Press  Association,  mooting.  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Fob.  14-16 — Colorado  Press  Association,  80th  annual  convention.  Cosmo¬ 
politan  Hotel,  Denver. 

Feb.  17-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Directors  (for  news¬ 
papers  under  75,000  circulation)  seminar,  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City. 
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This  is  the  second  in  a  series  of  messages  to  newspapers  on 
CIRCULATION,  ADVERTISING  AND  PROFITS  : 


\  THERE  IS  NO  SUBSTITUTE  FOR 
EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE.. in  the  local  newspaper 


WGGJcljr 

brings  to  its  distributing  newspapers: 


.  editorial  interest,  vitality  and  excitement 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s 
pages  and  entertainment  for  the  entire  family. 

.  bulk  and  color  to  your  Sunday  edition 

.immediate  and  long-range  profit  potentials 

.  new,  exciting  reader  appeal  that  can  add 
circulation,  and  circulation  revenue  through 
justifying  increases  in  subscription  prices 

•  an  effective  competitive  weapon  against 
infiltration  of  Sunday  newspapers  from 
outside  .your  market 

.  a  united,  continuing  promotion  effort 
directed  to  national  advertisers  and  agencies 
on  behalf  of  important  secondary  markets 

.  excellent  opportunities  for  extra 
local  linage  through  tie-in  advertising 
(in  many  cases  co-op  advertising  is 
available  in  support  of  national  schedules.) 


Nothing  can  rival  the  importance  of  local  newspapers 
with  the  local,  national  and  international  news, 
vital  editorials  and  the  hometown  flavor  that  only  the 
local  newspaper  can  provide. 

And  now  many  newspapers  are  adding 
the  advantage  of  color.  It  is  another  enormous 
advancement,  another  progressive  step 
in  general  editorial  improvement. 

Still  another  vital  step  in  increasing  the 
editorial  value  of  your  newspaper  to  your  readers 
would  be  the  addition  of  an  excellently  edited,  bright  and 
spritely,  informative  colorgravure  Sunday  magazine 
printed  on  top  quality  rotonews  in  brilliant  full  color. 
FAMILY  WEEKLY  is  adding  importantly 
to  the  editorial  value  and  readership  of  170  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast.  In  editorial  vitality,  interest  and 
excitment,  it  is  geared  to  America’s  hometown  markets 
with  topnotch  features,  recipes,  children’s  pages 
and  entertainment  for  aU  the  family 
If  you  would  like  full  details  on 

how  FAMILY  WEEKLY  can  add  to  your  profit  potential 
by  building  readership,  circulation,  and  advertising, 
please  write,  wire  or  phone  at  our  expense. 


dedicated  to  the  best  and 
most  constructive  interests 
of  the  newspapers 
it  is  privileged  to  serve. 


FAMILY  WEEKLY  MAGAZINE.  Inc., 

Leonard  S.  Davidow,  President  John  W  McPherrin,  Publisher 

153  NORTH  MICHIGAN  AYE.,  CHICAGO  1.  ILLINOIS 


the  only  feature  that  improves  your  SUNDAY  PACKAGE  AND  INCREASES  REVENUE  -  WITHOUT  INCREASING  PUBLISHING  COSTS 
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Sell  with  COLOR  in  the 

Eltoona 

SlRirror 

Altoona  Pennsylvania's 
Only  Evening  Newspaper 

RICHARD  E.  BEELER. 
Advtrtlsinq  Monomer 


^HRiSTMAS  CARD  of  Publisher  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver  Post,  was 
at  once  unusual  and  useful  because  with  it  he  sent  a  copy  of 
the  well-illustrated,  263-page  book,  “Denver’s  Historic  Man¬ 
sions,”  by  Edith  Eudora  Kohl,  who  autographed  each  copy.  Mr. 
Palmer’s  handsome  green-gold  card  read:  “Cities,  like  the  people 
who  inhabit  them,  are  largely  the  products  of  their  ‘upbringing’ 
and  to  see  Denver  today  is  to  sense  the  many  and  different  heri¬ 
tages  left  it  by  a  pioneer  populace  of  miners,  merchants,  farmers 
and  adventurers,  fools  and  wise  men.  This  book  about  Denver’s 
historic  mansions  provides  a  glimpse  into  one  fascinating  phase 
of  the  city’s  early  life  and  growth.”  And  Weston  Smith,  New 
York  public  relations  counsel,  sent  “Christmas  Greetings  to  the 
Fourth  Estate”  with  the  story  of  how  Thomas  Burke,  around 
1770,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  pointed  to  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porters  in  the  press  gallery  and  shouted,  “Yonder  sits  the  Fourth 
Estate,  more  powerful  than  all  the  others.”  Attached  to  the  card 
w'as  a  handsome  tieclasp  with  a  quill  and  “4th  Estate”  on  it. 

— And  a  new  batch  of  those  crazy  cards  has  been  issued  from 
his  hobby  print  shop  at  his  home  by  Jack  Jarvis,  Seattle  Pont-  \ 
Intelligencer.  One  reads:  “Society  of  Spotters  of  Typographical 
ErroKs.  Blank — isa  qualified  spotter  od  typographical  errors  and  i 
is  entitled  to  aril  the  editors'  atteention  to  them  at  any  hoUr  of 
the  day  om  ight.  etaoin  shrdiu  Life  Member.  Jack  Jar\'is,  Secre- 1 
try?! ! 

— The  inspiring  life  story  of  John  McLane  Clark,  publisher  of  the  | 
Claremont  (N.  H.)  Eagle  when  he  was  drowned  in  1950  and  formerly  ! 
a  Washington  Post  editorial  writer  and  columnist  and  OSS  and  govern¬ 
ment  oGBcial;  is  recounted  in  “Journey  of  a  Johnny-come-lately”  (Dart¬ 
mouth  Publications,  Hanover,  N.  H.)  by  David  Bradley,  his  friend.  The 
book  contains  much  of  Mr.  Clark’s  newspaper  writings  and  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  personal  correspondence.  .  .  .  Meyer  Berger,  New  York 
Times,  wrote  an  interesting  column  about  August  Howard,  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Council  of  Boy  Scouts,  whose  home  hobby  is  pub¬ 
lishing  a  twice-a-year  tabloid  newspaper,  the  Polar  Times,  which  is  sold 
to  1,800  explorers  and  others  over  the  world  interested  in  the  North  and 
South  Poles.  .  .  .  Glenn  Babb,  for  years  with  the  AP  in  New  York  and 
a  correspondent  in  the  Orient  before  that,  has  realized  a  proverbial 
newspaperman’s  dream — he’s  publisher  of  his  own  weekly,  the  Bedford 
(Va.)  Democrat. 

Cutting  It  Fine 

We’re  careful  on  handouts. 

From  the  space  to  the  head; 

But  this  nice  cheese  product 
Will  receive  a  good  spread. 

— Fred  J.  Curran 

Wisconsin  State  Journal  (Madison) 

— Jay  Rockey,  New  York  public  relations  manager.  Aluminum  Com¬ 
pany  of  America,  sends  in  this  headline  from  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal:  “Hodges  Quits  As  Fish  Head.”  .  .  .  When  Paul  Miller,  Gannett 
Newspapers  president,  met  Ava  Gardner  in  a  group  he  failed  to  catch  I 
her  name  and  later  remarked:  “You  remind  me  of  Ava  Gardner.”  She 
looked  slightly  startled,  then  replied:  “Only  if  you  look  at  me  from 
this  side.”  ...  A  booklet  on  “How  your  Newspaper  fights  for  your  ] 
right  to  know,”  made  up  of  copyright  INS  pieces  by  Bob  Considine  is  ] 
being  distributed  by  Eimployee  Relations,  (13  El.  53,  New  York  22). 

The  symbol  “30“  Is  still  being  used- 
just  a  hang-over  from  old-time  devices: 

Might  we  suggest  it  become  “40“  or  “50“ 

Because  of  today’s  rising  prices? 

— R.  R.  (Scoop)  Coates 
Bearer  (Pa.)  Valley  Times 


U  Augusta’s 
Great 
^  For  ’58 


Augusta,  Ga. 

$3  Million 
Market 
Potential 


Leading  the  state  in  per* 
centage  of  gain  in  retail 
sales,  population,  and  ef¬ 
fective  buying  incame.  Only 
the  Augusta  Chronicle  — 
Augusta  Herald  cavers  this 
rich  market  area  completely. 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sun¬ 
day. 

7I)(  Augusta  (Chronicle 
AUGUSTA  HERALD 

affiliates 

WRDW-Radio,  1480 
WRDW-TV,  Channel  12 

Represented  nationally  by 
THK  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Brush- 
Moore 
Inetvspapers] 


7  locally - 
influenced 
Ohio 
marketsL 


— Writes  C.  David  Barnes,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. :  “Because  I  have  1 
written  and  started  peddling  a  realistic  play  about  newspapering  based 
on  my  21  years’  experience,  I  was  most  interested  in  your  story  Dec.  15  I 
concerning  Norton  Mockridge  advising  Paramount  on  its  forthcoming 
movie,  “Teacher’s  Pet.”  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  it  and  hope  the  | 
film  comes  up  to  my  expectations.  The  consistently  unrealistic  Hollywood 
and  TV  versions  of  newspapering  prompted  me  to  write  my  drama,  which  ] 

I  have  worked  on  somewhat  sporadically  for  four  years.” 
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THE  SUNDAY  STAR-LEDGER 


DOUBLES  ITS  CIRCULATION  LEAD 
OVER  THE  SUNDAY  NEWARK  NEWS! 
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Neuiark  ;%tar'1Lekgcr 

Represented  Nationally  by 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


The  Sunday  Star-Ledger  now  reaches  24,404  MORE  families 
than  the  Sunday  Newark  News.  The  annual  Publishers  Post 
Office  stotements  of  overage  circulation  as  listed  below 
shows  that  our  lead  has  grown  year  by  year  and  for  the  12 
months  ending  September  30,  1957  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger 
reached  357,303  families.  It  is  the  largest  New  Jersey 
newspaper! 


Just  as  MORE  New  Jersey  families  are  making  the  Sunday 
Star-Ledger  their  preference— SO  TOO  do  the  Advertisers  by 
placing  a  greater  amount  of  their  advertising  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  this  year  in  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger.  They 
reach  more  high-income  fomilies  ot  A  LOWER  COST  than 
any  other  New  Jersey  newspoper.  Take  a  New  Look  at 
New  Jersey! 


SUNDAY 

NEWARK  NEWS 

SUNDAY 

star-ledger 

1957 

332,899 

3S7.3D3 

1956 

318,065 

33D,866 

1955 

301,006 

313,7D1 

1954 

290,127 

2Se,663 

1953 

274,604 

282,301 

NOW  SEE  HOW  THE 
SUNDAY  STAR-LEDGER 
INCREASES  ITS  LEAD 
EVERY  YEAR! 


7,777 
MORE  IN 
1953 


8,536 
MORE  IN 
1954 


12,695 
MORE  IN 

1955 


12,801 
MORE  IN 

1956 


24,404 

MORE 

IN 

1957 


Largest  Sunday  and  Largest  Morning  Circulation  in  New  Jersey! 
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editorial 


You  Have  to  Sell  in  ’58 

air  is  full  of  business  forecasts  for  1958.  The  consensus  of 
•*-  business  economists  reported  in  this  issue  is  one  of  “cautious 
optimism.”  Predictions  range  from  “there  is  no  boom  and  no  recession 
in  prospect  for  the  next  six  to  nine  months”  to  “the  country  is  faced 
in  early  1958  with  a  continued  downturn  in  business  activity.  .  .  .” 

Of  particular  significance  to  newspapers,  the  great  sales  medium, 
are  three  predictions:  1.  Total  volume  of  goods  and  services  is  expected 
to  rise:  2.  Total  food  consumption  will  increase  and  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  increase  in  grocery  advertising:  3.  Four  out  of  five 
members  of  the  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  believe  sales 
will  be  as  good,  or  better,  in  1958. 

Couple  this  with  some  of  the  predictions  of  advertising  agency 
executives  (E  &  P,  Dec.  21,  page  17)  that  total  advertising  volume  will 
probably  increase  next  year  and  there  is  a  promising  potential  for  the 
newspaper  business. 

Dr.  Dexter  Keezer,  chief  economist  for  the  McGraw-Hill  Publishing 
Co.,  recently  told  a  group  of  business  paper  editors  that  “we  are  going 
into  1958  with  a  high  level  of  consumer  spending.”  This  has  been 
supported  by  similar  comment  from  other  economists.  Dr.  Keezer 
said:  “What  happens  will  depend  on  how  well  people  are  sold.” 

Newspapers  have  a  two-fold  selling  job  in  1958  which  if  done  well 
will  produce  a  good  year  volume  and  profit-wise.  First  of  all  they’ve 
got  to  sell  newspaper  advertising.  Pierre  Martineau,  director  of  re¬ 
search  and  marketing  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  told  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  representatives  (See  page  20)  that  salesmen  must  be  more 
imaginative  instead  of  being  merely  order  takers.  The  competitive 
battle  will  be  greater  in  the  months  to  come. 

Secondly,  they  must  do  everything  possible  to  make  advertising  in 
their  columns  more  productive — to  help  advertisers  sell  their  readers. 

The  economists  and  forecasters  indicate  advertising  appropriations 
and  consumer  purchasing  power  will  be  present  in  1958  but  news¬ 
papers  will  have  to  sell  themselves  harder  as  the  most  important 
medium. 


Ad  Tax  Spreads 


/^UR  prediction  that  the  Baltimore  advertising  tax  would  serve  as 
a  precedent  for  other  communities  is  coming  true  sooner  than 
anyone  anticipated. 

Within  a  month  after  the  Baltimore  City  Council  voted  the  dual 
tax  on  advertising  expenditures  and  receipts  a  St.  Louis  alderman 
announced  he  would  propose  a  similar  measure  there  and  the  mayor 
of  Norfolk  has  asked  for  legislative  action  to  tax  advertising  in  the 
w'hole  state  of  Virginia. 

Despite  protests  to  the  contrary,  we  believe  there  is  more  to  these 
moves  than  the  desire  of  public  officials  to  find  additional  tax  revenue. 
But,  regardless  of  the  motives,  these  measures  must  be  fought  with  all 
the  vigor  that  can  be  mustered  by  organized  advertising  and  media. 
The  power  to  tax  not  only  receipts  from  advertising  but  total  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  contains  in  it  the  power  to  ultimately  limit,  con¬ 
trol  and  destroy  advertising.  It  is  then  but  a  short  step  to  control  of 
media  themselves. 


The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvatiost 
whom  shall  I  fear?-^Psalm,  WVIl;  I, 
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U.  S.  Rep.  John  W.  McCormack  said 
he  received  the  word  from  the  Dense 
Department  in  Washington. — Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald. 

• 

He  is  comptroller  of  the  Campbell 
Sop  Co. — Chicago  (Ill.)  American. 

• 

He  had  a  very  shallow  complexion. — 
^os  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express... 

• 

The  movie  relates  a  bazaar  story  of 
reincarnation. — Toledo  (Ohio)  Times. 

• 

His  two  companions  had  been  presented 
jP  President  Eisenhower  and  decorated 
for  heir  exploits. — Chicago  (Ill.)  Trib- 


letters 

NEWSPAPER  CHAPLAIN 

The  creation  of  a  new  career,  the  news¬ 
paper  chaplain,  would  be  an  extension 
of  the  industrial  chaplaincy  to  the  com¬ 
munications  media. 

My  call  for  this  new  vocation  was  in 
Motive  published  by  the  Methodist  Gen¬ 
eral  Board  of  Education. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  ordained  ministers 
of  journalism.  Formerly  as  a  chaplain  in 
the  Air  Force  in  the  Korean  war,  I  had 
1,100  counselees,  and  have  been  a  staff 
member  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean  since 
Jan.  26,  1953. 

By  their  writings,  journalists  can  help 
re-establish  channels  of  communication  in 
readers.  Thereby,  writers  can  help  solve 
social,  economic,  political,  racial  and 
spiritual  problems.  But  if  writers  are  go¬ 
ing  to  do  the  needed  interpretative  job 
of  keeping  the  people  informed,  they  must 
be  adjusted  and  unbiased.  So  they  need 
to  talk  from  time  to  time  with  counselors. 
(Even  counselors  are  humble  enough  to 
take  their  personal  problems  to  other 
counselors.) 

James  W.  Carty  Jr. 
Religious  News  Editor, 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 

• 

CHALK  PLATES 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  of 
any  place  where  a  newspaper  can  obtain 
chalk  plates? 

For  your  younger  readers,  who  may 
never  have  come  across  this  source  of 
pictures  for  papers  a  good  many  years 
back,  m  explain:  The  chalk  plate  was 
a  fairly  thick  and  solid  coating  of  chalk 
on  a  hard  backing.  With  a  knife  or  other 
tools  an  artist  could  cut  a  picture  down 
into  the  chalk  to  the  hard  base.  Then 
the  chalk  plate  was  put  in  a  type-high 
casting  box  and  a  cast  was  made.  The 
raised  metal  of  course  represented  what 
had  been  cut  into  the  chalk  and  thereby 
provided  a  line  drawing  picture  for  re¬ 
production  in  the  paper. 

With  hundreds  of  newspapers  now  us¬ 
ing  electronic  machines  for  making  half 
tones,  it  would  seem  that  there  might 
be  a  market  at  these  same  newspapers 
for  chalk  plates  from  which  to  produce 
line  cuts  desired  from  time  to  time. 

Talbot  Patrick 

Evening  Herald, 

Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

• 

FAITH  IN  U.  S.  A. 

I  would  like  to  see  every  paper  in 
the  land  feature  a  story  that,  like  every¬ 
body  else,  Ike  will  be  ill  and,  eventually, 
die  —  but  the  U.  S.  A.  will  be  right 
here  doing  business  at  the  same  old 
stand  after  the  present  breed  of  stock 
market  gamblers  has  gone  to  glory. 

Ed  T.  Cunningham 

141  Joralemon  St., 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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LITTLE  FELLOW 

This  here  squabble  ’bout  gettin’  rid  of 
all  the  little  Journalism  departments  is 
right  interesting. 

I  run  one  of  thoSte  “two-bit  operations” 
(according  to  a  couple  of  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors)  but  I  ain’t  apologizin’.  I  bet  a  lot 
of  newsmen  other  than  some  I  know  did 
not  start  out  “fat  and  sassy.” 

This  is  my  fourth  year  of  Journalism 
teaching  “inadequately  staffed  and  sup-  . 
ported”.  In  that  period  our  lil  ole  depart¬ 
ment  has  made  a  few  contributions  to  the 
J  business. 

For  example:  An  editor  &  publisher 
who  took  a  failing  weekly  and  made  it 
pay,  a  small  daily  editor-in-chief,  a  couple 
weekly  editors,  a  couple  legislative  re¬ 
porters,  a  metropolitan  police  reporter,  a 
good  half  dozen  society  writers  and  edi¬ 
tors,  a  couple  of  metropolitan  general  as¬ 
signment  reporters  to  mention  a  few  re¬ 
cent  ones. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  if  we  cut  down 
the  number  of  schools  we  could  also  cut 
down  the  number  of  newspapers.  Sure,  cut 
out  those  that  don’t  publish  every  day, 
and  those  without  “adequate”  press  facili¬ 
ties  and  eliminate  all  publishers  without 
formal  “professional  schooling.” 

Forty  or  fifty  truly  professional  news¬ 
papers  (or  one  to  a  state)  located  in  fancy 
buildings  with  outstanding  presses  and  big 
bank  accounts  could  serve  the  nation  far 
better  than  hundreds  of  independent  think¬ 
ing  newspapers  (many  of  which  are  in¬ 
adequately  staffed  and  supported). 

Dick  Struck, 

Chairman,  Dept,  of  Journalism, 

Oklahoma  City  University 

• 

STATUARY 

I  have  located  statues  erected  to  news- 
paperboys  in  Great  Barrington,  Mass,  and 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  one  in  South 
America. 

Are  there  any  statues  of  this  kind  lo¬ 
cated  anywhere  else? 

I  would  appreciate  hearing  from  readers 
who  can  refer  me  to  sources. 

Gerald  B.  Burtnett 

Director,  Community  Services. 

Honolulu  (T.  H.)  Advertiser 

• 

IN  ONE  WORD 

The  edge  index  on  the  1958  Market 
Guide — Wonderful. 

Andrew  W.  Beshcetoor 
Senior  Research  Analyst, 

A.  J.  Wood  &  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


*  *  * 

Permit  us  to  congratulate  you  upon  the 
comprehensive  1958  Market  Guide.  It  is 
a  helpful  contribution  to  the  newspapers’ 
cause. 

J.  O.  Emmerich 

McComb  (Miss.)  Enterprise- Journal 
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Who’s 

playing 

"top 

banana” 

for 

you? 

“Top  banana”  on  the  old  burlesque 
stage  was  the  leading  comic  ...  the 
guy  able  to  get  his  brand  of  humor 
across  to  every  kind  of  audience.  , 

There’s  a  “top  banana”  in  every 
business.  Take  media  promotion. 
Among  media  promotion  men, 

The  New  York  Times  gets 
star  billing  year  after  year. 

They  know  that  The  New  York 
Times  outperforms  every  other 
newspaper  when  it  comes  to  pulling 
in  the  kind  of  audience  they  most 
want  to  reach  .  .  .  the  men  and 
women  who  set  advertising  budgets, 
select  media,  allocate  schedules. 

Both  at  agencies  and  at  accounts, 
these  are  the  action  people  whose 
attention  and  approval  wins  more 
business  for  you.  Tell  them  about 
your  market,  your  ability  to  sell  that 
market,  with  your  advertising  in 
The  New  York  Times  .  .  .  first 
among  all  U.  S.  newspapers 
in  media  advertising. 

©be  Nen>  ^ork  0ime« 

•  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT  ' 
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Shutdowns  Prolonged 
Dayton,  St.  Paul  Strike 


With  No  Sign  of  Settlement 
All  Newspapers  Suspended 


Newspaper  publishing  was  at 
a  standstill  in  St.  Paul,  Minn, 
and  Dayton,  Ohio,  as  strikes 
continued  during  Christmas 
week.  There  were  no  indica¬ 
tions  of  settlements  in  either 
city  as  E  &  P  went  to  press 
Dec.  26. 

Westchester  County  dailies 
managed  to  issue  normal-size 
editions  although  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  strikers  strived 
to  intensify  their  efforts  to  stop 
publication.  One  more  local 
joined  the  walkout  and  set  up  a 
picket  line  at  the  plant  of  the 
Tarrytown  Daily  News  where 
the  Ossining  Citizen-Register 
also  is  printed. 

Other  workers  kept  the  pub¬ 
lications  going  and  management 
said  there  would  not  be  any  in¬ 
terruption.  Only  a  few  em¬ 
ployees  honored  the  printers’ 
picket  lines. 

Newspapers  in  Worcester, 
Mass.,  and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
Galveston,  Tex.  all  continued 
without  union  printers  who 
walked  out  in  recent  weeks. 
(E  &  P,  Dec.  21,  page  13). 

Talks  between  the  Guild  and 
the  management  of  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Jonrnal-Star  were  reach¬ 
ing  a  crucial  point.  The  guild 
leaders  said  a  strike  would  be 
called  if  the  deadlock  on  a  sick- 
leave  clause  were  not  broken. 

Mediation  Futile 
On  35-Hr.  Demand 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

No  progress  toward  settle¬ 
ment  was  made  Thursday  in  the 
strike  by  mailers,  printers  and 
guild  members  which  forced  the 
St,  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press 
to  suspend  publication  (Dec. 
18). 

The  mailers  continued  to  de¬ 
mand  $5.25  more  per  week  for 
the  first  year  and  $3.50  addi¬ 
tional  in  the  second  year  of  a 
two-year  contract,  with  reduc¬ 
tion  from  37%  to  35  hours.  The 
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printers  demand  the  same  wage 
increases,  $8.75  over  two  years. 

Management  has  offered  $8.10 
per  week  for  a  two-year  con¬ 
tract  to  both  the  mailers  and 
printers. 

A  two-hour  mediation  session 
took  place  Dec.  26  but  major 
differences  were  not  resolved. 

The  guild  has  asked  for  $6 
across-the-board  for  350  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  one-year  contract. 

Management  and  the  guild 
met  Dec.  23  in  what  both  sides 
described  as  a  friendly  discus¬ 
sion.  Neither,  however,  changed 
its  position.  The  management 
has  offered  a  $7  increase — $4 
and  $3 — over  two  years  for  top 
brackets,  proportionate  amounts 
to  others,  plus  improved  bene¬ 
fits  in  hospitalization  and  in¬ 
creased  severance  pay. 

33-Hoiir  Intention 

“We  feel  we  have  no  serious 
difficulty  with  the  guild  that 
could  not  be  resolved  by  nego¬ 
tiation,”  Publisher  Daniel  H. 
Ridder  said. 

“The  strike  is  primarily  the 
result,”  said  Mr.  Ridder,  “of 
the  ITU  mailer’s  intention  to 
force  a  reduction  in  their  work¬ 
week  to  35  hours.” 

The  initial  strike  action  was 
taken  by  the  mailers  the  night 
of  Dec.  17.  The  printers  de¬ 
clared  a  strike  immediately 
thereafter  and  the  guild  fol¬ 
lowed  suit  the  next  day. 

“We  made  every  possible  ef¬ 
fort  to  bring  about  a  reason¬ 
able  agreement,”  Mr.  Ridder 
said.  “We  offered  to  arbitrate 
the  differences  remaining  after 
protracted  negotiations  but  this 
offer  was  refused  by  the  mailers 
and  the  strike  was  called.” 

900  Made  Idle 

Publisher  Ridder  said  if  the 
newspapers  acceded  to  the  de¬ 
mands,  it  would  be  the  “highest 
settlement  made  by  any  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country  this  year.” 
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The  work  stoppage,  first  in 
the  newspapers’  109-year  his¬ 
tory,  idled  about  900  employes. 

The  mailers’  35-hour  work 
week,  Mr.  Ridder  said,  would 
result  in  additional  overtime 
pay.  They  also  demand  a  larger 
mail  room  staff. 

The  mailers  now  work  37% 
hours  a  week.  Mr.  Ridder  said 
that  with  overtime,  they  have 
averaged  $126  a  week  the  past 
three  months.  The  pay  scale  is 
about  $105  for  day  workers  and 
$112  for  the  night  shift. 

The  newspapers  employ  27 
mailers.  The  Typographical 
Union,  which  is  affiliated  with 
the  mailers’  union,  refused  to 
settle  a  contract  with  the  news¬ 
papers  until  a  mailers’  contract 
was  negotiated. 

Single  Plant  Factor 
In  Mailers*  Walkout 

Dayton,  Ohio 

For  the  second  time  in  nine 
months,  a  strike  has  shut  down 
Dayton’s  two  daily  newspapers. 
A  mediation  effort  on  Dec.  26 
was  fruitless. 

At  6  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  20, 
members  of  Local  137  of  the 
International  Mailers  Union 
(independent)  started  picketing 
the  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc. 
plant. 

Printers,  engravers  and  edi¬ 
torial  staff  members  of  the  Day- 
ton  Daily  News,  afternoon 
paper,  and  the  Journal  Herald, 
morning  paper,  reported  in  full 
force.  Only  the  foreman  and 
two  assistants  were  on  duty  in 
the  press  room  and  only  one 
stereotyper  had  reported  by 
mid-moming. 

At  noon,  Robert  A.  Wolfe, 
executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc.,  announced  it 
was  impossible  to  publish  either 
paper. 

Marathon  Session 

The  two  newspapers  have  oc¬ 
cupied  the  same  building  since 
January.  On  April  11,  Team¬ 
sters  Local  176,  representing 
janitors  and  cleaning  women. 


MAKING  LIGHT  of  the  press¬ 
room  fire  in  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette  plant  recently  is  this 
cartoon  by  Hungerford.  The  blaze 
failed  to  stop  the  presses.  All 
hands  turned  to  the  cleanup  job. 


struck.  The  Daily  News  missed 
three  publishing  days  and  the 
Journal  Herald  two. 

The  mailers’  strike  came  6% 
hours  after  the  close  of  a  13- 
hour  negotiating  session  that 
adjourned  only  for  meals.  The 
night  before  the  Mailers  local 
had  voted,  39  to  3,  to  strike  at 
the  termination  of  the  contract 
at  midnight  Thursday. 

Negotiations  had  started  Oct. 
17. 

There  were  three  major  is¬ 
sues  on  which  agreement  could 
not  be  reached :  wages,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  interchange  of  work. 

Issues  Defined 

However,  shortly  after  the 
strike  started,  Ray  Brown,  pres¬ 
ident  of  Local  137  and  third 
vicepresident  of  the  IMU,  said, 
“Wages  at  this  time  are  not  an 
issue.  Management  is  insisting 
on  striking  out  long  standing 
seniority  or  priority  provisions 
in  our  current  contract.” 

Earlier  the  mailers  had  been 
quoted  as  seeking  $106  for  day 
work  and  $109  for  nights.  Un¬ 
der  the  expired  contract  they 
received  $94  days  and  $98 
nights. 

The  company  offered  a  two- 
year  contract,  with  a  $4.50  in¬ 
crease  the  first  year  and  a  $4 
increase  the  second  year.  Mr. 
Wolfe  said  these  wage  increases 
were  the  same  accepted  by  the 
typographical  union  recently. 

The  union  sought  three  weeks 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Newspaper  Groups  Realize 
$41  Million  from  Stations 


Philadelphia  Bulletin’s  WCAU 
Going  to  CBS  for  $20  Million 


Eighteen  newspaper  interests 
cashed  in  their  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  stations  for  an  ap^rregate 
of  $41,000,000  during  1957. 

Half  of  this  total  is  the  price 
being  paid  by  Columbia  Broad¬ 
casting  System,  Inc.  for  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin's  affiliated 
broadcasting  properties.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  this  transaction, 
involving  an  all-time  record 
sum  in  this  business,  came  as  a 
surpidse  this  week. 

Purchases  of  radio  and  TV 
facilities  by  eight  newspaper  in¬ 
terests  this  year  totalled  about 
$12,000,000. 

The  two  newsmagazine  inter¬ 
ests,  Time,  Inc.  and  Newsweek, 
invested  more  than  $16,000,000 
in  broadcasting  packages. 

Records  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  indi¬ 
cate  “newspaper  interest”  sta¬ 
tions  total  331  for  radio  and  182 
for  television.  The  newspaper 
ownership,  in  some  cases,  is  on¬ 
ly  minority  stock  holdings. 

Tlirce-^'ay  Purchase 

Robert  McLean,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  said 
the  sale  to  CBS,  subject  to 
FCC  approval,  breaks  down  in¬ 
to  $12,600,000  for  WCAU-TV, 
$3,000,000  for  WCAU  AM  and 
FM  radio  stations,  and  $4,400,- 
000  for  land  and  buildings. 

The  sale  does  not  include 
WCAU,  Inc.’s  holdings  in 
Muzak,  a  WDAU,  ultra-high 
frequency  TV  station  in  Scran¬ 
ton,  Pa.,  nor  the  Bulletin’s  in¬ 
terest  in  music  service  to  com¬ 
mercial  establishments. 

Dr.  Frank  Stanton,  CBS 
president,  said  no  changes  in 
station  management  or  person¬ 
nel  are  contemplated.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Lean  said  that  CBS  has  ex¬ 
pressed  the  wish  to  continue  the 
working  relationship  between 
the  stations  and  the  Bulletin  in 
local  news  and  programming 
areas. 

WCAU  was  founded  as  a 
radio  station  in  1922  by  Dur¬ 
ham  &  Co.,  an  electrical  engi¬ 
neering  and  contracting  firm.  It 
was  purchased  by  the  Bulletin 
from  the  Philadelphia  Record 
after  that  daily  suspended  pub¬ 
lication  in  February  1947.  The 


Record  had  bought  it  in  May 
1946. 

The  initial  TV  permit  was 
issued  to  the  William  Penn 
Broadcasting  Company,  then 
owned  by  tJie  Bulletin.  This 
was  transferred  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Record  Company,  when 
the  Bulletin  took  over.  The 
name  was  changed  to  WCAU, 
Inc.,  on  Jan.  16,  1948.  Regular 
TV  service  began  May  23,  1948. 
In  May  1952  the  new  WCAU 
building  was  completed.  Two 
years  later  a  new  transmitter 
building  and  1,000  foot  tower 
was  erected  at  Roxborough  and 
another  transmission  plant  was 
built  in  1940  at  Morristown, 
N.  J. 

Sale  Awaits  Okay 

Second  major  sale  of  the  year 
was  the  transfer  of  WDAF- 
AM-TV  by  the  Kansas  City 
Star  for  $7,600,000  to  National 
Theatres.  'This  transaction,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  anti-trust  decree 
against  the  Star,  awaits  FCC 
approval.  It  was  understood 
that  during  1956  the  stations 
netted  about  $1,000,000  before 
taxes  and  $500,000  after  taxes. 

Los  Angeles  TV  station, 
KCOP,  was  sold  this  week  by 
the  Copley  Press,  Inc.  for  $4,- 
000,000  to  a  syndicate  headed 
by  Bing  Crosby  and  including 
George  L.  Coleman,  Joseph  T. 
Thomas  and  Kenyon  Brown. 

Out  of  the  Field 

Now  out  of  the  TV  field  com¬ 
pletely,  James  S.  Copley,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  newspaper  group, 
has  announced  plans  to  expand 
the  corporation’s  holding  in  the 
publishing  field. 

Two  1957  sales  of  $3,000,000 
each  were  the  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Star  and  Register-Republic’s 
deal  which  turned  over  WREX- 
TV  to  a  syndicate  headed  by 
motion  picture  actor  Bob  Hope, 
and  Cowles  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany’s  sale  of  KVTV  (TV), 
Sioux  City,  la.,  and  WNAK, 
Yankton,  S.  D.,  to  the  Peoples 
Broadcasting  Company,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  Nationwide  In¬ 
surance  Corp.  Cowles  still 
owns  other  broadcast  properties. 

The  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post- 
Gazette  sold  a  half-interest  in 
WIIC-TV  to  H.  Kenneth  and 


Margaret  M.  Brenner  and  Mary 
Thelma  Bregensen  for  $500,000 
under  terms  of  an  agreement 
made  a  few  years  ago. 

In  Mai-ch  the  Scripps  League 
of  Newspapers  sold  control  of 
KNEW  Spokane  to  the  Mount 
Ranier  Radio  and  Television 
Broadcasting  Corporation  for 
$422,649. 

Last  August,  John  H.  Perry 
Jr.,  who  owns  11  Florida  news¬ 
papers,  sold  three  Florida  AM 
radio  stations  for  a  combined 
$550,000.  Later  he  disposed  of 
WJHP-TV,  Jacksonville,  for 
$225,000. 

Frank  W.  Miller  of  Kelly- 
Smith  Co.,  newspaper  represen¬ 
tatives,  sold  WHIM,  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  in  an  $830,000  deal 
to  a  New  York  group.  John 
Mead  of  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Times 
and  Frank  Daniels  of  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  took  $168,000  for  WKIX, 
Raleigh,  and  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich)  Enquirer  and  News 
sold  its  interest  in  WELL  to 
Southern  Michigan  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Corp.,  the  total  price  being 
$100,000. 

Other  Sales  Tliis  Year 

Other  station  sales  by  news¬ 
papers  in  1957  include:  Field 
Enterprises,  WFM  (FM)  and 
SCA,  Chicago,  to  Music  Serv¬ 
ices,  Inc.,  for  $125,000;  Concord 
(N.  C.)  Tribune's,  WEGO  to 
Robert  T.  Hilker,  for  $102,000; 
Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat  & 
Herald's  KWIL,  to  Larry  Gor¬ 
don;  the  Durand  (Okla.)  Demo¬ 
crat's  KSEC  to  Prof.  Robert  V. 
Peterson  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma’s  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  for  $60,000;  and  the  Glens 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Post's  WWSC  to 
Martin  Karid,  for  $13,000.  No 
price  was  given  when  the  Pa¬ 
ducah  (Ky.)  Sun-Democrat  dis¬ 
posed  of  its  radio  station 
WKYP. 

Among  the  eight  purchases, 
the  top  price  paid  was  $6,350,- 
000  by  Radio  Cincinnati,  Inc., 
for  WBRC-AM-FM-TV,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.  Radio  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Inc.,  which  operates 
WKRC-AM-TV  that  city,  is 
owned  80%  by  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  and  20%  by  Hulbert 
Taft. 

The  Gannett  Company  nego¬ 
tiated  purchase  of  KOVR-TV, 
Stockton,  Calif.,  for  $3,100,000. 
Gannett  also  acquired  a  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  station  for 
$165,000. 

The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Press- 


Register  now  owns  a  half-inter¬ 
est  in  WKRG-AM-FM-TV,  Mo- 
bile.  It  paid  $1,050,000  for  its 
50%  to  Kenneth  R.  Giddens. 

The  Findlay  (Ohio)  Republi¬ 
can-Courier  paid  $150,000  for 
WCSI,  Columbus. 

S.  I.  Newhouse  and  his  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat 
invested  $536,280  for  a  25%  in¬ 
terest  in  KTVI-TV,  St.  Louis. 
According  to  the  agreement,  the 
newspaper  is  lending  KTVI 
$360,000  and  paying  $.31,000  for 
310,000  shares  of  common  stock. 
In  addition  the  G-D  took  over 
two  mortgages  amounting  to 
$145,280.  I 

Clinton  D.  McKinnon,  owner 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif)  North. 
Short  Sentinel  and  the  Coro¬ 
nado  Journal,  both  weeklies, 
paid  $718,500  for  KOAT-TV 
Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Peter  Miller,  La  Salle  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune  bought  a  40%  in¬ 
terest  in  KMLW,  Marlin,  Tex. 
No  price  was  announced. 

Applications  Pending 

Among  applications  for  TV 
channels  on  file  with  the  FCC 
are  those  of  Mrs.  H.  C.  Greer, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Domin¬ 
ion  News  and  Post,  and  John  F. 
Dille  Jr.,  of  the  Elkhart  (Ind.) 
Truth. 

Mrs.  Greer  already  owms  over 
50%  interest  in  WA.TR-AM-FM, 
Morgantown,  and  99%  interest 
in  WJER,  Dover,  O.  Now  she  ' 
wants  to  put  up  a  TV  tower  in 
Morgantowm,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $600,586. 

Mr.  Dille  already  has  WTRC 
and  WSJV  (TV)  in  Elkhart 
and  WKJG-AM-TV  in  Fort 
Wayne.  His  application  is  for 
a  TV  channel  in  Terre  Haute, 
Ind. 

The  Washington  Post  Broad¬ 
cast  Division  has  petitioned 
FCC  to  provide  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  its  third  commercial  VHF 
channel.  This  could  be  done  by 
reassigning  channel  8  from 
Selma,  Ala.,  where  it  is  not  in 
operation,  to  Birmingham. 

Construction  Permit 

If  the  petition  is  granted, 
John  S.  Hayes,  president  of  the 
division,  announced  the  Post 
company  would  apply  for  a  con¬ 
struction  permit  in  Birming¬ 
ham. 

Time  Inc.  has  formed  TLF 
Broadcasters,  Inc.,  to  operate 
the  TV  stations  it  owns.  They 
are  WOOD  -  AM  -  TV,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.;  WTCN-AM-TV, 
Minneapolis;  WFBM-AM-TV, 
Indianapolis;  KLZ-AM-TV, 
Denver;  and  KDYL-AM-TV, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  Time, 
Inc.  paid  $15,750,000  for  a 
broadcasting  station  package 
this  year. 
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Security  Signs  Now  Hamper 
Newsmen  on  Missile  Watch 


Cameras,  Binoculars  and  Other 
Equipment  Barred  in  Wide  Area 


Bv  Chris  Butler 


Cocoa  Beach,  Fla. 

A  widespread  “tightening” 
of  security  regulations  at  the 
Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center 
here  is  hampering  efforts  of 
newsmen  assigned  to  cover  the 
story  of  America’s  military 
rockets. 

Security  officers  from  Patrick 
Air  Force  Base  erected  signs 
last  w'eek  on  county  roads  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  beaches.  They  for¬ 
bid  the  use  or  possession  of 
cameras,  binoculars  and  com¬ 
munications  equipment  in  beach 
areas  where  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  had  been  invited  to 
watch  the  Vanguard  firing  14 
days  earlier. 

Continuing  Process 

Most  newsmen  felt  the  move 
was  brought  about  by  their  in¬ 
tense  coverage  of  the  Vanguard 
explosion  though  air  base 
spokesmen  officially  denied  the 
two  events  wrere  linked  in  any 
way. 

“This  is  not  a  sudden  thing.” 
said  Lt.  Col.  Sam  Bruno,  test 
center  provost  marshall.  “It  is 
part  of  a  continuing  process  to 
tighten  security  and  has  no  re¬ 
lation  to  the  Vanguard  firing. 
The  timing  is  coincidental.” 

Col.  Bruno  said  the  “no  bird¬ 
watching”  restriction  will 
spread  soon  to  include  a  large 
area  to  the  north  of  the  base, 
moving  photographers  back 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  spot 
where  they  usually  cover  At¬ 
las  launchings. 

“We  are  always  trying  to  re¬ 
emphasize  and  re-vitalize  our 
security  program,”  he  said. 
“There  probably  will  be  more  of 
these  ‘re.sti'icted  area’  signs 
posted  in  the  very  near  future. 
More  of  these  areas  will  be  de¬ 
fined  as  the  objectives  in  our  se¬ 
curity  program  are  reached.” 

Sudden  Change 

No  hint  of  the  impending 
move  was  given  when  Maj.  Gen. 
Donald  N.  Yates,  test  center 
commander,  held  a  precedent- 
breaking  news  conference  after 
an  intercontinental  Atlas  mis- 
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sile  was  successfully  launched 
Tuesday,  Dec.  17. 

Most  newsmen  felt  the  event 
w'as  carefully  timed  to  provide 
a  show  of  strength  when  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  asked  waver¬ 
ing  allies  at  the  Paris  NATO 
meeting  to  permit  American 
rocket  bases  in  their  countries. 

The  stream  of  stories  about 
successfully  launching  an 
American  intercontinental  bal¬ 
listic  missile  was  almost  as 
heavy  as  the  reporting  when 
Vanguard  flopped. 

Gen.  Yates  turned  out  a  large 
panel  of  Air  Force  test  officers 
and  Convair  Astronautics  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  answer  “non¬ 
technical”  questions  about  the 
shoot.  They  reported  the  two 
previous  Atlas  firings  were  “95 
percent  successful.”  Both  mis¬ 
siles  blew  up  shortly  after 
launching. 

Area  Closed  Off 

Reporters  and  photographers 
gathei*ed  on  the  beach  the  next 
day  to  see  and  photograph  the 
firing  of  an  Army  Jupiter. 
While  they  watched,  security 
police  placed  a  large  sign  be¬ 
side  the  county  road  leading  to 
the  beach.  It  forbids  possession 
of  cameras,  camera  supporting 
equipment  and  the  taking  of 
photographs. 

Photographers  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  leave  with  their  cam¬ 
eras  and  films  after  the  7  p.m. 
firing  but  were  denied  access  to 
the  area  the  next  day  if  they 
had  cameras  in  their  possession. 

Life  photographer  Hank 
Walker,  readily  recognized  by 
the  guards,  was  forced  to  show 
the  trunk  and  glove  compart¬ 
ment  of  his  car  were  empty  be¬ 
fore  he  could  enter  the  beach 
area.  People  with  fishing  poles 
in  their  vehicles  were  waved  on 
by  the  guards. 

Binoculars  Barred 

The  words  “binoculars  and 
communications  equipment” 
were  added  to  the  restrictions 
Thursday.  Col.  Bruno  said  they 
had  been  omitted  from  the  origi- 
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nal  sign  through  “an  oversight.” 

Reporters  and  photographers 
moved  their  headquarters  a 
mile  and  a  half  south  of  “bird- 
watch  hill”  as  they  continued 
coverage  of  the  intensified  mis¬ 
sile  firings  which  included  an 
Air  Force  Thor  on  Thursday, 

The  men  w’ere  almost  unani¬ 
mous  in  their  belief  the  restric¬ 
tions  were  prompted  by  public¬ 
ity  given  the  Vanguard  disaster 
and  unfavorable  reaction 
throughout  the  world  in  the 
next  few  days. 

“If  Vanguard  had  been  a 
good  shoot,  this  never  would 
have  happened,”  said  Mike 
Ackerman  of  UP’s  Miami  photo 
staff. 

“I  don’t  think  we  should  have 
been  here  to  start  with.  If  this 
operation  is  as  secret  as  they 
say  it  is,  they  should  have  re¬ 
stricted  the  beach  long  ago.” 

Gene  Broda  of  Movietone 
News,  New  York  City,  said  he 
hoped  the  test  center  will  not 
be  moved  to  the  Pacific  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  congressman. 

“I  don’t  want  to  spend  the 
next  six  months  sitting  on  a  Pa¬ 
cific  atoll,”  he  said. 

Determined 

The  determination  of  all  con¬ 
cerned  was  best  expressed  by 
Steve  Stanford,  Orlando,  Fla., 
cameraman  for  a  television  sta¬ 
tion. 

“We  will  get  pictures  and  tell 
the  story  even  if  they  move  us 
150  miles  back  to  Ft.  Lauder¬ 
dale  Beach,”  he  said.  “It’s  our 
job  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
the  people  who  can’t  be  here.” 

As  photographers  began  mak¬ 
ing  arrangements  for  longer 
lenses  to  compensate  for  the 
increased  distance.  Air  Force 
officials  were  taking  other  se¬ 
curity  steps  to  choke  off  news 
tips. 

The  missile  test  center  daily 
bulletin  stated  bluntly  Friday, 
Dec.  21,  that  phone  calls  are  be¬ 
ing  monitored  to  find  out  who  is 
revealing  when  missiles  will  be 
fired  and  added  “violators  of 
this  policy  will  be  subject  to  se¬ 
vere  disciplinary  action.” 

At  week’s  end,  the  missile 
test  center  announced  six  em¬ 
ployees  had  been  “dismissed, 
fin^  or  been  permanently 
barred”  from  the  Cape  area  for 
“security  violations.”  The  in¬ 
tent  and  timing  of  the  an¬ 
nouncement  were  readily  appar¬ 
ent. 


/t’s  Enforcement, 

Not  New  Rules 

Washington 

Stricter  enforcement  but  no 
enlargement  of  security  meas¬ 
ures  at  Cape  Canaveral  accounts 
for  restrictions  imposed  since 
the  tempo  of  missile  and  rocket 
testing  increased,  the  Pentagon 
explained. 

G.  Herschel  Schooley,  press 
chief,  said  members  of  the  press 
are  subject  to  the  general  regu¬ 
lations  which,  he  explained,  are 
security  measures  whose  inci¬ 
dental  restriction  of  news  cover¬ 
age  is  unavoidable  if  a  system 
of  protection  is  to  be  respected. 

With  generalized  tips  cut 
off,  the  news  media  representa¬ 
tives  were  being  forced  to  spend 
more  and  more  hours  on  the 
beach  as  they  tried  to  freely  tell 
the  world  the  story  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  growing  missile  might. 

Exclusive  Club 

The  “world’s  most  exclusive 
press  club  was  founded  here 
recently  by  the  newsmen.  They 
formed  “The  Greater  Cape  Ca¬ 
naveral  Astrophysical,  Debat¬ 
ing,  Marching,  Waiting  and 
Bird-Watching  Society.” 

The  society  quickly  got  off  the 
ground  even  though  the  Van¬ 
guard  didn’t  when  a  total  of  60 
signed  up  for  charter  member¬ 
ship.  They  qualified  by  being 
“working  members  of  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  magazine,  news¬ 
reel,  television,  movie  or  other 
NEWS  media  assigned  to  cover 
launching  of  U.  S.  Satellites 
or  Missiles  in  the  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral  area”  and  by  spending  time 
watching  for  them  on  the  beach. 

The  name  is  strictly  tongue- 
in-cheek  but  not  tbe  aims  of  the 
club.  Principal  purpose  of  the 
club  is  to  have  a  list  of  people 
who  can  answer  queries  on 
guided  missiles  and  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  periodic  information  on  the 
Air  Force  Missile  Test  Center 
program  to  club  members. 

Everyone’s  a  President 

Most  impressive  feature  of 
the  club  is  the  list  of  officers. 
Every  member  is  automatically 
a  president  since  presidents  can 
be  assigned  no  work.  The  life¬ 
time  dues  of  $1  a  member  were 
turned  over  to  a  local  children’s 
fund. 

The  charter  provides  for  an 
eventual  attempt  to  collect  a 
fund  for  a  scientific  scholarship. 

The  organization  is  largely 
the  brainchild  of  Paul  Wilder 
of  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  Ron¬ 
ald  Bedford  of  the  London 
(Eng.)  Daily  Mirror.  Mr.  Bed¬ 
ford  said  the  next  time  he  visits 
the  USSR  he  will  ask  Russian 
newsmen  to  start  a  branch  of 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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ca.  On  his  return,  he  took  an  in¬ 
creasing  role  in  the  business  side 
of  the  Constitution — still  con¬ 
tinuing  his  column — and,  in 
June  of  1950,  when  the  Journal 
and  Constitution  were  merged, 
he  was  named  assistant  to  the 
President  (George  C.  Diggers) 
of  the  joint  operation, 

Mr.  Tarver  abandoned  his  col¬ 
umn  in  1952,  shortly  before  he 
became  general  manager  of  the 
two  Atlanta  papers  but  he  still 
likes  to  keep  his  hand  in  with 
an  occasional  editorial.  More¬ 
over,  his  writing  ability  served 
him  in  good  stead  recently  when 
a  strike  of  the  International 
Mailers  Union  threatened  to 
shut  down  the  Journal  and  Con¬ 
stitution, 

In  addition  to  taking  his  place 
at  one  of  the  mailing  tables  the 
Saturday  night  the  mailers 
walked  out  and  80  hastily  re¬ 
cruited  department  heads,  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitors  and  circula¬ 
tion  district  men  manned  the 
mail  room  to  get  out  the  Sunday 
Journal-Constitution’s  half-mil¬ 
lion  circulation,  Mr.  Tarver 
wrote  frequent  bulletins  for  dis-  Program  highlights  of  the 
tribution  to  all  employees.  These  Newspaper  Advertising  Execu- 
ai’e  credited  by  many  with  ex-  tives  Association’s  annual  meet- 
plaining  the  company’s  position  ing  at  the  Edgewater  Beach 
so  convincingly  that  other  em-  Hotel  here,  Jan.  19-22,  were 
ployees  resisted  pressure  to  re-  announced  this  week  by  George 
fuse  to  cross  the  mailers’  picket  Lemons,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
line.  Neu's  and  Record,  first  vice- 

During  a  carriers’  walkout  president, 
several  years  ago,  Mr.  Tarver  Franklin  J.  Funding,  chair 
delivered  papers  as  other  offi-  man.  Jewel  Tea  Co.,  and  chair 
cials  and  staff  members  did.  man,  executive  board.  Level 

Mr.  Tarver  was  born  in  Sa-  Bros.  Co.,  will  be  the  Monda; 
vannah  as  Jackson  Williams  luncheon  sneaker.  Cant.  Eddii 


No  Opening  in  1938, 
Tarver  Now  the  Chief 


Atlanta  a  colored  lady  exactly  like  the 
Jack  Tarver,  newdy  elected  one  on  the  flapjack  box..., 
president  of  Atlanta  News-  You  icould  have  loved  Belle. 
papers,  Inc.,  heads — at  40 — two  Everybody  did.  During  the  seige 
newspaper’s  on  which  he  couldn’t  of  Atlanta,  only  three  places 
get  a  job  when  he  finished  jour-  were  running  —  Belle’s  place, 
nalism  school  in  1938.  Prissy’s  nose  and  the  laundry 

“It  was  the  finest  thing  that  that  kept  Rhett’s  white  suits 
ever  happened  to  me,’’  he  re-  white.  .  .  . 

calls,  nostalgically  remembering  Anyway,  the  South  lost  the 
his  days  on  the  South  Georgia  war  again  in  the  picture.  (What 
weekly  he  started  following  his  ivould  you  expect  with  a  lot  of 
failure  to  land  a  job  on  the  de-  Yankee  producers?)  And  Scar- 
pression-depleted  staffs  of  the  lett  married  Rhett  to  get  even 
Journal  or  Constitution.  with  him.  .  .  .  Scarlett  was  as 

“You  can’t  have  any  really  chnngeable  as  a  baby’s  under- 
complete  comprehension  of  the  uwar. 

newspaper  business  until  you’ve  However,  Rhett  had  enough  of 
swapped  ads  for  groceries  or  her  foolishness  and  when  she 
taken  eggs  and  syrup  in  on  sub-  told  him,  he  says,  “Frankly,  my 
scriptions.”  dear  I  don’t  give  a  damn!’’ 

Mr.  Tarver  carries  a  constant  Neither,  by  this  time  did  the 
reminder  of  his  one-man  weekly  audience.  They  ivere  glad  to  see 
days  in  the  form  of  a  crooked  the  end,  their  own  having  6c- 
index  finger  on  his  left  hand.  come  number  than  somewhat 
“I  realized  almost  immedi-  from  seats  harder  than  a  land- 
ately  after  I  got  it  caught  in  lady’s  stare. 
the  gears  of  that  old  flat-bed  ♦  ♦  * 

press,”  he  says,  “that  if  I  were 

ever  going  to  amount  to  any-  Mr.  Tarver  was  named  editor 
thing  in  the  newspaper  business  of  the  Macon  News  in  1941,  at 
it  would  have  to  be  on  the  execu-  the  age  of  24.  He  joined  the  At- 
tive  level.”  _ 


Jack  Tarver 


Program  S( 
For  NAEA 


lanta  Constitution  in  1943  as 
4  r  associate  editor.  His  daily  col- 

umn  appeared  not  only  in  the 
He  abandoned  his  struggling  Constitution  but  was  eventually 
weekly,  the  Toombs  County  syndicated  in  34  newspapers. 
Democrat,  in  1940 — “Only  a 

born  optimist  would  ever  try  to  Reid  Fellowship 

start  a  second  newspaper  in  a  1349  one  of  the 

one-dentist  town  -to  take  a  job  fellowships  from  the  Ogden 

as  columnist  on  the  Macon  Foundation  and  spent  a 

Acm-s.  The  opportunity  came  year  travelling  in  South  Ameri- 
following  publication,  in  his 

w’eekly  column,  of  a  satirical  re-  _ 

the  “Gone  With 

na- 
was  re- 


Walter  Thompson  Company 
^  presentation,  “Inter-Urbia,”  will 
be  given  by  Arthur  Porter, 

Henry  O.  Whiteside  and  John 

M.  Willem 

James  Gediman,  Hearst  Ad- 
^  vertising  Service,  will  keynote 

the  convention.  Clyde  Bedell,  ad- 
-  -  ’  :  ^  vertising  consultant,  will  discuss 

how  to  make  retail  advertising 
more  effective.  There  will  also 
be  a  panel  discussion  of  news- 
paper  advertising  by  retailers. 

Charles  Lipscomb  Jr.,  new 

•iL  al  axi  1  ki  president  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad- 

v.th  other  Atlanta  New,-  ye^ising,  ANPA,  and  his  staff 

me  during  recent  strike  1,  ..  , 

organiiafion.  At  left  are  ^ill  be  allotted  Monday  after 
ipman  Turner,  production  "oon  to  present  the  Bureaus 
lecutive  editor.  program, 
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Scarlett  was  in  love  with  Ash¬ 
ley  Wilkes,  who  was  in  love  with 
his  cousin  Melanie  ivho  was  in 
love  with  Ashley  and  so  they 
were  married.  (Ashley  and  Mel¬ 
anie  in  case  you  are  getting 
confused.) 

This  irritated  Scarlett  no  end 
and  so,  in  quick  s7iccession  she 
married  for  spite  and  cash  re¬ 
spectively  a  couple  of  fellows 
whose  names  we  didn’t  get.  But 
then,  neither  did  Scarlett  for 
the  other  major  characters  were 
Rhett  Butler,  Belle  Wailing,  and 


SDX  Answers  Bar 
On  Court  Photos 


on  the  parties  to  a  case,”  ob¬ 
served  Mr.  Newton. 

Hole  of  Censor 

The  Foundation’s  fifth  point 
was  that  judges  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  role  of  censors. 

“The  American  judge  already 


Official  exception  to  the  re-  on  the  theme  of  the  all-inclu-  me  American  judge  already 
nort  of  a  special  committee  of  siveness  of  the  courts,  affecting  f  ‘=®>;'sor,  an- 

AmpripATl  Bar  Foundation  all  people  of  the  U.  S.  He  swered  Mr.  Newton.  “He  is  the 


the  American  Bar  Foundation  all  people 
recommending  no  changes  in  wrote: 
the  prohibition  against  photog-  “They  ( 
raphy,  broadcasting  and  televis-  handful  o 
ing  of  court  trials  as  now  con-  fendants  > 


censor  of  all  the  words  of  the 
“They  do  not  deal  with  a  lawyer,  the  witness  and  the 
mdful  of  nlaintiffs  and  de-  i^^y  in  all  court  proceedings. 


raohy  broadcasting  and  televis-  handful  of  plaintiffs  and  de-  m  an  couit  proceedings, 

w  Of  SSrt  trials  as  now  con-  fendants  engaged  in  a  single  L'kew.se  he  also  is  the  censor 

Spd  Tn  Canon  35  of  the  piece  of  litigation  before  them;  of  the  words  and  actions  of  the 

rerican  sir  Associa^^  fhey  deal  with  the  rights  and  citizen  in  he  court  gallery.  And 

ons  and  Judicial  Ethics  has  been  fromThe^facrLrt  any  man  be 

Uke„  byan.mporlant8ro„pot  he  a  participant  in  the  coart 

newsmen.  •  „  oil  nf  ATYiorioon  noonlca  nrp  proceedings  or  a  curious  citizen 

V.  M.  Newton  Jr.,  managing  all  of  the  American  people  are  ^  eallerv  eo  countei-wise 

editor  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  entitled  to  the  privilege  and  "  the  ganeY,  censoranThe 

Trihmip  acting  as  chairman  of  use  of  all  possible  communica-  j  •  au 

inoune,  acting  as  cndiiumii  u  mpdia  tn  Icnnw  what  their  will  find  himself  involved  in  the 

the  national  Freedom  of  Infor-  tions  media  to  know  what  tneir  contemnt  ” 

mation  Committee  of  Sigma  doing.  SDX  chairman  reminded 

Delta  Chi  nrofessional  journal-  The  Foundation  committee  i  he  bu A  cnainnan  reminded 
Delta  cm,  proiessionai  journal  pxplusion  of  cam-  Foundation  chairman: 

istic  fratei-nity  which  has  20,-  had  cja'ined  exclusion  ot  ^am^  witness  has  no  rights  of 


Arthur  L.  Gilbert 


nuhlishers  editors  and  eras  from  courts  did  not  make  "u  ^gnis  u  TTv-oeniriiie* 

aewsnfen  t  members  hL  filed  them  “one  whit  less  public  than  ^  *  i^Xaminer 


Iiewsmcil  ao  orrr,  ”  UOt  3.  QUCStlOn  DCtWCen  tUC  Wlt- 

mSv°"  Wrior  ^olrt  “The  facts  belie  these  state-  a  publicity  media  No  Y\\ls  2  PoStS 

aScs,  ct^r^n  oJThe  Fo^^n!  -nts.”  replied  Mr  Newton,  -  gong  to  ask  a  wi  ness 

dation’s  special  committee.  ‘Jor  one  thing,  we  have  had  a  having  testimony  broad-  Francisco 

tremendous  growth  in  popula-  J  fjf  ^®s™"y  Arthur  L.  Gilbert  has  been 

tion.  And  for  another,  we  have  '  w  nr-  named  advertising  director  of 

that  modeim  development  of  so-  testify  ^  ^  ^^®  Francisco  Examiner  to 

ciety  called  suburbia.  These  y*  succeed  the  late  George  S. 


People  Will  Decide  tion.  And  for  another,  we  have 

that  modei-n  development  of  so- 
“The  people  will  finally  de-  (.jety  called  suburbia.  These 
cide  whether  or  not  the  press  factors  have  promoted  the 


will  print  all  details  of  court  separation  of  the  American 
procedures,  including  photo-  citizen  from  his  govemment  and 
graphs  and  TV  recordings,  just  courts.” 

as  the  people  will  finally  decide  The  fourth  objection  raised 


‘The  Long  Robe’ 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Newton 
forcefully  told  Judge  McCoy: 


succeed  the  late  George  S. 
Brumback,  it  is  announced  by 
Charles  Mayer,  publisher. 

Mr.  Gilbert,  53,  stepped  up 
from  the  retail  advertising  man- 


as  the  people  will  finally  decide  The  fourth  objection  raised  The  law  is  not  the  province  agership,  a  position  he  has  held 
the  rules  and  procedures  of  the  by  the  Bar  Foundation’s  com-  of  the  ‘long  robe’  in  the  United  gj^^e  1950.  He  has  been  with  the 
conduct  of  their  courts,”  Mr.  mittee  was  that  broadcasting  States.  It  is  the  province  of  Examiner  for  26  years 
Newton  reminded  the  judge,  and  photographing  of  trials  the  people.  The  committee’s  Richard  L.  Allpin,  fc 


Newton  reminded  the  judge,  and  photographing  of  trials  loe  people.  me  committ^'s  Richard  L.  Allpin,  former  as- 
‘Because,  after  all  is  said  and  would  have  “a  detrimental  psy-  proposed  ceremony  revision  sistant  retail  advertising  man- 
done,  the  people  bestowed  free-  chological  effect.”  disagreement  ager,  has  been  named  advertis- 

dom  upon  their  press,  and  the 


chological  effect.”  smacks  of  tac 

“It  is  hard  to  see  how  the  use  with  this  ideal. 


people  own  the  courts,  and  the  of  a  camera,  which  does  not  in-  “Justice  is  always  portrayed 


ing  manager.  His  entire  busi¬ 
ness  career  has  been  with  the 


people  always  have  the  final  trude  on  the  court  pi-ocedure,  as  blind,  but  no  monument  Examiner.  He  began  with  the 
say,  even  though  sometimes  it  can  exercise  any  new  influence  shows  a  cloak  placed  around  merchandising  research  depart¬ 
is  long  delayed,  on  the  admin-  _  her  scales.  If  the  citizen  is  pre-  ment  in  1934  and  later  shifted 

iRtT*Qfif\Ti  nf  ♦'Vio  ■ffpp—  —  sumed  to  knowr  the  laiv,  he  is  ^o  advertising 


is  long  delayed,  on  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  people’s  free¬ 
dom  and  justice.” 

Mr.  Newton  then  added: 

“By  the  very  words  of  your 
committee’s  report,  the  lawyer 
refuses  to  meet  the  issue  in¬ 
volved  in  Canon  35,  which  is: 
Will  American  coui-ts  maintain 
the  principle  of  open  justice, 
openly  arrived  at,  by  adapting 
themselves  to  the  new  communi¬ 
cations  media?” 

The  12-page  Newton  letter 
answered  in  detail  five  points 
raised  by  the  Foundation’s  com¬ 
mittee  report. 

No  Diiiirartion 

On  the  point  that  judges 
should  be  free  from  avoidable 
“distractions,”  Mr.  Newton  re¬ 
cited  case  after  case  in  which 
photos  were  made  in  court  with¬ 
out  the  judge  or  jury  knowing 
d.  On  the  point  that  courts 
should  not  be  made  into  “cere- 
I  ™ony,  spectacle  or  entertain- 
•uent,”  Mr.  Newton  expounded 


entitled  to  every  opportunity  to  Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  brother, 
observe  its  processes.”  Gilmore  Gilbert,  now  valley  edi- 

•  tor  of  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee, 

Daily  Publishes  published  the  Compton  (Calif.) 

Despite  Fire  Loss  News-Tribune  for  three  years. 

*  Later  he  was  with  the  Culver 

Marshall,  Mo.  City  (Calif.)  Star-Neivs,  He 
Although  it  suffered  a  com-  was  for  three  years  with  the 
plete  loss  in  a  $100,000  business  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee  before 
block  fire  Dec.  12,  the  Marshall  joining  the  Examiner. 

Democrat  News  hasn’t  missed  • 

an  edition.  i-  i  i.  •  r 

The  issue  on  the  day  of  the  Lelebralion  Lat0r 
fire  was  a  sheet  printed  on  one  Wausau,  Wis. 

side  by  a  job  press  at  the  Slater  Employees  of  the  IFaiisaM 


Daily  Publishes 
Despite  Fire  Loss 


fire  was  a  sheet  printed  on  one  Wausau,  Wis. 

side  by  a  job  press  at  the  Slater  Employees  of  the  IFa«saM 
News.  For  the  next  two  days  Record-Herald  and  their  fami- 
the  sheet  was  printed  on  both  lies  were  guests  of  John  C. 
sides  at  the  Sweet  Springs  Sturtevant,  publisher,  at  a 
Herald  plant.  Christmas  Party  at  the  Wau- 
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sides  at  the  Sweet  Springs  Sturtevant,  publisher,  at  a 
Herald  plant.  Christmas  Party  at  the  Wau- 

Since  then  the  local  paper,  sau  Club.  The  daily  this  month 
consisting  of  four  pages  of  seven  is  observing  its  50th  anni- 
columns  each,  has  been  produced  versary  of  its  founding  by  J.  L. 
NEW  MANAGER  of  oeneral  ad-  New  Sturtevant,  editor  and  publisher 

vertising,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Post-  ®q“>Pment  has  been  purchased  until  his  death  in  1939.  The 
Gazette,’  Thomas  M.  Gregory  is  a  f^®  Duplex  press  is  being  paper  had  plans  to  observe  its 

former  midshipman  in  the  Mer-  salvaged  to  put  the  Democrat  anniversary  in  a  new  plant,  but 
chant  Marine.  He  joined  the  news-  News  back  in  its  own  plant  it  will  not  be  completed  until 
paper's  ad  staff  five  years  ago.  within  the  near  future.  next  March. 


next  March. 
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What  You  Need  to  Be 
A  Press  Photographer 


By  James  L.  Collings 

Four  people  prominent  in 
photography  have  been  asked 
this  question: 

What  does  a  young  person 
need  to  be  a  press  photographei' 
today  ? 

The  question  is  prompted  by 
the  newspaper  industry’s  drive 
for  tender  talent.  Each  of  the 
photo  VIPs  has  tackled  the  mat¬ 
ter  from  a  standpoint  of  edu¬ 
cational  and  personality  require¬ 
ments. 

First  man  with  an  opinion  or 
two  is  A1  Aumuller,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun.  He 
teaches  photography  nights  at 
New  York  University. 

Darkroom  First 

So  you  want  to  be  a  press 
photographer?  Well,  let  me  tell 
you  what  you  should  know  be¬ 
fore  you  try  to  pick  up  a 
camera. 

Try  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
what  happens  in  the  darkroom, 
in  the  first  place.  Learn  what 
makes  the  chemicals  do  what 
they  do.  Learn  how  to  read  a 
negative,  then  how  to  get  the 
best  print  from  it. 

This  information  can  be 
picked  up  by  studying  books  and 
applying  what  is  learned  in  the 
darkroom.  The  fastest  way  is 
to  enroll  in  one  of  the  good 
schools. 

Secondly,  learn  what  makes  a 
camera  tick.  What  light  means 
to  the  photographer.  What  film 
emulsions  can  and  can’t  do. 
What  camera  may  be  best  for 
a  particular  job.  And  learn  the 
versatility  of  different  cameras. 

Thirdly,  learn  the  art  of 
posing  people.  I  mean  how  to 
handle  them  in  front  of  the 
camera  to  get  their  cooperation, 
to  bring  out  the  best  in  them. 
The  up-and-comer  has  to  learn 
how  to  make  portraits,  how  to 
do  a  commercial  job,  too. 


the  darkroom  and  one  that  re¬ 
quires  infinite  care. 

There  are  many  good  schools 
that  teach  photography.  It  is  a 
shortcut  to  the  photographic 
knowledge  necessary.  It  is  not 
essential  to  go  to  school.  You 
can  learn  by  yourself,  but  it 
takes  longer. 

Photography  requires  pa-, 
tience.  Sure,  there  are  times 
when  you  must  move  fast,  but 
you  cannot  rush  in  the  dark¬ 
room  without  knowing  what  you 
are  doing.  That  way  you  can 
easily  ruin  a  good  picture.  Pa¬ 
tience  is  very  important. 

Finally,  these  young  people 
should  have  a  pleasant  person¬ 
ality.  They  should  have  some 
aggressiveness  but  not  too 
much-  It  can  be  overdone,  you 
know.  And  they  must  have  a 
good  clean  appearance  and  be 
the  friendly  type. 


John  J.  Reidy 
Chief  Photographer 
New  York  Mirror 

Here  in  New  York  City  the 
average  press  photographer  has 
had  a  grammar-school  and  high- 
school  education.  Very  few  have 
gone  through  college  of  schools 
of  journalism. 

Nearly  every  press  photog¬ 
rapher  has  come  up  through  the 
office-boy  ranks,  and  in  the  past 
no  educational  requirements 
were  necessary  for  that  job. 
Now,  on  the  Mirror,  and  else¬ 
where,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
applicant  have  at  least  two 
years  of  college  to  be  an  office 
boy  in  the  editorial  department. 

From  these  we  draw  our  can¬ 
didates  for  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment,  and  here  is  where  there  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  If  a 
boy  comes  into  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  with  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  going  into  the  photo 
department  when  an  opening 
occurs,  the  two-year  college  re¬ 
quirement  is  waived  for  a  com¬ 
pleted  high-school  education. 


There  is  a  school  of  thought 
that  the  only  education  neces¬ 
sary  for  a  press  photographer 
is  basic  grammar  school — the 
ability  to  read  and  write  for 
caption  purposes.  And  a  sharp 
mind  coupled  to  a  goodly  amount 
of  brass  or  push.  The  mechanics 
of  handling  the  camera  and 
allied  photographic  equipment 
would  come  with  practice  later. 

But  I  feel  that  a  completed 
college  education  and  school  of 
journalism  background  would 
be  an  asset  to  the  upcoming 
press  photographer.  The  ability 
to  size  up  a  story  and  reduce  it 
to  pictures  and  well-written  cap¬ 
tions  would  come  easily  to  such 
a  person. 

I  don’t  feel  it  is  necessary  to 
learn  the  operation  of  a  camera 
in  a  school  of  journalism.  This 
can  be  taken  care  of  during  the 
first  years  in  the  photo  depart¬ 
ment.  I  think  if  the  college  time 
is  spent  in  good  liberal  arts  edu¬ 
cation  it  will  give  the  future 
press  photographer  a  firm  foun¬ 
dation  to  apply  to  photojour¬ 
nalism. 


William  C.  Eckenberg 
Staff  Photographer 
New  York  Times 

Nobody  knows  better  than  the 
press  photographer  himself  the 
high  requirements  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  excellence  that  is  required 
today  in  the  highly-competitive 
field  of  press  photography. 

This,  coupled  with  the  critical 
times  in  which  we  live,  has  pro¬ 
jected  the  press  cameraman  into 
a  more  important,  responsible 
role  in  our  democratic  scheme  of 
things  than  ever  before. 

Courses  and  Clinics 

Schools  of  journalism  have 
recognized  the  importance  of 
photojournalism  by  establishing 
courses  in  press  photography, 
and  responsible  press  photog¬ 
raphers  realize  the  need  for 
short  courses  that  can  be  made 
available  near  their  places  of 
employment.  A  number  of  these 
fine  photo  clinics  have  been 
established  by  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  various  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism. 

The  successful  press  photog¬ 
rapher  recognizes  the  value  of 
a  good  educational  backg^round. 
He  also  realizes,  however,  that 


In  the  fourth  place,  most  peo¬ 
ple  feel  it  is  easier  to  make 
color  pictures  than  black  and 
white.  It  is  and  it  isn’t.  Color 
itself  acts  as  a  tone  separator, 
which  makes  it  easier  to  see  each 
item. 

But  in  black  and  white  the 
color  may  register  the  same  and 
the  tones  will  blend.  Color  proc¬ 
essing  is  another  division  of 


Aumuller 


Eckenberg 


FRUSTRATION  it  personified  by 
Jack  Ableft,  chief  photographer 
of  the  Winnipeg  (Man.)  Free 
Press,  as  he  studies  assignments— 
six  jobs  eight  miles  apart  and  28 
minutes  to  deadline.  The  picture 
pointed  up  a  magazine  piece  thet 
said  news  photogs  are  overworked. 

as  a  part  of  his  personal  equip¬ 
ment  he  must  know  how  to  in¬ 
terpret  the  news  with  his 
camera. 

He  must  have  imagination, 
know  how  to  handle  people  and 
have  a  good  personality.  He 
must  be  aggressive  when  neces¬ 
sary.  He  must  know  how  to 
think  in  terms  of  story-telling 
pictures.  Above  all,  he  must  be 
a  credit  to  his  organization. 

m  *  * 

Richard  L.  Samo 
Director  of  Photographic 
Development,  IINP  ’ 

This  decade,  as  you  know,  is 
overloaded  with  dynamite  chem¬ 
icals,  superfast  films  and  ex¬ 
tremely  fast  lenses. 

Therefore,  the  entirely  new 
concept  of  and  approach  to  news 
photography  means  the  me¬ 
chanics  is  less  than  10%  in  the 
making  of  a  cameraman/woman. 

We’ll  have  to  admit  that  the 
flashbulb  is  steadily  losing 
ground  to  existing  light  tech¬ 
nique.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  youngster  with  photo¬ 
journalism  in  mind  as  a  career 
doesn’t  have  to  be  mechanically 
inclined,  and  by  all  means  he 
doesn’t  have  to  be  a  high  school 
or  college  graduate. 

If  he  happens  to  have  an  edu¬ 
cation,  it’s  all  to  the  good,  of 
course,  but  of  the  cameramen  I 
know  maybe  flve  percent  have  a 
higher  education. 

I  say  that  in  preference  to  an 
education  the  person  must  feel 
in  his  heart  that  he’s  a  good 
news  photographer  or  will  make 
one.  He  must  have  a  pleasing 
personality  and  an  aggressive 
ingenuity.  He  must  have  fore¬ 
sight,  imagination  and  orginal- 
ity. 

Once  on  the  way,  the  youngs¬ 
ter  has  to  learn  to  avoid  photo 
cliches.  And  he  must  learn  to  let 
the  camera  speak  for  him  on  an 
assignment. 
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Reporter’s  Notebook 
On  the  Girard  Case 


By  Jay  Axelbank 

International  News  Service 


During  one  of  the  outdoor  ses-  the  following  morning’s  break- 
sions  it  rained  so  hard  that  Ron  fast. 

Kriss  of  INS  hung  up  his  sheets  At  sunrise  we  were  forced  to 
of  notes  to  dry  on  a  string  of  begin  nibbling  at  the  eggs  with 
wire — like  laundry.  chopsticks — eating  fried  eggs 

^  „i  «  with  chopsticks  is  a  feat  even 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  Gir-  . 

ard  case  the  ArSy  released  a  ^ /s  if  this  wasn’t  b^  enough. 

thc  oggs  woro  ice  cold.  The  inn- 


statement  purportedly  made  by 
Victor  Nickel,  an  Army  buddy 


keeper  had  cooked  the  eggs  the 


V  V-  V.  i,  night  before  and  put  them  in  an 

Tokyo  news  flashed  in  that  the  Su-  of  Girard’s  who  was  later  to  be 

Now  that  the  10-month  “Gir-  preme  Court  had  in  effect  wtS'  to  ♦  *  * 

ard  Case’’  is  in  the  books,  news-  handed  Girard  over  to  Japan  .  The  ndws  gag  at  Camp  Whit- 

men  in  the  Far  East  are  busy  for  trial.  tington  came  to  this: 

mending  tempers  and  finally  I  immediately  put  in  a  phone  P^®^®  ..  Once  in  order  to  eat  I  was 

laughing  at  the  sidebars  that  call  for  reaction  to  Brig.  Gen.  aid  White,  executive  i-  jip  ^  enlisted 

helped  make  an  otherwise  rug-  Charles  L.  Decker,  assistant  j  .  .  orea,  j^gss  at  Whittington, 

ged  assignment  tolerable.  Judge  Advocate  of  the  U.S.  pub  ic  in  oma-  pretty  good 

Seldom  on  a  major  story  have  Army  who  was  in  Japan  to  as-  tion  officer.  You  Know  ic  steaks  here?’’  I  asked, 
newsmen  been  exposed  to  some  sist  Girard.  ^  language  i  jjp  j^lg  head  and 


The  ndws  gag  at  Camp  Whit- 


meet  representatives  of  the  nows  gug  at  v., 

»  tington  came  to  this: 


Once  in  order  to  eat  I  was 


newsmen  been  exposed  to  some  sist  Girard, 
of  the  Abbott  and  Costello  rou-  “Well,”  he  yawned,  “I  feel 
tine  that  surrounded  the  case  this  case  will  have  a  wide  impli- 
of  Army  Specialist  Third  Class  cation  for  American  troops  sta- 


William  S.  Girard. 


tioned  overseas 


muiant  use  language  nae  jjp 

T.T/V  nothing. 

“All  right,  said  the  PIG,  -j-hg  steak  was  served.  “The 
we’ll  produce  Nickel  and  let  fQQ^j  isn't  bad  here,  is  it?”  I 


It  was  bad  enough  that  news  is  highly  important  from  the 


I  feel  it  yo"  yourself  if  he  g^j^j 


sources  were  tough  to  crack,  but  standpoint  of  .  .  .  but  I’ve  only  Nickel  appeared  and  obliging-  jyip. 

reporters  also  had  to  battle  the  been  in  Japan  two  days,  really  ^y  said:  H 

peculiarities  of  Japan,  like  cold  I  can’t  comment.”  “I  don’t  want  to  talk.”  disci 

eggs  for  breakfast,  the  language  “But  General,”  I  said,  “you  *  •  •  any< 

barrier  and  a  “gagged”  MP  who  arrived  in  Japan  a  month  ago.  Capt.  A1  Rakas  of  Chicago  K 

wouldn’t  even  discuss  the  merits  I  was  there  to  meet  you,  don’t  enjoyed  telling  this  story:  ente 

of  a  steak  with  you.  you  remember?”  Newly  appointed  as  public  in-  see 

To  wit:  Dick  Homung  of  There  was  a  long  pause.  fnrmntioTi  nffirer  at  Camn  Whit-  and 


No  comment,”  grunted  the 


said:  He  had  been  warned  not  to 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk.”  discuss  the  Girard  case  with 

*  ♦  •  anyone  .  .  . 

Capt.  A1  Rakas  of  Chicago  Kramer  of  AP,  barred  from 
joyed  telling  this  story:  entering  Camp  Whittington  to 

Newly  appointed  as  public  in-  s®®  Girarf,  dressed  in  khakis 


To  wit:  Dick  Homung  of  There  was  a  long  pause,  formation  officer  at  Camp  Whit-  and  a  red  sweater  and  walked 
United  Press  once  quoted  an  “Son,”  the  voice  said  with  sud-  tington  during  the  Girard  case,  through  the  gate  posing  as  a 
Army  buddy  of  Girard’s  as  say-  den  irritation,  “you  must  have  Rakas  was  keeping  an  eagle  eye 


ing  “he  was  beginning  to  walk  the  wrong  General  Decker.  I’m  on  the  wire  service  correspond- 
like  a  hero.”  Time  Magazine  George  Decker,  the  new  United  gnts. 


Nations  Commander. 


It  was  a  neat  trick  for  a 
balding  reporter  who  thus  got 


picked  up  the  quote.  Nations  Commander.  p^one  rang.  With  Rakas  °"®  ^^®  earliest  quickie  in- 

Horaung,  Gene  Kramer  of  They  had  both  been  billetted  occupied  we  sneaked  away  to  terviews  with  Girard  .  .  . 

P,  John  Launois  of  Time-Life  in  the  same  building.  interview  Gilbert  Savior,  a  Soon  after  I  placed  a  routine 

Id  I  were  interviewing  a  vis-  *  •  *  iS  of  GiraA  ®all  to  Girard  at  Whittington.  I 

ly  angry  Girard  a  short  time  Girard  said  “no  comment”  so  Army  had  kept  Saylor  off  nothing  to  lose.  My  call  was 

ter*  many  times  that  he  established  Onee  T  had  found  the  routed  to  the  commanding  of- 

Girard,  jabbing  a  finger  at  a  record  that  will  be  hard  to  J  be  Luled  away  A®®  ^^tead. 

ich  of  us  in  turn,  demanded.  beat— 1,791  no  comments  for  a  mp  A  public  information  officer 


AP,  John  Launois  of  Time-Life  in  the  same  building, 
and  I  were  interviewing  a  vis-  ♦  *  * 

ibly  angry  Girard  a  short  time  Girard  said  “no  cc 
later.  many  times  that  he 


Soon  after  I  placed  a  routine 
call  to  Girard  at  Whittington.  I 


“C’mon  which  one  of  you  put  single  running  news  story, 
that  quote  in  the  magazine?”  Once  a  reporter  asked  hinr 
“Which  magazine?”  said  Lau-  fiow  he  spelled  his  name, 
nois.  “No  comment,”  he  muttered. 

“You  know  which  one,”  snap-  ♦  •  ♦ 

ped  Girard,  searching  through  When  the  hearings  were  heh 
a  pile  of  papers  on  a  desk,  three  days  on  a  U.S.  Army  fir 


by  MP  guards. 


fice  instead. 

A  public  information  officer 


igle  running  imws  stoiv.  ^  called  me.  “I  hear  you  tried  to 

Once  a  reporter  asked  him  conversation  began,  “han-  Girard  yesterday  when 

w  he  spelled  his  name.  .  ,  ,  „  you’re  not  supposed  to. 

“No  comment/’  he  muttered,  that  nice?” 

When  the  hearings  were  held  giving  him  the  low  u  u*  *  *  r*xTT./-> 


Jim  Robinson  of  NBC  swears 


“Where  is  that  Little  Life?”  ing  range— the  scene  of  the  “Make  sure  you  keep  your  his  opposite  number,  Pete 

*  *  *  crime-it  was  a  combination  three  wire  services.  Kalischer  of  CBS,  was  in  ca- 

During  the  opening  day  of  carnival  and  football  atmos-  Jell  them  stories  amuse  em,  hoots  with  finaghng  t^ns-paci- 

the  trial  Aug.  26  the  ground  phere,  according  to  an  on-the-  ’®ni  happy,  but  dont-  fic  operators  the  day  the  Girard 

nilAQ  TD’oro  Brb  of'Ti'ncrPTif  tViaf.  a  spfinfi  disnatch  hv  Walter  fBudl  *  ^  don’t  mean  to  interrupt,  verdict  was  handed  down. 


rules  were  so  stringent  that  a  scene  dispatch  by  Walter  (Bud)  . ’7,  aon  t  mean  to  intei^pt,  wa«  nunuou  uo^. 

reporter  could  not  leave  his  seat  Briggs  to  the  New  York  Herald  |^'d  Rakas,  but  let  me  Robmsons  calls  kept  winding 

until  adjournment  or  a  recess.  Tribune.  Set  off  the  phone  and  find  the  up  in  the  CBS  New  York  office, 

W.  B.  Swim,  a  reporter  for  Army  jeeps  and  %  ton  trucks  reporters.  I  was  keepmg  an  eye  and  despite  his  frantic  pleas,  an 


until  adjournment  or  a  recess.  Tribune. 

W.  B.  Swim,  a  reporter  for  Army  jeeps  and  %  ton  trucks  reporters.  I  was  keepmg  an  eyi 
the  English-language  Asahi  had  transported  newsmen  disap 

Evening  News,  a  Tokyo  daily,  through  knee  deep  mud  to  hill  Peared. 


Evening  News,  a  Tokyo  daily,  through  knee  deep  mud  to  hill 
looked  at  the  clock.  It  was  10  655  where  the  slaying  of  a  Jap- 
minutes  to  his  phone-in  dead-  anese  took  place. 


line.  There  was  no  way  to  escape 
from  the  courtroom. 

Suddenly  he  slumped  over  in 


them  but  now  they  disap-  operator  with  all  of  Brooklyn 
ared.”  in  her  voice  kept  insisting  there 

*  •  •  was  no  such  place  in  Manhat- 

Maebashi  innkeepers  were  ill-  tan  as  “NBC  News.” 

■epared  for  an  Army  of  foreign  After  what  seemed  an  hour. 


Our  friend  General  Decker  prepared  for  an  Army  of  foreign  After  what  seemed  an  hour, 
(one  star)  was  in  for  a  sur-  correspondents  that  descended  the  TV  newsman  finally  got  the 
prise.  His  single  star  gleaming  ^^®  175,000,  75  miles  wires  uncrossed  and  the  operator 


his  seat  feigning  illness.  Two  on  his  khaki  field  uniform,  he  Tokyo, 

guards  obligingly  rushed  to  his  neared  the  young  celebrity —  They  were  c£ 
side,  creating  a  mild  uproar.  Girard.  ”’®'^  five-f( 


They  were  caught  short  for  Manhattan, 
men  over  five-foot-five. 

The  Japanese  sleep  on  mat-  „  . 


plugged  him  into  NBC  news. 


They  lifted  him  out  of  the  chair,  “Hi,”  said  Girard.  The  Japanese  sleep  on  mat 

carried  him  out  of  the  court-  It  was  so  hard  transporting  tresses  unrolled  on  straw  mats 
room  and  dumped  his  limp  form  negatives  from  the  hill  via  mud-  Many  newsmen,  whose  feet  pro 


Jell/  saia  uirara,  A 

It  was  so  hard  transporting  tresses  unrolled  on  straw  mats,  rorms  Ad  Agency 


assaulted  army  trucks  that  one  traded  from  quilts,  complained 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Frank  H.  Page,  who  recently 


Afterwards  when  he  appeared  Japanese  news  service  released  of  frostbite  in  the  nippy  autumn  resigned  as  classified  advertis- 

in  court  fellow  reporters  always  a  carrier  pigeon.  And  regreted  weather.  ing  manager  of  the  Milwaukee 

asked  him  if  he  carried  smelling  it.  Food  was  a  nightmare.  At  the  Journal,  has  formed  the  Page 

salts.  The  pigeon  got  lost  and  never  Maebashi  hotel  where  INS  put  Advertising  Agency  here.  He 

*  ♦  ♦  did  arrive  in  Tokyo  70  miles  up,  the  proprietor  smiled  know-  was  with  the  McLendon  Ad- 

At  2  a.m.  one  July  day  the  away.  ingly  when  we  ordered  eggs  for  vertising  Agency,  Houston. 


At  2  a.m.  one  July  day  the  away. 
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Cautious  Optimism  Key 
To  ’58  Business  Door 


Put  all  the  economic  fore¬ 
casts  for  1958  together  and  they 
add  up  to  cautious  optimism  — 
the  key  with  which  American 
business  plans  to  unlock  the 
door  into  the  coming  year. 

Following  are  extracts  fi-om 
a  wide  variety  of  predictions  by 
economists,  business  leaders,  as¬ 
sociations  and  corporations  on 
what  1958  holds  for  the  U.  S. 
economy : 

Recession,  No  Boom 

Karl  0.  Nygaard,  director  of 
business  research  for  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Co.: 

“Total  volume  of  goods  and 
services  is  expected  to  rise  grad¬ 
ually  from  the  current  annual 
rate  of  $440  billion  to  about 
$450  billion  by  mid-1958.  Part 
of  this  increase  will  reflect  ris¬ 
ing  prices,  but  part  of  it  will  be 
an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
business.  There  is  no  boom  and 
no  recession  in  prospect  for  the 
next  six  to  nine  months.” 

J.  Brooke  Willis,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Savings  Banks  Trust  Co., 
New  York: 

“The  country  is  faced  in  early 
1958  with  the  prospect  of  a  con¬ 
tinued  downturn  in  business 
activity  induced  primarily  by 
cutbacks  and  stretchouts  in 
business  capital  investment  re¬ 
sulting  from  excess  capacity.  An 
expanded  defense  program  and 
easier  money  will  soften  the 
impact  of  declining  business 
capital  investment  ...  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  basic 
factors  of  economic  growth,  pop¬ 
ulation  and  productivity,  are 
potentially  strong  and  will  in 
due  course  bring  about  a  re¬ 
sumption  of  our  postwar  eco¬ 
nomic  progress  and  of  the  rise 
in  our  standard  of  living.” 

Hold  Ground  Gained 

Heniy  H.  Heimann,  executive 
vicepresident.  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Credit  Men,  New  York: 

“The  year  1958  should  be  a 
good  year  as  the  economy  is 
generally  evaluated,  but  in  many 
lines  these  are  times  when  man¬ 
agement  should  be  temporarily 
content  to  hold  the  ground  al¬ 
ready  gained.  The  incautious 
and  careless  may  head  into  seri¬ 
ous  readjustments.” 

L.  L.  Colbert,  president, 
Chrysler  Corp.: 

“There  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  automobile 
industry  will  have  another  good 
year  in  1958.  It  has  been  three 
years  since  the  all-time  record 
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automobile  year,  1955.  And  in 
that  year  57%  of  the  cars  sold 
on  installment  credit  carried 
contracts  for  periods  of  from  30 
to  36  months.  This  means  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
tremendous  number  of  people 
who  contracted  for  long-term 
automobile  installment  credit  in 
1955  will  be  in  a  position  to 
take  on  new  installment  obliga¬ 
tions  in  1958  .  .  .  we  believe 
that  the  continued  heavy  indus- 
tiy-wide  promotion  of  new 
models  will  be  a  strong  stimulus 
to  new-car  buying  for  many 
months  to  come.” 

Recessiou  Less  Likely 

Guaranty  Trust  Co.  suiwey 
of  business  conditions: 

“Prospects  of  a  recession  are 
slimmer  now  than  they  were 
two  months  ago.  The  softening 
business  situation  has  been  re¬ 
lieved  by  easier  money  and  plans 
for  higher  government  outlays.” 

Dun’s  Review  and  Modern  In¬ 
dustry: 

“Despite  recent  reports  of 
sluggish  economic  activity  in 
some  lines,  businessmen  look 
forward  to  1958  as  a  year  of 
continued  high  business  activity, 
both  for  their  own  companies 
and  for  the  national  economy.” 

Paul  S.  Willis,  president. 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  Inc.: 

“Total  food  consumption  ex¬ 
penditures  will  rise  to  $79  bil¬ 
lion  in  1958;  per  capita  food 
expenditures  are  expected  to  hit 
$455  in  1958.  .  .  .  Advertising 
and  promotion  programs  are 
getting  a  thorough  review  to  see 
that  they  effectively  stimulate 
sales.  Grocery  manufacturers 
invested  an  estimated  $1.1  bil¬ 
lion  in  advertising  during  1957, 
and  will  probably  raise  this  total 
in  1958.  Management  is  study¬ 
ing  its  programs  closely,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  sure  that  every  dol¬ 
lar  produces  maximum  returns 
in  sales.” 

Sharpen  Vision 

Clifford  F.  Hood,  president, 
U.  S.  Steel  Corp.: 

“No  economy  in  the  history 
of  the  world  ever  had  a  more 
solid  basis  for  progress.  We 
may  encounter  plateaus,  such  as 
the  one  we  are  experiencing  at 
the  moment.  There  may  be  peri¬ 
ods  of  leveling-off,  but  certainly, 
if  I  read  the  signs  correctly, 
such  periods  are  nothing  to  be 
unduly  alarmed  about.  Rather, 
they  should  serve  to  sharpen 


our  vision  and  strengthen  our 
detennination  to  perform  the 
necessary  tasks  which  lie 
ahead.” 

Reese  Taylor,  chairman.  Un¬ 
ion  Oil  Co.: 

“If  for  several  years  we  built  IxlpAX/C 

too  many  cars,  too  many  oil  liC-Wo 

wells,  and  too  much  of  every- 


Buick,Kudner 
Split  Tops 


thing,  then  we  have  to  face  this 
period  of  readjustment.” 

Chance  of  Thunderstorms 

William  Bynum,  president. 
Carrier  Corp.: 

“Fair,  with  scattered  clouds 
and  a  chance  of  thunderstorms 
along  two  warm  fronts  —  the 
taxation  and  labor  fronts.” 

Survey  by  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Manufacturers  reflecting 
views  of  some  4,330  manufac¬ 
turers  throughout  the  U.  S.: 

While  four  out  of  five  believe 
sales  will  be  as  good,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  in  1958,  only  one  out  of 
five  believe  their  profits  will 
rise  next  year.  Forty-five  per¬ 
cent  of  those  replying  said  they 
expected  no  significant  change 
in  sales.  More  than  one-third 
sales  would  rise,  while  only  one 
out  of  five  said  sales  would  be 
down. 

Joint  statement  on  economic 
pi’ospects  in  New  York  State  by 
Industrial  Commissioner  Lubin 
and  Commerce  Commissioner 
Dickinson: 

“Economic  conditions  in  New 
York  State  have  followed  the 
national  trend  .  .  .  the  national 
economy  has  been  showing  seri¬ 
ous  signs  of  decline  since  August 
of  this  year. 

Mid-*58  Upliim 

Economics  Department,  Key¬ 
stone  Custodian  Funds,  25-year 
old  Boston  mutual  fund  group: 

The  current  process  of  con¬ 
solidation  in  our  economy  will 
last  without  significant  change 
until  the  middle  of  next  year 
when  the  upward  trend  is  likely 
to  be  resumed.  .  .  .  Although 
consumer  expenditures  have 
held  up  well,  it  is  forecast  that 
consumer  spending,  especially 
for  durable  goods,  will  decline 
slightly  into  the  second  quarter 
of  1958  and  will  be  about  five 
percent  lower  than  the  stable 
$35,000,000,000  in  the  second 
and  third  quarters  of  this  year. 
• 

Ill  Borden  PR  Job 

Rittman,  Ohio 

Ray  B.  Rogers,  former  editor 
of  the  Rittman  (Ohio)  Press, 
has  been  appointed  director  of 
public  relations  for  the  Midwest 
district  of  the  Borden  Co.  in 
Columbus.  He  succeeds  George 
J.  Kienzle,  who  will  become  di¬ 
rector  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  of  Ohio  State  University  on 
Jan.  1. 


Uneasy  lies  an  agency’s  head 
that  wears  a  major  account  as 
a  crown.  This  was  never  truer 
than  in  1957  which  saw  many 
crowns  topple. 

Biggest  account  change  an¬ 
nounced  during  1957  was  the 
termination  of  the  22-year  old 
relationship  between  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  and  the  $22-mil- 
lion  Buick  Motors  Division  ac¬ 
count  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
(E&P,  Dec.  21,  page  16). 

Other  major  account  changes 
announced  during  the  year 
were: 

Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc., 
took  over  the  $4-million  account 
of  Andrew  Jergens  Co.  from 
Robert  W.  Orr  &  Associates. 

Kroger  Co.,  21-state  retail 
food  store  chain,  divided  its  lush 
plum  between  Campbell-Ewald 
Co.  and  Campbell-Mithun,  Inc., 
(E&P,  Aug.  3,  page  22). 

Beech-Nut  Life  Savers,  Inc., 
transferred  its  baby  foods  from 
Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  to 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  P. 
Lorillard  Co.  appointed  Lennen 
&  Newell. 

In  keeping  with  a  decision 
to  concentrate  all  food  advertis¬ 
ing  within  one  agency.  Armour 
and  Co.  appointed  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Sons,  Inc. 

Several  air  line  accounts 
which  had  been  up  in  the  air 
for  some  months  finally  landed 
during  1957  (E&P,  Nov.  30, 

page  20).  Continental  Air  Lines, 
after  15  years  with  Gaylen  E. 
Broyles  Co.,  Denver,  switched 
to  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.’s 
Chicago  office. 

Other  account  flights  were: 
Northeast  Airlines  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson,  Co.  from  Chambers 
&  Wiswell,  Inc.;  Capital  Airlines 
from  Lewis  Edwin  Ryan  agency 
to  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt,  Inc.; 
and  Air  France  from  Buchanan 
Co.  to  BBDO. 

On  July  5  Benton  &  Bowles 
resigned  the  Studebaker-Pack- 
ard  account  following  a  dis¬ 
agreement  with  Curtiss-Wright 
Corp.  (E&P,  May  4,  page  26). 
Burke  Dowling  Adams,  Inc., 
was  named  to  garage  the  auto¬ 
motive  account. 

Norman,  Craig  and  Kummel 
Advertising  Agency  was  added 
to  the  lineup  of  agencies  serv¬ 
icing  the  Pabst  Brewing  Co. 

The  Tidewater  Oil  account, 
resigned  by  Buchanan  Co.,  was 
taken  on  by  Foote,  Cone  &  field¬ 
ing.  Sun  Oil  Co.  on  Dec.  20  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  William 
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Imagination  Needed 
In  Selling  Newspaper 


Chicago 

National  advertisers  can  well 
take  a  leaf  from  retailers  when 
it  comes  to  more  effective  and 
imaginative  use  of  newspaper 
advertising  as  a  sales  medium. 

Similarly,  newspaper  ad  sales¬ 
men  should  be  more  imaginative 
and  talk  merchandising  strate¬ 
gies  and  copy  themes,  instead 
of  merely  being  order  takers, 
Pierre  Martineau,  director  of 
research  and  marketing  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  told  members 
of  the  Chicago  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspaper 
Representatives. 

“We  should  ask  for  enough 
to  do  a  real  advertising  job  in 
our  newspapers  in  the  present- 
day  economy,”  said  Mr.  Martin¬ 
eau,  who  highlighted  some  ideas 
on  how  general  advertisers  are 
overlooking  a  bigger  potential  in 
newspaper  advertising. 

'Glamour  Gal’  Cxjlor 

“Regardless  of  television’s 
glamour  and  radio’s  revival,  we 
have  the  powerful  sales  medium, 
as  department  stores  and  gro¬ 
cery  chains  know  from  their 
consistent  use  of  newspapers.” 


Turning  to  newspaper  s’ 
“glamour  gal”  —  ROP  color  — 
Mr.  Martineau  suggested  the 
possibility  of  introducing  Euro¬ 
pean  poster  art,  with  an  im¬ 
plied  “fun  idea,”  as  a  new  way 
of  using  ROP  color.  He  dis¬ 
played  European  travel  posters 
to  illustrate  his  point. 

“There  are  countless  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  general  advertisers 
to  use  newspapers  effectively,” 
he  continued.  “They  should  build 
character  and  corporate  identity 
in  their  ads.  We  should  help 
them  use  color  more  imagina¬ 
tively.  We  should  sell  ideas  in¬ 
stead  of  merely  selling  space. 

“The  old  order  changeth  — 
you  know  what  you  are  con¬ 
fronting  at  the  agencies  —  copy 
researchers,  motivation  re¬ 
searchers,  market  researchers, 
and  media  researchers.  But  I 
have  found  them  all  wide  open 
for  new  ideas. 

Imagination  Needed 

“We  in  the  newspaper  field 
have  a  terrific  and  basic  me¬ 
dium.  I  think  what  we  need 
more  of  is  imagination  and 


couiage  in  our  selling  and  a 
better  understanding  of  what 
advertising  itself  is  all  about. 

.  .  .  Let’s  remember  we’re  sales¬ 
men,  not  meter  readers.” 

Earlier  in  his  talk,  Mr.  Mar¬ 
tineau  showed  how  department 
stores,  such  as  Field’s  and  Car¬ 
son’s,  as  well  as  the  so-called 
mass  stores  —  Sears,  Wiebolt 
and  the  Fair  Store  —  are  build¬ 
ing  character  and  corporate 
image  in  their  newspaper  ads. 

In  the  national  field,  agencies 
say  they  must  build  character 
in  their  clients’  magazine  and 
TV  advertising,  he  asserted, 
“but  the  truth  is  they  just 
haven’t  learned  how  to  do  it  in 
newspapers.” 

“Ix)ok  at  the  poor  tire  and 
appliance  copy,”  he  added,  “just 
bargain  basement  stuff.” 

At  another  point  in  his  talk, 
Mr.  Martineau  said  agencies 
weren’t  always  to  blame  for 
media  selection.  Maybe  the 
chairman  of  the  board  (of  the 
client)  makes  the  selection,  he 
said,  and  then  the  media  depart¬ 
ment  spends  two  years  justify¬ 
ing  with  slide  rule  techniques. 

He  cited  certain  accounts 
which  had  originally  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  newspapers,  as  far 
as  the  Chicago  market  was  con- 
ceiTied,  only  to  have  the  ad¬ 
vertising  switched  to  other 
media.  The  excuse,  he  said,  is 


“low  cost  per  thousand,”  whic'ii 
is  often  the  criterion  instead  c:|  j 
sales  success.  I! 

Mr.  Martineau  noted,  for  ex 
ample,  that  Lever  Brothers 
concentrated  use  of  Sundaj 
color  comic  section  advei  tising  I 
had  put  Imperial  Margarine  at  ■ 
the  top  in  Chicago  sales,  with 
equally  significant  sales  in¬ 
creases  for  Dove  Soap,  Wish 
and  Pepsodent. 

• 

Edsel  PR  Chief 

Detkoh 

Walter  G.  Curtis  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  manager 
for  Edsel  Division.  He  joined 
Ford  here  in  1950  as  assistant 
regional  public  relations  man¬ 
ager.  He  succeeds  C.  Gayle  War- 
nock,  Edsel  public  relations 
manager  since  1955,  who  now  is 
director  of  news  services  for  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  at  New  York. 

• 

HIC  Supplement 

Copies  of  an  eight-page  Home 
Improvement  Council  newspaper 
supplement,  containing  articles, 
pictures  and  helpful  hints  on  all 
phases  of  home  improvement 
and  modernization,  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  11,000  newspapers 
by  Publishers’  Auxiliary  Jan. 
25.  At  the  same  time,  it  wll  be 
sent  to  all  Council  members. 
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advertisers  in  Los  Angeies 
have  made  The  Times 
first  in  every  major 
advertising  ciassification 


AMERICA’S  third  largest  marketplace,  Los  Angeles,  is 
rapidly  attaining  an  even  higher  position  in  the  nation’s 
economy.  In  this  strategic  area.  The  Times  has  long  been 
the  principal  influence  for  sales.  It  is  first  by  far  in  cir¬ 
culation  and  in  advertising;  it  is  first,  too,  among  the 
newspapers  of  the  nation  in  volume  of  news  and  feature 
content,  and  in  total, retail  and  classified  advertising  linage. 
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Plan  Hearing 
On  Bill  Aimed 
At  Lobby-Ad 

Public  hearings  are  planned 
early  next  year  on  Bill  S.  2191 
pending  before  the  Senate  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  Committee 
and  which  includes  a  provision 
that  anyone  who  spends  $50,000 
or  more  a  year  to  influence  Con¬ 
gress  through  use  of  advertising 
must  register  as  a  lobbyist  and 
that  the  expenditures  for  such 
advertising  may  not  be  deducted 
for  tax  purposes  as  a  business 
expense. 

Exchange  of  Letters 

The  possibility  of  a  public 
hearing  came  to  light  in  an  ex¬ 
change  of  letters  between  Sen. 
John  L.  McClellan,  chairman  of 
the  committee  and  Cranston 
Williams,  general  manager  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association. 

Mr.  Williams  wrote  the  Sena¬ 
tor  pointing  out  the  provision 
and  reminding  him  of  a  recent 
proposal  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  making  non-deductible 
ad  expenditures  “for  lobbying 
purposes,  for  the  promotion  or 
defeat  of  legislation,  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  or  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  or  exploitation  of  propa¬ 
ganda  . . .” 

Mr.  Williams  wrote:  “The 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  has  told  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  that  the  lan- 
gruage  in  their  proposal  is  so 
broad  that  almost  any  advertis¬ 
ing  except  a  straight  statement 
about  services  or  products 
could  come  under  one  of  the 
classifications  of  advertising  not 
deductible  for  tax  purposes. 

Lobbying  not  Illegal 

“Lobbying  has  not  been  de¬ 
clared  illegal,”  Mr.  Williams’ 
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letter  to  the  Senator  continued. 
“Lobbyists  are  required  to  reg¬ 
ister  by  the  Federal  Government 
but  they  appear  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  advocate  or  oppose 
legislation. 

“Why  should  there  be  any 
law  or  governmental  agency 
ruling  which  would  penalize  any¬ 
one  for  expressing  his  views 
through  advertising  about  pro¬ 
posals  affecting  his  business  or 
about  any  other  matter.  I  do  not 
believe  that  those  who  choose 
advertising  to  express  them¬ 
selves  should  be  penalized  tax- 
wise.  Should  a  person  or  busi¬ 
ness  be  penalized  through  taxa¬ 
tion  because  he  is  willing  to 
spend  money  to  make  public  his 
views  through  paid  space  or 
time  in  contrast  to  those  who 
use  the  public  forum,  the  mails, 
attorneys,  or  public  relations  or 
trips  to  Washington  or  else¬ 
where  for  personal  interviews 
wherein  to  express  his  views?” 
Mr.  Williams  asked  Senator  Mc¬ 
Clellan. 

In  his  reply  the  Senator  said 
he  was  aware  that  this  bill  (S. 
2191)  “is  controversial,”  and 
may  need  “considerable  modifi¬ 
cations  and  amendments.” 

“I  hope  early  next  year  to 
have  public  hearings  on  it  and 
get  the  different  points  of  views 
and  give  those  who  oppose  any 
part  of  it  an  opportunity  to 
present  their  cases  .  .  .  When 
hearings  are  held,  you  and 
others  interested  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  appear  if  you 
request  to  do  so.” 

• 

Pontiac  Names  Sclioon 

Pontiac,  Mich. 

Appointment  of  W.  E.  Schoon 
as  advertising  manager  of  the 
Pontiac  Motor  Division  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Frank  V.  Bridge, 
general  sales  manager.  The  ap¬ 
pointment  is  effective  Jan.  1. 
Mr.  Schoon  succeeds  B.  B.  Kim¬ 
ball  who  will  become  assistant 
to  the  general  sales  manager 
and  will  handle  special  advertis¬ 
ing  assignments. 
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Newspaper  Ads  Aid 
Food  Store  Winner 

Chicago 

Newspaper  advertising  played 
a  dominant  part  in  Van’s  Food 
Department  Store,  Holland, 
Mich.,  winning  the  grand  prize 
in  the  nationwide  “Food  Store 
Spectacular”  promotion  last  Fall 
for  independent  food  stores. 

Gerrit  Vander  Hooning,  store 
owner,  and  his  wife  were 
awarded  a  six  weeks  all-expense 
tour  of  Europe,  via  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  Airways.  The  contest  was 
held  in  connection  with  the  pro¬ 
motion  co-sponsored  last  Sep¬ 
tember  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Retail  Grocers  and  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

Among  Mr.  Vander  Hooing’s 
outstanding  promotional  activi¬ 
ties  was  an  eight-page  advertis¬ 
ing  supplement  in  the  Holland 
Evening  Sentinel,  which  fea¬ 
tured  participating  manufac¬ 
turers’  products  and  their  local 
sales  representatives.  This  sec¬ 
tion  was  followed  by  three  addi¬ 
tional  pages  of  advertising. 
Van’s  food  store  had  a  total 
store  sales  increase  of  20.6% 
the  first  week  of  the  “Spectacu¬ 
lar”  and  11.8%  increase  the  sec¬ 
ond  week. 

• 

Common  Valuation 
Formula  Described 

Gering,  Neb. 
Floyd  Wismer,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Seottsblnff  Star-Her¬ 
ald,  has  told  a  special  Legisla¬ 
tive  tax  investigation  commit¬ 
tee  that  most  Nebraska  daily 
newspapers  are  following  a  com¬ 
mon  formula  in  detennining 
property  valuations. 

The  committee,  headed  by 
State  Sen.  Terry  Carpenter,  has 
discovered  many  discrepancies 
in  an  investigation  of  property 
taxes  paid  by  business  firms. 
Mr.  Carpenter  has  since  called 
for  legislation  to  obtain  an  equal 
taxation  formula. 

Mr.  Wisner  testified  that  in 
1954,  Nebraska  newspapers 
found  they  had  a  wide  variety 
in  assessment  policies  and  later 
adopted  a  common  formula  be¬ 
cause  they  felt  “if  they  were 
going  to  comment  on  state  tax 
problems,  they  should  have  their 
own  skirts  comparatively  clean.” 

• 

Gillen  Appointed 

William  R.  Gillen,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been  appointed 
manager  of  the  agency’s  Chi¬ 
cago  office,  effective  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Gillen  succeeds  H.  H.  Haupt,  a 
BBDO  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor,  who  has  been  in  charge  of 
the  Chicago  office  since  1947. 
Mr.  Haupt  is  resigning  from 
BBDO  because  of  health. 


Role  of  Good  Copy 
Told  in  ANPA  Film 

In  order  that  advertisers,  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  news¬ 
papers  may  have  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  copy  with  the 
best  reproduction  to  secure 
maximum  results,  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  made  available  to  its 
member  papers  a  sound-color 
film  strip  which  shows  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  personnel  what 
happens  when  advertising  copy 
is  poorly  prepared. 

Poor  advertising  copy  poses 
a  problem  for  newspapers  and 
is  a  definite  deterrent  to  se¬ 
curing  the  best  results  from  the 
advertising  dollar. 

The  sound-color  film  strip  il¬ 
lustrates  poorly  prepared  copy 
as  well  as  good  copy.  It  shows 
how  a  change  which  may  seem 
simple  to  an  advertiser  can  be 
costly  and  time  consuming  to  a 
newspaper  and  can  result  in 
failure  to  produce  the  most  cy^ 
catching  advertisement  possible. 

The  film  is  available  to  ANPA 
members  for  showing  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  advertising  personnel. 
It  may  either  be  purchased  out¬ 
right  or  rented. 

With  the  film  is  a  kit  con¬ 
taining  many  “Do’s  and  Don’ts" 
of  copy  preparation  as  well  as 
instructions  for  the  film  show¬ 
ing,  and  a  short  introduction  for 
use  in  explaining  the  film.  In¬ 
terested  ANPA  members  should 
write  370  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

• 

ANA  Elects  Frost 

Donald  S.  Frost,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  advertising,  Bristol- 
Myers  Products  Division,  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  Co.,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  by  the  ANA  Board  of 
Directors.  He  succeeds  Henry 
Schachte,  vicepresident.  Lever 
Brothers  Co.  who  was  elected 
vice-chairman  of  the  ANA  at 
its  annual  meeting  in  October 
of  this  year. 

• 

Elgin  Named 

J.  D.  Elgin  has  been  named 
manager  of  Socony  Mobil  Oil 
Company’s  advertising  depart¬ 
ment.  He  succeeds  P.  A.  Gosman 
who  has  been  appointed  special 
assistant  to  the  domestic  mar 
keting  manager. 


EDITOR  ac 


New  Press  Lounge 

The  Newspaper  Reporters  As¬ 
sociation  of  New  York  City  hM 
moved  into  new  clubrooms  in 
the  Hotel  Manhattan,  Eighth 
Ave.  and  44th  Street.  Plans  are 
being  made  for  an  official  house-  ^ 
warming  party  in  January. 
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THE  FORT  WORTH  STAR-TELEGRAM 

254,602  227,662 

(M&E  Combined)  Sunday 

ABC  Audit  Report  —  March  31,  1957 


EXTRA  INFLUENCE 

Not  only  is  the  Star-Telegram  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
but  spreads  its  influence  to  the  far  corners  of  West  Texas. 
100  counties  fall  under  this  influence. 

EXTRA  COVERAGE 

Coverage  clearly  establishes  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram 
Texas’  greatest  metropolitan  newspaper.  Not  only  does  the 
Star-Telegram  cover  virtually  everyone  in  the  metropolitan 
area,  but  achieves  better  than  20%  family  coverage  in  44 
counties — combined  daily;  52  on  Sunday  ...  a  far  greater 
number  than  any  other  Texas  newspaper. 

EXTRA  GROWTH 

Since  1947,  Metropolitan  Fort  Worth  has  grown  more  than 
two-and-one-half  times  as  fast  as  Texas  ...  a  78.9%  in¬ 
crease  in  population,  or  enough  people  to  make  up  another 
city  the  size  of  El  Paso.  In  the  same  period.  Fort  Worth 
retail  sales  have  more  than  doubled. 


EXTRA  BIG  DOLLARS  TO  SPEND 

The  "extra-big”  100-county  Star-Telegram  market  accounts 
for  24.6%  of  Texas  population  .  ,  .  but  .  .  .  these  2  million 
account  for  more  than  their  share — 26.5%  of  the  state’s  in¬ 
come — and  26.1%  of  total  retail  sales. 

Source  of  information:  SRDS  Consumer  Markets  I 


Fort  Worth  STAR-TELE(m 

AMON  G.  CARTER,  Jr.,  President  and  National  Advertising  Director/ 


without  the  use  of  schemes,  premiums  or  contests 
"Jusf  a  good  newspaper" 
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Headlines 
Can  Hurt 
Business 

Newspapers  should  show 
greater  increases  in  advertising 
than  other  media  in  1958  in  the 
opinion  of  Samuel  Cherr,  senior 
vicepresident,  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam,  Inc.  At  the  same  time,  he 
warned,  “unbalanced  business 
news  headlines  can  damage  our 
economy.” 

Mr.  Cherr,  nationally  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  economist  and  busi¬ 
ness  analyst,  is  retiring  from 
the  agency  Jan.  1.  He  made  his 
economic  projections  for  next 
year  to  the  agency  staff,  and  en¬ 
larged  upon  them  in  a  special 
interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week. 

Sees  Linage  Cain 

“Because  of  expanded  efforts 
to  stimulate  immediate  sales, 
newspaper  advertising  probably 
will  increase  next  year  over 
1957,”  Mr.  Cherr  declared. 
“However,  it  is  not  likely  this 
gain  will  be  at  the  expense  of 
any  other  medium — TV,  radio 
or  magazines.  The  increase  will 
probably  come  largely  through 
additional  advertising  by  re¬ 
tailers  and  also  through  en¬ 
larged  cooperative  funds,  most 
of  which  are  invested  in  news¬ 
papers.  While  the  over  all  cost 
of  sales  promotion  by  business 
will  go  up,  it  is  possible  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  won’t  spend  more 
money  in  1958  through  their 
agents. 

“Even  if  newspaper  linage  ad¬ 
vanced  as  much  as  five  percent 
next  year,  it  would  have  little 
or  no  effect  upon  TV,  radio  or 
the  magazines.  There  is  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  thinking  by  the 
various  media  that  they  can  only 
gain  at  the  expense  of  one  an¬ 
other.  All  advertising  media  will 


continue  to  prosper.  Look  at 
radio,  right  now.  A  few  years 
ago  it  was  supposed  to  be  dead 
as  an  advertising  medium.  It’s  a 
pretty  lusty  corpse,  I  should  say, 
“You  don’t  have  to  slug  the 
other  guy  to  death  to  build  a 
successful  business.” 

Mr.  Cherr’s  projection  of  cur¬ 
rent  statistics,  most  of  them 
from  government  sources,  leads 
him  to  the  belief  that  1958  will 
be  a  business  year  of  “contra¬ 
dictions  and  confusions.” 

Balanced  Presentation 

But  it  is  my  fer\’ent  hope  that 
newspaper  editors  throughout 
the  country  will  not  add  to  the 
confusion,”  he  declared.  “News¬ 
papers  can  and  do  exert  an 
enormous  influence  on  our  econ¬ 
omy.  What  is  needed  this  com¬ 
ing  year  more  than  ever  is  a 
thoughtful,  balanced  presenta¬ 
tion  of  business  news. 

“Naturally  newspapers  must 
tell  the  truth.  If  conditions  are 
bad,  the  facts  must  be  printed. 
The  danger  lies  in  the  printing 
of  half-truths,  which  can  mis¬ 
lead  people. 

“The  Republican  editor  is  apt 
to  report  that  conditions  are 
w'onderful,  there  is  no  need  to 
worry.  That’s  not  true.  A  typi¬ 
cal  current  Democratic  news¬ 
paper’s  headlines  today  might 
read,  ‘UnemplojTnent  Up — Dan¬ 
ger  in  Sight.’  Unemployment 
may  be  up,  but  so  is  employ¬ 
ment.  There  are  more  people  in 
the  working  force  today.  Bal¬ 
anced  presentation  of  news  re¬ 
quires  the  editor  to  say  so.  I 
have  never  been  an  advocate  of 
glossing  over  unpleasant  facts, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  am  com¬ 
pletely  opposed  to  a  lopsided 
presentation  of  any  information. 
We  are  a  nation  of  headline 
readers,  and  copy  editors  of  the 
newspapers  can  cause  a  great 
deal  of  damage  if  they  are  not 
careful.” 

Mr.  Cherr  said  he  expected  re¬ 
tail  sales  of  durable  goods  to 
rise  an  estimated  two  percent; 


non-durable  goods  two  and  a 
half  percent;  and  service  items 
about  six  percent.  Classed 
among  seiwice  items  are  expen¬ 
ditures  for  insurance,  travel, 
education,  doctors,  dentists, 
beauty  parlors,  barbers,  etc. 

Rise  in  Unemployment 

“The  U.S.  economy  can  expect 
an  increase  in  unemployment,” 
he  continued,  “but  at  the  same 
time  there  will  be  a  rise  in  total 
employment;  federal  spending 
may  decrease,  but  expenditures 
by  states  and  municipalities  will 
increase.  There  will  be  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  overtime  pay,  but  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  higher  income  level. 
While  the  earnings  of  some 
large  corporations  may  be  down, 
the  dividends  of  the  same  cor¬ 
porations  may  go  up. 

No  Need  for  Fear 

“When  you  have  this  kind  of 
a  situation,  you  have  a  year  of 
some  misgivings,  but  there  is  no 
need  to  be  fearful.  This  country 
will  never  see  another  depression 
in  which  there  would  be  a  sharp 
decrease  of  approximately  15 
percent  in  business. 

“Our  economy  is  a  living  pul¬ 
sating  force,  motivated  by  many 
things  that  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured,”  Mr.  Cherr  concluded.  “It 
is  like  our  body  which  has  its 
ups  and  downs  and  rest  peri¬ 
ods.” 

Mr.  Cherr  started  with  Young 
&  Rubicam  in  1925  when  the 
agency  was  located  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Previously  he  had  been 
assistant  publisher  of  the  old 
New  York  American.  He  is 
credited  with  originating  the 
concept  of  merchandising  in  the 
advertising  agency  business. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 


NEW  PLANTS  •  MODERNIZATIONS  *  EXTENSIONS 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE 

ENGINEERS-ARCHITECTS 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y.  BOSTON  16,  MASS.  SPARTANBURG,  S.  C. 
41  East  42nd  Street  316  Stuart  Street  Montgomery  Bldg. 
Brochure  on  request 


Space  Age  Class 
For  Reporters 

Washington 

Almost  200  Washington  re¬ 
porters  went  back  to  school  last 
week  to  become  educated  on  the 
Space  Age  by  a  panel  of  experts 
at  the  Air  Force  Association’s 
missile  conference. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of 
reporters  for  local  and  near¬ 
by  newspapers,  correspondents, 
press  association  specialists, 
newscasters,  editorial  writers, 
magazine  staff  men,  correspond¬ 
ents  of  foreign  newspapers,  and 
a  plane  load  of  newsmen  flown 
in  from  points  west. 

The  press  was  seeking  both 
background  and  spot  news  per¬ 
taining  to  missiles,  rockets  and 
satellites. 

Chalmers  M.  Roberts,  Wash- 
inffton  Post  reporter  at  the 
State  Department,  wrote:  “Now 
that  journalistic  education  is 
hack  in  fashion,  maybe  some  or¬ 
ganization  with  roots  in  the 
State  Department  will  try  a  ses¬ 
sion  on  changing  diplomacy  in 
the  Space  Age.  It  could  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  interests  of  better  i^ 
poiting.  And  some  of  the  gen¬ 
erals  and  admirals,  too,  ought  to 
be  in  the  audience.” 

• 

LaCrosse  Daily  Puls 
In  Ad  Discounts 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

The  La  Crosse  Tribune  an¬ 
nounces  that  volume  and  fr^ 
quency  discounts  on  national 
advertising  will  be  offered  by 
the  Tribune  effective  Feb.  1. 


H/f  T-  r-  .  ® 

Maxon  1  o  Lreale  5o  Une  with  discounts  ranging  from 

Brand  Names  Program  4%  for  a  lOO-line  advertise- 

,  ment  running  13  consecutive 
Dctroit  Mich.  ^  100-line 

Maxon  Inc.,  will  create  the  50  consecutive 

1958  consumer  advertising  cam-  a^s 

paign  for  Brand  Names  Foun-  ,  •  „  ro  i. 


dation,  it  was  announced  by 
Henry  E.  Abt,  president  of  the 
Foundation. 


running  50  weeks. 

A  new  flat  rate  for  ROP  color 
is  set  up  for  a  1,000-line  mini- 


As  the  voluntary  agency,  "lu*"  up  to  a  full  page  of  B/lc 
Maxon  Inc.  ■will  be  responsible  I^/2c  $70  and  B/3c  $80. 

during  the  coming  year  for  ad-  Discounts  are  based  on  black 
vertising  that  appears  in  time  white  space  only  and  arc 

and  space  contributed  by  vir-  not  applicable  to  color  prenii- 
tually  every  advertising  medi-  urns. 

um.  In  1957  to  date,  110  maga-  number  of  larger  papers 

zines,  more  than  550  news-  have  announced  the  ad  discounts 
papers,  nearly  1,600  radio  and  recently,  but  it  is  believed  that 
television  stations  and  transit  Tribune  (circulation  about 
lines  in  nearly  78,000  vehicles  33  qoo)  is  among  the  first  in  its 
have  participated  in  the  adver-  circulation  range  to  offer  the 
tising  series.  Through  these 
media,  the  ads  have  reached  the 

average  U.S.  and  Canadian  Mrs.  Maxine  Kahler  is  man- 
household  more  than  70  times,  ager  of  general  advertising  for 
and  the  estimated  value  of  the  the  Tribune  and  Jann  &  Kelleyi 
program  has  been  about  $12  Inc.  is  the  paper’s  national  ad- 
million.  vertising  representative. 
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in  Canada . . . 


retail  sales  R/Um  our 


markets  are  greater  than 
those  of  Buff alo,Q)t  Albany ,  I 


Rochester,  ffl]  Syracuse 


and  Schenectady  f  combined! 

When  you  advertise  in  the  8  Southam  Newspapers  your  message  reaches 
and  influences  more  than  1,550,000  readers  daily  in  an  over  2  BILLION, 

248  MILLION  dollar  retail  sales  market!  That’s  a  retail  market  greater  than 
that  of  five  New  York  State  cities  combined— dind  it’s  too  big  a  market  to  miss. 

Just  remember  in  reaching  this  market,  no  other  single  advertising 
medium  can  compare  with  the  phenomenal  selling  power  of  the 
8  Southam  Newspapers.  As  the  favourite  local  papers  they  create  the  most 
interest — get  the  best  results. 

So  if  you  would  like  your  share  of  this  valuable  Canadian  market,  you  can 
have  it— but  only  through  the  8  Southam  Newspapers. 


YOU  GET  ACTION  WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN 

THE  SOUTHAM  NEWSPAPERS 


OmWA  .  HAMIITON  .  NOATH  BAY  .  WINNING  „„„„  STAIIS  BIMISENTATWI 

Citizen  Spectotor  Nugget  Tribune  Cre.mer  &  Woodwofd  Ine.  (Con.  Dlv.) 

CALGARY  e  MEDICINE  HAT  e  EDMONTON  e  VANCOUVER*  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 

„  , ,  Son  Francisco,  lot  Angelet,  Atlanta 
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JOURNAUSM  EDUCATION 


Writing  Assignments 
Challenge  J-Students 


Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  new  research  program,  de¬ 
signed  to  present  an  educational 
challenge  to  first-year  journal¬ 
ism  students  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  is  being  offered  for  the 
first  time  this  fall. 

Nine  students  from  the  fresh¬ 
man  class  have  been  chosen  for 
this  pilot  program.  Students 
qualified  on  the  basis  of  high 
school  records,  college  board  ex¬ 
amination  scores,  e.xperience  in 
the  field  of  journalism,  faculty 
interviews,  and  proficiency  ex¬ 
aminations. 

Each  selected  student  will 
write  a  paper  on  some  journal¬ 
istic  topic  determined  by  him 
and  his  faculty  adviser.  Students 
undertaking  special  research 
projects  are  not  required  to  at¬ 
tend  introductory  journalism 
lectures  or  discussion  sessions. 
Instead,  they  attend  faculty  con¬ 
ferences  and  work  on  super\'ised 
reading  assignments. 

Among  student  research  pap¬ 
ers  now  under  way  are  “A  Cri¬ 
tique  of  Literary  Critics,” 
“Radio  News  Gathering  on  a 
Local  Level,”  “The  Influence  of 
Broadway  Drama  Critics,”  and 
“An  Analysis  of  Editorial  Com¬ 
ments  on  the  Announcements  of 
Sputniks  I  and  II.” 

Wesley  C.  Clark,  dean  of 
Journalism,  said,  “This  experi¬ 
mental  program  serves  a  dual 
purpose;  it  gives  students  an 
opportunity  to  delve  into  some 
aspect  of  journalism  of  particu¬ 
lar  interest  to  them  and  at  the 
.same  time  provides  a  test  for 
their  intellectual  capacities.” 

In  charge  of  the  new  research 
program  are  Dean  Clark,  Roland 
E.  Wolseley,  chairman  of  the 
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magazine  department,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Laubach  and  Wilma  W’ash- 
burn,  lecturers. 

*  *  * 

Student  Financial  Aid 

Gainsville,  Fla. 

More  opportunity  for  gradu¬ 
ate  work  in  the  field  of  journal¬ 
ism  is  planned  by  the  School  of 
Journalism  and  Communications 
at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Students  can  receive  financial 
help  through  a  program  for 
graduate  aissistantships. 

Rae  0.  Weimer,  director  of 
the  school,  said  a  number  of 
graduate  assistantships  will  be 
open  to  students  in  the  fields  of 
editorial  journalism,  public  rela¬ 
tions,  advertising,  radio,  and 
television  in  an  expanded  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  these  progrrams  a 
blaster  of  Arts  degree  may  lie 
given  in  one  of  the  above  fields 
while  the  student  works  a  one- 
third  assistantship  loaid.  In  this 
way  the  graduate  student  will 
receive  $1,400  for  two  semesters. 

An  academic  year  of  graduate 
residence  may  be  completed  in 
two  semesters  plus  a  summer 
school  term. 

The  school  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  its  second  TV  studio-con¬ 
trol  room  setup  and  is  entering 
an  expanded  program  in  closed- 
circuit  teaching.  Beginning  in 
June  1958  the  school  plans  to 
begin  closed-circuit  teaching  on 
a  state-wide  basis  along  with 
open-circuit  educational  televi- 


I'vieiire  Vi  riler  on  Faculty 

Boston 

Two  new  members  have  been 
appointed  to  the  faculty  of  Bos¬ 


ton  University’s  school  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  communica¬ 
tions,  according  to  Dean  Melvin 
Broadshaug. 

Named  as  assistant  professor 
of  journalism  is  Wilson  B.  Key 
Jr.,  formerly  a  scientific  and 
technical  writer  at  Northrop 
Aircraft  Corporation,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  department  of  journ¬ 
alism  at  the  University  of  Den¬ 
ver.  Mr.  Key  obtained  his  bach¬ 


elor  of  arts  degree  from  Mexico 
City  College  and  his  master  of 
ai*ts  degree  from  U.C.L.A. 

In  addition  to  his  academic 
career,  Mr.  Key  has  been  active 
as  producer  in  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

Appointed  to  a  new  adminis¬ 
trative  position  as  student  per¬ 
sonnel  advisor  is  Ellsworth  C. ' 
Keil,  also  a  former  radio  writer- 
producer. 


AP  Study  Group 
Assignments  Made 

Membership  of  16  continuing  Clarion  Ledger  K 

.  j  ...  ^  J.U  4  K..  T.  Larson,  Norfolk  Virpnnian^Pikit; 

study  C0mrnitt66S  OI  tn6  Asso-  Oscar  Liden,  San  Joao  Mercury;  Rof 
ciat^  Press  Managing  Editors  ??!*,. Seattle  Times:  A4«: 
,  ...  n>  »  Niblingr,  Sherman  (Texas)  Demoent. 

Association  is  announced  by  SPORTS— Wilfrid  Smith,  Chlar 
Coleman  A.  Harwell,  .APME  Tribune,  chairman:  I^irmanKiher. 

.  ,  ^  1  t_  ..^1  1  Atlanta  Journal:  William  H.  GoUyns. 

president,  and  by  the  men  who  Midland  (Texas)  Reporter-Telegnm 
will  head  the  committees  for  the  R«t».rt  G.  Drake,  WatCT^lle  (^Bti 
,  ^  Sentinel;  Charles  Hamilton,  Richmoml 

coming  year  —  .1,  Edward  Mur-  News  Leader;  Clayton  O.  Horn,  Bmh- 
ray,  general  chairman,  and  Rotl-  «.«»«•«  New^mpers  Canton  Ohio:  Piu! 

r  ,  T  .  Zimmerman,  Los  Angeles  Times, 

erick  J,  \\  atts,  vice  chairman.  writin(J-^.  b.  Huiianey,  Ore 


erick  J.  v\  atts,  vice  cnairman.  writin(J-^.  b.  Huiianey,  Ore 
O'!.  -  .  .  r  II  land  News,  Chairman;  Edward  P,  FU- 

Ihe  appointments  follow:  l„„,  Toledo  Blade;  Tom  Hanes,  Norfolk 

DOHESnO— Sam  Ragan,  Raleigh  Ledger-Dispatch;  Jack  Kiraege^illii 
News  &  Observer,  Chairman:  Dwijfht  Oakland  TriboBe 

Allison,  San  Antonio  Light;  Charles  ..Worcester  Teli^- 

Bennett,  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  James  Gazette:  Fendall  Yerxa,  Wilmington 
Bracken.  Spokane  Spokesman-Review;  rvrTs.-.r>.. .mevr 

Myron  V.  DePew,  Sacramento  Bee:  FREIBDC^  QF  INTORl^TTON 

James  E.  Jarvis.  Chattanooga  HmeB;  H?'?  Schutz.  Redwo^  City 
Henry  Leader,  Plainfield  (N.J.)  Cour-  th^rman ;  Beng^in  H  Carroll.  ^ 
ier-News:  Harmon  Phillips.  Tulsa  Tri-  Kepor^-Dispatch;  Ai^r^- 


bune;  Hoke  Welch,  Miami  News. 


can,  Kansas  City  Times;  Robert  Evir, 


United  Press 

NEWSPICTURES 
Tell  i  the  S.tery 


BUSINESS  NE^  — John  Colt,  „  Newton. 

Kansas  City  Star,  Chairman:  Turner  T^^P®:  ,  Charles  S.  Brnr. 

Catledge,  New  York  Times:  Robert  Jredericlabi^  Fr^  Lance-Stsr;  Oen. 
Copelan,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  Tom  -v..  v 

HarrU,  St.  Petersburg  Times;  Carl  M.  „  FERSONl^L-Georee  Beebe,  ^ 
Saunders,  Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-  '*”.1-0'  w***!!’ 

Patriot:  Robert  C.  Schaub,  Decatur  H^ford  Courant ;  Wlllim  Hill,  W^- 
Herald  and  Review.  Star;  Vii^nt  S.  Jon^  Gm- 

FOREIGN-Gordon  Hanna.  Memphis  "®“ 

Commercial  Appeal,  Chairman  ;  J.  S.  C.  niS.WT 

TiV^f  Howard  B.  Taylor,  San  Diego  Union. 

Enquire^  ^nest^t^^arlMton  XEWSF’EATURES— Robert  Notoon. 

ChS^niel??  R1W1.MI  * h’  Portland  Oregonian,  CSiairman;  Mm. 

Francele  Armstrong,  Henderson  Glesnw 
Journal :  Hampton  Dunn,  Tampa  Timm ; 
V-  5  T  ■  ■  Tanner  Hunt,  Beaumont  Enterprii*: 

NEWSPHOTOS  —  Vint  Jennin^,  Murray  Powers,  Akron  Beacon  Jour- 
CharlMton  (W.Va.)  Daily  S^il,  Chair-  .  j^mes  I^musen,  Gary  Post-Tri- 
Angelo,  Detroit^  Press:  bune:  Mort  Stem.  Denver  Post. 

5- .  Philadelphia  nEW  TRENDS— Mason  Walsh.  Dtl- 

Bullrtw  Trf  ^rein.  Monterey  Pen-  ja,  TUnes-Herald.  Chairman;  Quinton 
msula  Herald  ;  Pr^Heal»rlm,  St.  Paul  Beauge,  Williamsport  SunAJazette :  Snin 
Dispatch;  Irving  Mansell,  Youngstown  pay.  New  York  Jouraal-Amcricnn: 
Vindicator;  George  RoronWg,  ^cson  John  F.  Dille  Jr..  Elkhart  Truth; 
Citizen:  James  Ward.  Jackson  (Miss.)  Wallace  Lomoe.  Milwaukee  Joumsl; 
Daily  News.  Gus  Nordin.  Duluth  Herald  and  Ne«»- 

CXJLOR — Howard  (Tleavinger,  Spok-  Tribune ;  Everett  Norland,  <3hicniro 
I  ane  Chronicle,  Chairman;  G.  W,  Daily  News  Otto  Pressprich,  Saginaw 
Churchill.  Nashville  Tennessean;  Ken-  News;  Nick  Williams,  IxM  Angeles 
neth  S.  (Jonn,  San  Jose  Mercury-News;  Times. 

John  Montgomery,  Columbia  (S.C.)  TECHNICAL  PROGRESS  —  Everest 
State.  P.  Dertick,  (Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

WASHIN(JTON— Kenneth  L.  Simms,  Chairman;  Karl  R.  McElroy,  Syraciw 
San  Diego  Tribune,  Chairman ;  Phil  Herald-Journal  &  American ;  John  K. 
Heisler,  Baltimore  fNenIng  Sun,  Vice  Quad,  New  Brunswick  Home  News:  "• 
Chairman  for  Sections;  BVank  C.  Al-  D.  Reimert,  Allentown  Call:  Larrr 
len.  New  Orleans  ^ates;  Orien  F.  Sisk,  San  Diego  Evening  Tribune. 
Fifer  Jr.,  Phoenix  ^public;  Alfred  CONTENT — John  Stempel.  Bloom- 

Friendly,  Washington  Post  &  Times-  ington  (Ind.)  Daily  Student,  Chairman  ; 
Herald ;  Arthur  Laro,  Houston  Post;  Ernest  Gueymard,  Baton  Rouge  SUte 
^  Howard  Oyer,  Chillicothe  Gazette;  Times:  Gerald  Moriarty,  Kewanee  Star 
George  Tracy,  Milwaukee  Sentinel:  Courier,  Paul  Swensson.  Minn«ai»lu 
I  Richard  Young,  Charlotte  News.  Tribune :  Kenneth  R.  West.  Lanainz- 

STATE  CIRCUITS— John  D.  Paul-  State  Journal;  Miles  Wolff,  Greens- 
son,  Fargo  Forum,  Chairman;  C.  C.  horo  News. 

Aldridge  Jr.,  Beaumont  Journal;  Up-  * 

pen  Davidson,  Daytona  Beach  News-  f 

Journal:  Daryle  Feldmeir,  Minneapolis  L<aL-Olir  namCIf 

Tribune:  Theodore  Johnson,  Pomona  _  ,  _  ,  «  .  _,„o 

Progress-Bulletin;  J.  E.  Lambright,  Joseph  B.  LaCour  becomes 

Savannah  News  Press;  Gilbert  P.  o-pnprnl  mnnnirpr  nf  Interstate 
Smith,  Utica  Daily  Press;  Sid  Steen,  general  manager  ot  xniersw 

Tulsa  World.  United  Newspapers,  Inc.,  repre- 

MEMBERSHIP  ci'^TiONS—  sentative  for  Negro  newspapers. 

Charles  King.  Utica  Observer-Dis-  u  ,  _  ,  _ _ -on- 

patch.  Chairman:  Robert  B.  Beith.  He  was  formerly  general  man 
Portland  (Maine)  Press-Herald  and  ager  of  Associated  Publishers, 
Express;  Martin  Gagie,  Danville  (III.)  t 
;  Cknnmercial  News;  Purser  Hewitt,  xnc. 
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Number  2  of  a  toriot.  Koprints  of  original 
artwork  suitablo  for  framing  can  bo  ob- 
tainod  by  writing  to  Bloctric  Cyo  Equipmont 
Co.,  Danvillo,  Illinois. 


Panel  Offers 
Solutions  to 
Top  Problems 

San  Francisco 
Solutions  to  the  top  10  news¬ 
paper  problems  and  challenges 


to  meet  new  needs  were  mingled 
in  the  two-day  sessions  of  the 
California  Press  Association 
here  recently.  Justus  Craemer, 
San  Rafael  (Calif.)  Independ¬ 
ent-Journal,  presided. 

John  B.  Long,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  California  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  led  the  panel 
on  the  list  of  today’s  most  press¬ 
ing  problems.  Panelists  were 
Eugene  C.  Bishop,  president. 
Peninsula  Newspapers,  Inc. ; 


Ben  Reddick,  publisher,  New¬ 
port  Harbor  News-Press,  and 
Richard  A.  Miller  and  Albert 
E.  Gilbert,  CNPA  office  man¬ 
agers. 

Coal  Defined 

"The  newspaper  should  be  a 
properly  manufactured  product, 
properly  packaged,  and  re¬ 
searched  so  you  can  tell  what  is 
in  the  package”  was  the  wrapup 
suggestion  proffered  by  Mr. 


Reddick. 

Better  type  and  photos,  per¬ 
sonal  studies  of  markets  and 
improved  accounting  were 
among  specifics  voiced  by  the 
former  newspaper  photographer. 
Needs  are  growing  as  television 
adds  color,  he  warned. 

“Publishers  themselves  are 
selling  themselves  too  cheaply," 
he  declared  in  urging  a  firmly- 
established  profit  base  enabling 
newspaper  security  and  pub¬ 
lishers’  salaries  on  a  par  with 
the  publisher’s  duties. 

This  will  require  firm  rate 
structures  and  a  newspaper  sell¬ 
ing  price  above  the  10-cent  level, 
“which  in  most  cases  does  not 
meet  the  cost  of  newsprint," 
Mr.  Reddick  said. 

Escaped  Gunman 

The  outspoken  publisher  re¬ 
cently  was  called  from  his  home 
at  night  to  answer  a  disaster 
call.  He  answered,  armed  with 
his  camera.  A  gunman  being 
hunted  in  a  slaying  held  a  pistol 
to  his  neck  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  but  the  gun  failed  to 
fire  and  Mr.  Reddick  and  a 
police  officer  managed  to  wrest 
the  gun  away  from  the  armed 
man. 

The  CNPA  is  meeting  the 
challenge  of  recruits  in  a  series 
of  moves,  Mr.  Bishop  advised. 
These  include  establishment  of 
a  college  liaison  committee,  the  , 
development  of  student  news¬ 
paper  memberships  and  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint-committee  which 
will  report  at  the  February  con¬ 
vention. 

Aimual  or  semi-annual  eval¬ 
uations  by  each  publisher  were 
advocated  by  the  CNPA  presi¬ 
dent.  These  should  cover  chang¬ 
ing  news  coverage  needs  as  well 
as  the  evaluation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  factors  in  the  community. 
Editorial  policy  changes  also  are 
needed  to  meet  new  conditions, 
he  suggested. 

Plans  for  awards  to  special 
defenders  of  press  freedom  were 
revealed  in  the  discussions. 
These  will  be  disclosed  at  the 
Coronado  sessions. 

Bert  J.  Abraham,  publisher. 
Bellflower  Herald-Enterprise, 
urged  a  circulation  audit  check¬ 
ing  plan  on  behalf  of  “commu¬ 
nity  newspapers,  which  some  ' 
call  throwaways.” 

There  are  more  than  100  high- 
class  community  newspapers  in 
Los  Angeles  County  alone,  he 
declared.  The  field  is  growing 
and  the  need  of  certification  of 
circulation  is  gaining,  he  report¬ 
ed. 

Homer  Wood,  persistent  cam¬ 
paigner  from  the  Porterville 
Recorder,  pointed  out  that  com¬ 
posing  room  cost  reductions 
would  be  enabled  by  simplifie<i  ^ 
spelling. 


Paper  Manufacturers  Company  wishes  you  a  Happy  New  Year 


PERFEQION  PERFORATOR  TAPE  WHICH  BEGAN  AS  A  SPECIALIZED  DEVICE  FOR  TRANSMITTING  MESSAGES  HAS 
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SUDDENLY  BECOME  A  SOLID  BASIS  FOR  AUTOMATION  IN  MANY  FORMS.  IT  CAN  BE  USED  FOR  MORE  PURPOSES 
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WITH  FEWER  MODIFICATIONS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  METHOD  OF  AUTOMATIC  COMMUNICATION  YET  DEVISED. 


K.F6CTION  '•“'O'";™' 


PERFECTION  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE  is  used  with  satisfaction 
on  more 'teletypesetters  than  any  other  Brand. 


PERFECTION^  TELETYPESETTER  TAPE 


7/8"  standard  width.  Special  widths  available. 

FOLDED:  v 

Dispenses  directiy  from  magazine— 10  to  a  carton. 

3000'  lengths  give  up  to  21  hours  of  uninterrupted  service. 
19"  between  folds.  No  need  to  crimp  and  crease. 

ROLLS: 

8"  diameter— Packed  32  rolls  per  carton. 

Colors— Buff,  White,  Green,  Blue,  Pink,  Canary  and  Gray. 


MANUFACTURERS 

COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA  15,  PA. 


Write  for  booklet  of  information  and  samples 
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TELETYPESETTER  USER  REPORT:  Estherville,  Iowa 


"Extra-large  and  special  editions  are 

all  in  a  day's  work  with  TTS*"  equipment!" 


says  Deemer  Lee, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
Estherville  Daily  News 


Barbara  Murphy,  a  junior  college  student  who  helps  out  part-time,  looks  up  from  her  work 
at  the  TTS  porforator.  Any  good  typist  can  be  quickly  trained  to  operate  the  perforator. 
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A.  J.  McDonald,  (right).  Daily  News  mechanical  sup>erintendent,  and  Bob  Heins,  an 
apprentice  printer,  check  the  TTS  operating  unit  attached  to  one  of  the  two  linecasting 
machines  in  the  shop.  TTS-equipped  iinecasting  machines  may  also  be  operated  manually. 


“We’re  getting  ‘type  out  of  our  ears’ 
for  the  first  time  here  at  the  News,” 
writes  Mr.  Lee.  “We  turned  out  about 
450  lines  per  hour  before  installing 
Teletypesetter  equipment,  but  now 
we’re  averaging  over  700  lines  per 
hour  with  our  two  machines.  This 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  handle  extra- 
large  papers,  special  editions  and  other 
unusual  situations.” 

The  Estherville  Daily  News,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Estherville,  Iowa,  first  in¬ 
stalled  Teletypesetter  equipment  in 
April,  1953.  TTS  was  added  to  a 
Model  C  Intertype.  In  November, 
1954,  the  Daily  News  bought  a  new 
Linotype  Comet,  installing  another 
TTS  operating  unit  at  the  same  time. 
Editor  and  Publisher  Lee  continues: 

“We  punch  all  our  local  news  and 
classified  ads,  running  this  tape  along 
with  the  AP  wire  tape  we  receive.  This 
takes  care  of  all  our  straight  matter 
production. 

“In  addition,  our  TTS  system  helps 
us  meet  earlier  deadlines  than  ever 
before.  Since  our  demands  for  live 
spot  news  are  heaviest  at  the  noon 
hour,  we  run  the  two  machines  and 
the  perforator  right  through  lunch¬ 
time.  This  gives  us  type  when  we 
really  want  it,  keeps  production  up  to 
our  needs. 

“We’re  currently  using  three  oper¬ 
ators  to  keep  our  perforator  going 
full-time— one  in  the  morning,  another 
in  the  afternoon,  and  a  third  at  night. 
We’ve  found  that  any  good  typist  can 
easily  be  trained  to  operate  the  perfor¬ 
ator— usually  in  a  matter  of  days! 

“Though  our  total  costs  of  TTS 
type  production  are  about  the  same  as 
they  were  with  manual  operation, 
we’re  using  a  great  many  more  pro¬ 
duction  units.  And  our  cost  per  unit 
has  been  cut  considerably.” 

If  you  would  like  to  cut  composi¬ 
tion  costs  and  increase  type  produc¬ 
tion  with  TTS  mechanical  automation, 
write  to:  Teletypesetter  Corporation, 
Dept.  EI2.  2752  North  Clybourn 
Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois. 


TELETYPESETTER 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Trade  leaders  attending  indus¬ 
try  shows  during  peak  January 
month  will  still  be  able  to  see 
their  Fairchild  newspapers  while 
away  from  home  through  a  wide¬ 
spread  distribution  program 
scheduled  by  Fairchild’s  Circu¬ 
lation  Department.  During  the 
month,  about  210,000  copies  of 
the  seven  Fairchild  papers  will 
l>e  distributed  at  78  shows  and 
conventions. 

Largest  concentration  of  show 
visitors  takes  place  at  Chicago 
Home  Furnishings  Markets,  Jan. 
6-17.  Seven  airlines,  eleven  rail¬ 
ways  will  accommodate  Chicago- 
bound  passengers  embarking 
from  about  50  U.  S.  cities  with 
copies  of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  over  week-end  of  Jan.  4. 
Papers  will  he  available  at  mar¬ 
kets  each  day  in  exhibition  build¬ 
ings,  in  lobbies  of  46  hotels. 

Members  of  New  York  editor- 
ial  and  advertising  departments 
of  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
DAILY  will  cover  shows  along 
with  regular  Chicago  bureau 
staff.  Louis  Goodenougji,  editor, 
Madeleine  Monroe,  fashion  ed¬ 
itor,  and  Emanuel  Hoffman,  news 
editor,  head  a  group  of  14  ed¬ 
itors  and  reporters  from  New 
York.  L.  E.  Williams,  advertising 
director,  will  be  accompanied  by 
10  other  members  of  his  New 
York  ad  staff.  Walter  Kelly,  as¬ 
sistant  circulation  manager,  wall 
supervise  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
D.AILY’s  distribution. 

1957  was  the  biggest  year  in 
the  history  of  FOOTWEAR 
NEWS.  Advertising  linage  was  at 
an  all-time  high,  marking  the 
eighth  consecutive  year  that  the 
paper  has  shown  linage  increase. 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY  Ufts 
the  curtain  on  1958  with  publi¬ 
cation  on  Jan.  6  of  its  annual 
Forecast  issue.  It  contains  news, 
ideas,  features  and  services  to 
help  retailers  and  manufacturers 
make  effective  plans  and  con¬ 
solidate  their  position  in  the 
competitive  picture  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year. 

Starting  Jan.  3,  SUPERMAR¬ 
KET  NEWS  will  run  a  series  of 
articles,  ’’The  New  Way  at  Safe¬ 
way,”  based  on  a  special  study 
of  the  giant  food  chain’s  opera¬ 
tion.  Articles  will  spell  out  the 
organization,  administrators,  pol¬ 
icies  and  principles,  ideas  and 
methods  that  zoomed  Safeway 
from  a  profit  of  $13,621,803  in 
1955  to  one  of  $25,406,310  in  1956. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Women's  Wear  Daily,  Electronic  News, 
Home  Furnishings  Daily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footweor  News.  Books. 


Miller  in  Paris 

Rochestfji,  N.  Y. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.  Inc,  and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union,  has  been  in  Paris 
covering  sidelights  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
summit  conference  for  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Group. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Harry  W.  Conner,  former 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  city 
hall  reporter  —  to  executive  aide 
of  Congressman  Donald  E. 
Tewes  (Wis.  2nd  District) 

«  *  * 

Gene  Miller,  for  three  years 
rewriteman  and  feature  writer 
for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader — to  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
Herald. 

*  if  * 

Thomas  Lee,  city  hall  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch  —  resigned  to 
tour  Europe. 

*  *  * 

Robert  McNeil,  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  News  Leader  for  the  last 
six  years — to  public  relations 
post  with  the  Virginia  Bankers 
Association. 

*  ♦  * 

Delbert  O.  Snodgrass,  re¬ 
cently  discharged  from  the 
Army — to  courthouse  reporter 
for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Journal. 

if  if  if 

John  M.  Harrison,  associate 
editor  of  the  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade — to  publisher  of  Student 
Publications,  Inc.,  at  the  Uni- 
vei’sity  of  Iowa.  He  will  also  be 
an  instructor. 

*  *  * 

John  Pusey,  formerly  of  the 
public  relations  staff  of  Mutual 
Health  and  Accident  Corp. — to 
the  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  as  a  reporter-rewriteman. 

*  « 

May  Jukes,  formerly  on  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail — ^had  her 
play  “Be  My  Guest”  open  at  the 
Winter  Garden  in  London,  Eng¬ 
land. 

if  if  if 

Sol  Fox,  formerly  on  the 
United  Press’  news  desk — ^to 
Printer’s  Ink  as  senior  editor. 
Kenneth  Ford — from  Reuters 
to  PI  as  senior  editor. 

if  if  if 

Jim  Johnson — from  business 
editor  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Post  to  the  United  Press  bureau, 
Columbus,  Ohio.  He  is  succeeded 
by  Bill  Styles. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Sheppard,  formerly  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  and  the  Albany  (Ga.) 
Herald — to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution. 


persona 


Reporter  ExpeUetl 

Yugoslavia  ordered  Allan 
Michie,  Newsweek  correspond¬ 
ent,  to  leave  the  country  last 
week.  The  government  accused 
him  of  distributing  extracts 
from  Milovan  Djilas’  book  which 
is  critical  of  the  Communist 
leadership. 

«  *  * 

Franklyn  F.  Buell,  with  the 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Morning 
Union  for  10  years,  the  past  two 
as  assistant  city  editor — to  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 
*  «  * 

Charles  L.  Miller,  a  re- 
poiier  on  the  Massillon  (Ohio) 
Independent  before  Army  serv¬ 
ice  two  years  ago — to  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  of  Lukens  Steel  Co., 
Coatesville,  Pa. 

«  «  « 

Charles  Mayer — left  Le  Pe¬ 
tite  Journal,  Montreal,  Que., 
after  24  years  as  head  of  the 
sports  department. 


Ousted  from  Syria  ' 

Joe  Alex  Morris  Jr.,  who  be¬ 
came  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune’s  Middle  East  corre¬ 
spondent  last  Nov.  1,  was  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Syria  last  week 
without  official  explanation.  A 
security  officer  escorted  him  to 
the  Lebanese  border.  Mr.  Morris 
formerly  worked  for  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Tribune,  Hartford  Tima 
and  United  Press. 


Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  director 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Journalism — chosen  to 
be  the  1958  Eric  W.  Allen  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  lecturer  at  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Press  Conference,  Feb.  Il¬ 
ls. 

*  *  * 

James  B.  Miller,  market  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gonian — to  KGW  radio,  Port¬ 
land,  as  director  of  news  and 
special  events. 
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Women^s  Editors 
Give  Publicity  Advice 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

That  scrapbook  practice  of 
many  organizations  —  whore 
publicity  is  measured  by  inches 
and  prizes  awarded  accordingly 
—  was  attacked  here  Dec.  8 
by  Hilda  Shivers,  women’s  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Camden  Cmrier-Post. 

Speaking  at  a  publicity  forum 
for  women’s  organizations,  Miss 
Shivers  said  the  judging  of 
press  books  by  inches  meant 
quantity  not  quality. 

“This  practice  is  2o  years 
behind  the  times.  Our  space  is 
just  as  precious  to  us  as  some 
pet  project  is  to  you,”  she  added. 

The  forum  was  a  highlight 
of  the  regular  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Daily 
Newspaper  Women. 

Gwen  Fox,  reporter  for  the 
Paterson  Evening  News,  criti¬ 
cized  the  long-standing  practice 
of  group  pictures  that  show 
persons  gathered  around  a  tea 
pot  or  chatting  over  a  piece 
of  paper. 

She  suggested  that  publicity¬ 
seeking  organizations  strive  for 
more  originality  in  pictures  and 
go  in  for  new  projects  that  defi¬ 
nitely  offer  photographers  some¬ 
thing  new  and  novel. 

The  association  hopes  to  ex¬ 
pand  this  forum  next  year  to 
include  both  men’s  and  women’s 
organizations.  Booklets  on  the 
mechanics  of  preparing  news  re¬ 
leases  were  distributed. 

• 

1  Grandma,  16  Boys 

New  Britain',  Conn. 

The  New  Britain  Herald  has 
replaced  the  last  of  its  large  dis¬ 
tributors  with  a  carrier  system. 
For  12  years  Mrs.  Vivian  Maur- 
an,  a  grandmother,  has  covered 
1,300  customers  on  her  route. 
Now  16  boys  will  do  the  job. 


.4rbitration  Pact 

Chicago 

Representatives  of  ANPA  and 
the  pressmen’s  union  will  meet 
Jan.  6  in  Cincinnati  to  sign  new 
five-year  arbitration  agreement, 
effective  Jan.  1.  There  are  no 
changes  in  the  new  agreement, 
which  has  been  approved  by  a 
heavy  majority  of  union  locals, 
according  to  word  received  by 
George  N.  Dale,  chairman  of 
the  ANPA  Special  Standing 
Committee. 


Old  Army  Game 

ClEN'ELAND 

An  Army-newspaper  switch 
in  personnel  was  effected  in  an 
unusual  ceremony  here.  Bob 
Tomsic,  photographer  of  the 
Cleveland  Press,  signed  up  for 
three  years’  duty  with  Recruit¬ 
ing  Sergt.  Kenneth  Bracken. 
After  the  swearing  in,  the  ser¬ 
geant,  who  goes  off  duty,  took 
Photographer  Tomsic’s  place  in 
the  Press  darkrooms. 


Fund  for  Blindness 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

John  Day  Jackson,  publisher 
of  the  New  Haven  Evening  Reg¬ 
ister,  has  established  a  trust 
fund  at  the  Grace-New  Haven 
Community  Hospital  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  The  fund 
is  similar  to  one  he  recently 
provided  for  treatment  of  arth¬ 
ritis. 


Teen-Age  Project 

Portland,  Me. 

Otis  C.  Williams,  a  reporter 
and  copy  editor  for  the  Port¬ 
land  Press  Herald  for  about  15 
years,  has  left  the  paper  to  start 
a  monthly  “Teen  Age”  publica¬ 
tion  covering  the  Greater  Port¬ 
land  area. 
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The  ^ait 
for ’58 


By  this  time,  most  of  the  business  prophets  have 
expressed  their  views  on  the  outlook  for  the  next 
twelve  months. 

We  read  of  slumps — of  a  new  boom — and  we 
are  told  of  a  “sideways”  course  which  we  guess 
means  not  much  change.  Take  your  choice. 

Our  thinking  is  that  competent  publishers  are 
going  into  the  New  Year  with  reasonable  earn' 
ings  prospects.  There  will  be  more  competition 
for  the  advertiser’s  dollar,  so  there  will  be  fight' 
ing  days  ahead. 

We  don't  subscribe  to  the  talk  that  newspaper 
values  are  going  to  tumble.  Asking  prices  will 
be  under  closer  scrutiny,  but  a  solid  property 
with  a  good  record  will  always  be  worth  its 
hire. 

Most  of  us  had  a  good  year  in  1957,  and  1958 
will  be  just  what  172,425,000  Americans,  act' 
ing  calmly  and  confidently,  want  to  make  it. 

We  intend  to  do  our  part  by  resolving  honest 
publishing  worth  for  all  concerned  when  a  prop' 
erty  comes  on  the  market. 


ALLEN  KANDER  AND  COMPANY 

Negotiators  for  the  Purchase  and  Sale 
of  Daily  Newspapers 


WASHINGTON  1625  Eye  St.  NW  NAUonal  8-1990 
NEW  YORK  60  East  42nd  St.  MUrray  Hill  7-4242 
CHICAGO  35  East  Wacker  Dr.  RAndolph  6-6760 
DENVER  1700  Broadway  AComa  2-3623 


Press  Gallery  Overseer 
Can  tProve^Dull  Career 


Washington 

“My  newspaper  career  has 
Deen  dull  and  un-newsworthy,” 
related  Dorothy  E.  Williams  in 
what  could  be  the  w’orst  piece 
of  reporting  she  has  turned  in 
since  she  w’orked  for  a  weekly 
with  the  intriguing  nameplate, 
the  Eccentric,  at  Birmingham, 
Mich. 

Miss  Williams  is  chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Gallery  Corre¬ 
spondents  which  is  wrestling 
with  the  problem  of  eligibility 
for  those  members  of  the  gal¬ 
lery  who  receive  pay  for  com¬ 
mercial  endorsements. 

The  committee  revoked  the 
membership  of  Marguerite  Hig¬ 
gins,  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  on  the  ground  that  she 
had  written  a  paid  endorsement 
of  a  toothpaste. 

Miss  Higgins  said  she  had 
not  read  the  “small  type”  in 
the  gallery  application  form. 
She  invited  the  committee  to 
take  any  action  it  might  wish. 
This  raised  the  question  whether 
reporters  who  appear  on  spon¬ 
sored  television  panel  shows  may 
be  considered  to  be  giving  paid 
testimonials  to  products;  also 
whether  part-time  sports  broad¬ 
casters  who  read  the  beer  ads 
are  subject  to  dismissal  from 
the  gallery. 

Miss  Williams  is  the  second 
woman  to  be  picked  by  col¬ 
leagues  for  committee  member¬ 
ship  (Elisabeth  May  Craig  was 
the  first),  but  she  is  the  only 
female  to  serve  as  chairman. 
And  she  w’on  that  honor  by  top¬ 
ping  a  field  of  candidates  bal¬ 
loted  on  by  the  several  hundred 
gallery-card  holders,  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  male  group.  By  custom 
the  candidate  receiving  the  most 


votes  is  chosen  as  chairman  at 
the  committee’s  first  meeting. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  gallant  in  the  votes 
her  associates  cast  for  her  for 
chainnan:  “It  never  occurred 
to  do  otherwise,”  one  of  them 
explained.  They  are  Daniel  M. 
Kidney  of  the  Indianapolis 
Times;  Frank  Eleazer,  United 
Press;  Alan  S.  Emory,  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Times;  and  Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Lyons,  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald. 

Miss  W’illiams  was  bom  in 
Veimont,  grew  up  and  went  to 
school  in  Leominster,  Mass., 
then  moved  to  Michigan.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
who  also  were  to  remove  to 
Washington  on  business,  were 
subscribers  to  the  Birmingham 
Eccentric,  published  in  their 
home  town ;  they  read  her  items 
on  happenings  in  a  broad  var¬ 
iety  of  activities,  centering  about 
social  events.  It  was  to  be  her 
last  “society  run.” 

Her  first  metropolitan  city 
room  experience  came  with  the 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Later  she 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  and  in  1943  came  to 
Washington  for  United  Press. 

The  “dull  routine”  of  her  ca¬ 
reer  took  a  detour  in  1949.  Mrs. 
Perle  Mesta,  the  Hostess,  had 
been  appointed  by  President 
Truman  to  be  Minister  to  Lux¬ 
embourg  and  was  in  the  market 
for  a  competent  press  officer  to 
serve  in  the  Ministry.  She  knew 
Dorothy  Williams  who  had  just 
completed  a  term  as  President 
of  the  Women’s  National  Press 
Club;  there  was  offer,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  the  interesting  ar¬ 
rangement  continued  for  one 
year. 

Thereafter  came  an  assign- 


56  Veterans  f  Sc 


On  Chi  Trib  '  ]n 
Get  Watches  ^ 


Dorothy  E.  Williams 


CHiCAb 

Fifty-six  Chicago  Tribum 
veterans  of  30  or  more  years  of 
service  received  wratches  at  the 
third  annual  Col.  Robert  R. ' 
McCormick  Veterans  Dinner.  A 
total  of  491  employes  have  now 
received  watches  as  30-year  vet¬ 
erans  with  the  Tribune. 

The  watches  were  presentee 
by  J.  Howard  Wood,  genera! 
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ment  to  the  Paris  Headquarters 

of  the  Marshall  Plan  with  duties  V 

which  kept  Miss  Williams  trav-  n^anager.  Chesser  M  Campbel, 
eling  between  European  Capi-  Pabl'sher  and  President  of  the 
tals  and  a  semi-regular  station  company, 

"'^M^the  speakers’  table  were 

tiiG  United  Stdtes  sne  remsined 


tals  and  a  semi-regular  station  company,  was  toast- 

at  Iteme  When  she  returned  ^  "^At^the  speakers’  table  were 

■twv,  n  Alicia  Patterson,  daughter  of 

with  the  State  Department  for  ^apt.  Joseph  M.  Patter- 

months.  son,  and  publisher  of  Newsday. 

‘I  wanted  to  get  back  into  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  daily;  F. M. 
newspaper  work,  she  ex-  piy^n  publisher  of  the  Nev 
plained.  And  she  did  that,  in  york  Daily  News;  H.  D.  Doyd 
a  big  way.  Operator  of  her  owm  director  of  the  Tribune 

news  bureau,  she  covers  Wash-  Company,  and  W.  D.  Maxwell, 
ington  for  these  newspapers;  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  St.  Jo-  n  ■  •  ^  ^  a-h..,. 

seph  News-Press,  St.  Joseph  Principal  speaker  was  Artkr 
Gazette.  Decatur  Herald,  De-  Presulent  and  gen- 

catur  Review.  Champaign  Cour-  "lanager  of  the  Ontan 

ter.  East  St.  Loul  Journal, 

c.  [  Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Oo.. 

Southern  Illinoisan,  Davenport  Tribune  Company  subsidiaries. 
Times,  Davenixrrt  Democrat, 

Cedar  Rapids  Gazette.  Schmon  a  veteran  of  40 


paper  Co.,  and  president  of  the 
Quebec  North  Shore  Paper  Co- 
Tribune  Company  subsidiaries. 

Mr.  Schmon,  a  veteran  of  40 
vears  with  Col.  McCormick,  told 


Miss  Williams  isn’t  exactly  vears  wnni.oi.  mci^ormicx,  wm 
certain  what  motivated  her  Canadian  subsid.ar^s 


candidacy,  but  she  wasn’t  try¬ 


ing  to  prove  anything.  It  never  .  -.ri  -v 

rred  to  her  that  her  male  1"  ^r^bune  paper  rnak 


have  grown  to  be  the  sixth  larg¬ 
est  paper  producing  companies 


colleagues  regarded  the  commit¬ 
tee,  and  especially  its  chainnan- 
ship,  their  exclusive  preserve. 
And  she  was  so  right!  She  likes 
the  job  although  it  involves 
more  w'ork,  takes  more  time, 
than  she  imagined  it  would. 
Currently  she  is  poring  over 
blueprints  and  conferring  with 
The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  to 


ing  employs  10,000  persons  on 
an  annual  payroll  of  $25,000,- 
000,  he  said. 


Thomas  BoswortliA 
Caption  Writer,  Dies 

Portland,  Me. 
Thomas  Shaw  Bosworth,  68. 


make  sure  that  adequate  and  who  wrote  captions  for  the  Nev 
«  «  .  «  . 


properly  located  press  space  is  York  Sunday  Times’  rotograv- 


provided  in  the  new  House  section  for  about  20  years 


Office  Building. 


28  Specials  in  ’38 


from  1915  to  1935,  died  Dec.  1' 
at  a  nursing  home  here. 

Mr.  Bosworth,  who  attended 
Harvard  and  Oxford  Universi¬ 
ties,  also  did  translation  woili 


Portland,  Ore.  for  the  Times.  His  service  with 
The  Oregonian  has  announced  tbe  New  York  paper  w’as  broken 


plans  for  28  special  sections  dur-  only  by  a  stretch  with  the 


ing  1958.  They  will  be  run  in  American 


Ambulance 


tabloid  and  standard  pullout  Seiwice  during  World  War  I. 


sizes.  Subjects  to  be  featured  In  1953,  Mr.  Bosworth  was 


are  Printing  Week,  Boat  Show',  named  an  assistant  doorkeeper 


Spring, 


Improvement,  for  the  U.  S.  House  of  Repre 


Home  Show,  Mothers  Daj’,  Rose  sentatives  by  Rep.  Robert  Hale, 
Festival,  Dairy  Month,  Air  Age,  of  Maine.  He  covered  the  press 
Heating,  Back  to  School,  Tour  gallery  for  only  about  fooF 
of  Homes,  Hi-Fi,  Auto,  Winter  months  when  he  suffered  a  para- 
Travel  and  Oregon  Centennial,  lytic  stroke. 
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School  Page 
Interest  Soars 


With  Sputniks 


Merced,  Calif. 
After  the  Merced  Sun-Star 
had  published  several  issues  of 
a  new  kind  of  school  page  early 
this  fall  it  seriously  considered 
abandoning  the  venture  because 
of  an  apparent  lack  of  reader 
interest. 

Then  came  the  sputniks.  And 
following  them  came  a  surge  of 
interest  in  the  teaching  of  sci¬ 
ence  (and  other  subjects)  in  the 
schools. 

Almo.st  immediately  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor  Cliff  Schlegel  and 
Staffer  Norman  Golds,  who  was 
assigned  to  liaison  between  the 
schools  and  the  paper,  began  to 
receive  favorable  comments 
from  readers. 

Now  the  special  page,  called 
“Inside  Our  Schools,”  will  be 
continued  every  other  Saturday. 
Says  Mr.  Schlegel: 

“Until  we  started  to  receive 
these  comments  w’e  had  begun 
to  doubt  the  w'isdom  of  our  for¬ 
mat.  This  format  embodied  two 
basic  ideas:  (1)  to  give  recogni¬ 
tion  to  scholastic  enterprise  by 
students  and  (2)  tell  the  public 
what  is  being  taught,  and  how 
it  is  being  taught,  in  our  schools. 

“What  prompted  me  to  launch 
this  page  was  a  somewhat  guilty 
feeling  that,  like  many  other 
newspapers,  that  we  were  giving 
acres  of  space  to  school  sports 
while  generally  neglecting  the 
educational  program.  We  were 
making  heroes  out  of  jughcads 
and  eggheads  out  of  serious 
students. 

“Of  course,  we  never  expect 
to  change  reading  habits  to  the 
point  where  readership  of  the 
schools  page  will  equal  that  of 
the  sports  page. 

“But  we  are  heartened  by  the 
growing  response  to  our  school 
page.  You  might  think  this  in¬ 
terest  is  confined  entirely  to 
science  education.  Thank  good- 
fiess,  it  isn’t.  W’e  find  that  our 
readers  are  giving  the  critical 
eye  to  all  phases  of  education. 
It  makes  us  feel  that  our  ven¬ 
ture  was  worthwhile  after  all.” 


College  Publicist 


Oberlin,  Ohio 
J.  Robert  Williams,  former 


A  uwn 

T  relatii 


reporter  and  editorial  writer  for 
die  irate  rf own  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Times  and  former  head  of  pub¬ 
licity  at  Cornell  University,  has 
iieen  named  director  of  public 
relations  of  Oberlin  College. 


EDITORIAL  VITALITY 


Editors,  publishers,  reporters,  writers 
—  in  fact  all  the  professionals  of  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  world  —  judge 
a  publication  first  by  its  vitality.  Circu¬ 
lation  is  important,  naturally,  as  are 
accuracy,  stability,  reader  and  adver¬ 
tiser  acceptance.  But  the  one  quality 
that  guarantees  life,  growth  and  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  be  counted  by  arithmetic. 

Vitality  is  particulary  important  to  a 
publication  like  The  American  Legion 
Magazine.  It  has  no  problem  maintain¬ 
ing  circulation,  since  it  is  distributed 
automatically  to  almost  three  million 
members.  It  does  not  appear  on  news¬ 
stands.  There  are  no  returns.  It  could 
easily  become  dull  and  tired  and  .spirit¬ 
less.  We  think  it  is  none  of  the.^e  things. 

vital  publication,  whether  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine,  has  a  record  of  sig¬ 
nificant  news  scoops.  There’s  a  certain 
immodesty  in  bragging  about  scoops, 
but  they  are  the  best  expression  of  the 
competitive  spirit  which  keeps  papers, 
editors  and  reporters  on  their  toes  They 
are  fun,  too.  We  measure  our  scoops  by 
I)ick-ups  from  the  press.  A  few  weeks 
ago.  New  York  new.spapers  featured 
stories  about  the  strange  encounter  of 
a  priest.  Father  Hul)ert  F.  Sehiffer,  who 
had  been  injured  in  the  .\-bombing  of 
Hiroshima,  and  a  crew  member  of  the 
plane  that  dropped  the  bomb.  Captain 
Robert  .\.  Lewis. 

Enterpri.sing  journalism,  yes,  but  The 
American  Legion  Magazine  arranged  a 
similar  meeting  and  carried  the  story 
six  years  earlier. 

Last  month,  the  .Atomic  Energj’  Com- 
mis.sion  and  Federal  Civil  Defen.se  .Ad¬ 
ministration  called  for  a  bomb  radiation 
shelter  program  which  is  almost  the 
.same  as  the  one  advocated  in  our  maga¬ 
zine  in  1954.  Five  and  a  half  years  ago 
we  published  an  article  on  progressive 
e<lucation  which  cau.sed  a  storm  almost 
unparalleled  in  our  history.  Since  Sput¬ 
nik,  the  most  outstanding  educators  in 
the  country  are  .siwaking  in  the  very 
words  we  u.sed  then.  (Significantly 
.schoolteachers  almost  unanimous¬ 
ly  approved  this  critique  of  public 
school  education,  even  though 


upper-echelon  school  administrators  — 
superintendents,  supervi.sors  and  prin¬ 
cipals  —  denounced  it.) 

An  article:  “Shall  We  Pay  Our  Cops 
or  Robbers”  brought  letters  by  the 
thou.sands,  plus  reejuest  for  reprints 
which  now  total  over  a  quarter  million. 
Our  stories  and  articles  on  Red  infiltra¬ 
tion  have  been  e.specially  significant  and 
resultful.  A  particularly  interesting  ex¬ 
ample  was  the  article  “Did  the  Movies 
Really  Clean  House?”  which  not  only 
helped  the  industry  do  an  intelligent 
job  of  winnowing  out  the  unregenerate 
communists  and  communist  liners,  as 
the  Motion  Picture  .As.sociation  ac¬ 
knowledges,  but  which  also  definitely 
prevented  some  injustices,  and  put  a 
numl)er  of  sincere  but  mi.sguided  people 
on  the  comeback  trail. 


There  are  other  evidences  of  vitality 
l)C.sides  our  scoops,  our  bulging  mailbags, 
the  thousands  of  newspaper  stories 
crediting  The  .American  Legion  Maga¬ 
zine.  Our  advertisers  check  the  Daniel 
Starch  Readership  studies  anti  feel 
happy  and  secure  when  they  see  the 
Legion  magazine  con.sistently  outscore 
ail  other  men’s  magazines  on  readership. 
Mail  order  advertisers  come  back  again 
and  again,  on  the  strength  of  actual 
sales  results.  But  we  are  proudest  of 
all  of  our  list  of  contributors  —  a  list 
which  in  it.self  is  the  l)est  jw.s.sible  proof 
of  vitality,  include  such  names  as  Fred¬ 
erick  Hazlitt  Brennan,  Barnaby  Conrad, 
Will  Durant,  Zona  Gale,  John  Kiernan, 
Frederick  Othman,  Billy  Ro.se,  Eric 
Sevarcid.  George  Sokolsky,  Booth  Tar- 
kington,  Walter  Winchell,  George  Field¬ 
ing  Eliot.  Harry  Emerson  Fo.sdick,  Bud 
Keliand.  David  Lawrence,  Virgil 
Partch,  Budd  Schullterg.  Roliert  Sher- 
wootl— and  .scores  more  of  similar  caliber. 


We  are  anxious  that  the  .American 
public,  and  especially  the  Press,  know 
and  understand  The  .American  Legion, 
its  platforms  an<l  policies.  Abu  can  get 
a  goo<l  i<lea  of  the  way  the  I..egion  op¬ 
erates  through  its  magazine.  We 
would  lie  happy  to  send  you  a 
copy.  Write  to: 


THE  AMERICAN  LEGION  MAGAZINE 


720  FIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK  19,  NEW  YORK 
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’58  Postage  Stamps 
Will  Salute  Press 


By  James  Montagnes 

Stamp  Editor,  Toronto  Star  Syndicate 


Both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  will  issue  commemora¬ 
tive  postage  stamps  in  1958 
that  pay  respect  to  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

A  five-cent  stamp  which  di¬ 
rectly  salutes  the  Press  will  be 
presented  in  Canada  on  Jan.  22. 
Postmaster  General  William 
Hamilton  said  the  stamp  is  in¬ 
tended  to  emphasize  the  signif¬ 
icant  influence  of  the  printed 
word  on  the  life  of  Canadians. 

Bilingual  Tribute 

The  black-and-white  stamp 
was  designed  by  Alan  Pollock 
of  Toronto.  The  columns  of  two 
new’spapers — titled  bilingually 
“A  Fh-ee  Press” — blend  into  a 
background  scene  symbolizing 
rural  and  urban  Canada:  a 
grain  elevator,  telephone  and 
power  poles,  a  bridge,  a  ship, 
a  factory  smokestack,  a  church, 
tall  buildings  and  a  broadcast¬ 
ing  tower. 

The  38-year-old  stamp  de¬ 
signer,  Mr.  Pollock,  came  to 
Canada  from  Scotland  in  1949. 
He  is  a  designer  and  art  direc¬ 
tor  for  Saturday  Night  Press, 
a  commercial  printing  house 
operated  by  Consolidated  Press, 
which  also  publishes  the  maga¬ 
zine  Saturday  Night. 

.Svhool  Anniversary 

The  first  day  of  ceremonies 
in  connection  with  the  issuance 
of  the  new  postage  stamp  com¬ 
memorating  the  50th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  founding  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  has  been 
set  for  Sept.  22. 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Inveatigat*  the  developmenta 
that  are  taking  place  —  In- 
creaeed  population,  Induatrlal 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
tuccestet  of  ever  800  U.  8. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invest^ 

In  Australia. 

To  keep  la  touch  with  markating, 
sdvsrHsing,  publithlsg  and  graphic 
arts  la  Auitralia  road 


HEWSPAPERHEWS 


fmrtiUgktiy 

Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

II  Hoariltoo  St.,  Sydaey,  Aastrolo 


Samuel  A.  Montague,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  School  of 
Journalism’s  50th  anniversary 
observation,  said  the  University 
of  Missouri  will  be  the  only 
supplier  of  the  official,  engraved 
cachet,  or  first  day  cover.  In 
every  envelope  containing  the 
first  day  cover  a  filler  card 
bearing  a  brief  history  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  will  be 
enclosed. 

The  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism  was 
founded  in  September,  1908, 
and  was  the  first  journalism 
school  in  the  world.  Postmaster- 
General  Arthur  Summerfield 
announced  last  Nov.  2  that  the 
commemorative  stamp  would  be 
issued  on  the  50th  anniversary, 
to  honor  journalism  and  the 
freedom  of  the  press. 

Many  in  This  Feld 

Many  newspapers  have  stamp 
columns  and  a  great  many  use 
news  items  when  postage 
stamps  realize  big  prices  at 
auctions.  But  not  many  news¬ 
paper  people  are  aware  that  the 
Fourth  Estate  and  its  people 
are  frequently  featured  on 
postage  stamps. 

There  have  been  numerous 
stamps  to  newspaper  people,  as 
well  as  to  individual  newspapers 
and  to  various  facets  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  such  as  the  printing 
press  and  the  making  of  news¬ 
print.  Journalism  in  all  its  as¬ 
pects,  as  a  subject  for  illustra¬ 
tion  on  postage  stamps,  has 
become  a  specialized  topic  with 
stamp  collectors.  A  Joseph  Pul¬ 
itzer  unit  has  been  formed  by 
members  of  the  American  Topi¬ 
cal  Association,  an  international 


WORLD'S  MOST 
MODERN  1 
MELTING 

METHOD  JWrl 


AUTOMATIC  POT  LOADING  UNIT 

.  •  Sov«  reload  Tim* 


some  showed  the  Press  Associi- 
tion’s  building  in  Madrid. 

For  Newspaperboys  i 

One  stamp  issued  by  the 
United  States  in  1952  paid  trib¬ 
ute  to  probably  the  largest 
groun  of  P'^wspaper  people  any¬ 
where.  This  3c  stamp  stated  on 
its  face  that  it  was  issued  “in 
TRIBUTE  to  the  Press  is  done  in  recognition  of  the  important 
bilingual  style  on  Canada's  new  service  rendered  their  communi- 
postage  stamp.  fjpo  America’s  newspaner- 


service  rendered  their  communi¬ 
ties  by  America’s  newspaper- 

organization  of  philatelists,  .,  ,  , 

with  headquarters  at  Milwau-  ^  Indmdual  newspapers  have 
,  been  the  subject  for  a  number 

..  ,  of  stamps.  The  Republic  of 

With  the  exception  of  mon-  panama  marked  the  centenary 
archs  and  heads  of  state,  few  ^^.g^  newspaper  with  two 

countries  feature  living  persons  1953.  The 

on  their  stamps.  But  one  living  g^j„pg  g^^w  the  front  page  of 
American  newspaper  columnist  first  issue  of  La  Estrella  de 
IS  portrayed  on  postage  stamps  panama,  a  paper  still  going 
In  1948  the  Republic  of  El  g^^^ong 

Salvador  printed  postage  and  .  . 

airmail  stamps  honoring  Frank-  Another  newspaper  still  m 
lin  Delano  Roosevelt.  On  some  existence,  featured  on  a  stamp, 


strong. 

Another  newspaper  still  in 
existence,  featured  on  a  stamp, 


of  these  stamps  the  former  t^e  Wiener  Zextung,  Aus- 
President  is  shown  with  his  tria  s  government  newspaper 
wife,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  whose  published  at  Vienna.  For  the 
column  is  internationally  know,  newspaper  s  250th  anniversary 


Pulitzer’s  Credo 


Austria  issued  a  stamp  in  1954, 
featuring  the  front  page  of  the 
first  and  latest  editions  of  that 


Newspaper  editors  and  „ 
writers  have  been  shown  on.  „  „  .  „  . 

many  stamps.  Henry  M.  Stan-  San  Marino,  the  small  repub- 
ley,  who  was  a  correspondent  in  inside  Italy,  illustrated  some 
various  parts  of  Africa  for  the  newspaper  mastheads  on 

New  York  Herald  during  the  issue  of  1943.  Cuba  in  1953 
latter  part  of  the  last  century.  Portrayed  the  front  page  of  the 
is  postally  remembered  on  the  issue  of  Pafrm,  a  ^litic^ 

stamps  of  the  Belgian  Congo  of  Puper  published  by  independ- 
1928.  Joseph  Pulitzer  is  por-  ence  hero  Jose  Marti  late  in  the 
trayed  on  a  1947  United  States  century, 

stamp  issued  for  the  100th  an-  ^  „ 

niversary  of  his  birth.  Along-  Demorrat.c  Press 

side  his  portrait  is  one  of  his  Romania  in  1948  had  a  spe- 
famous  quotations.  Our  re-  pjot  fn  niihliri7p  its  demo- 


ence  hero  Jose  Marti  late  in  the 
19th  century. 

Democratic  Press 


Romania  in  1948  had  a  spe¬ 
cial  week  to  publicize  its  demo- 


public  and  its  press  will  rise  or  p^gsg 

on  a  stamp  is- 

fall  together.”  -  -  -  . 


sued  for  the  event  featured 


The  list  of  newspaper  people  banners  of  a  number  of  its 
on  postage  stamps  is  long,  newspapers.  East  Germany 
Warren  G.  Harding,  of  the  played  up  the  early  socialist 
Marion  (Ohio)  Star,  and  later  press  of  the  country,  and  on 
President  of  the  United  States,  1955  stamps  illustrated  front 
is  to  be  seen  on  a  number  of  pages  of  the  Leipziger  Zeitung 
United  States  stamps  from  1922  and  the  Nene  Rheinische  Zei- 
on.  One  of  the  continent’s  first  tung,  the  latter  stamp  also 
publishers,  Benjamin  Franklin,  portraying  socialist  writer 
has  been  portrayed  on  postage  Friedrich  Engels  on  the  135th 
stamps  of  the  United  States  anniversary  of  his  birth, 
since  the  first  stamps  appeared  panting  equipment  has  also 

■  ,  ,  been  featured  on  postage 

Men  and  women  who  con-  _  »  1000  iTnitwl 


since  rne  nrst  stamps  appearea  panting  equipment  has  also 

■  ,  ,  been  featured  on  postage 

Men  and  women  who  con-  I939  united 

tnbuted  to  American  papers  in  post-office  recalled  that 

the  past  have  been  portrayed  399  years  earlier  the  first  print- 
on  United  States  postage  j  been  established 


stamps.  The  list  includes  Will 
Rogers,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Wash- 


in  colonial  America.  The  stamp 
showed  the  Stephen  Daye  press 


D«pt.  EP 


ington  Irving  J^l  Chand  er,  1639  recently 

Louma  May  Alcott  Ralph  Wal-  Germany  portrayed  one  of 

do  Emerson,  Mark  Twain  and  inventors  on  a  stamp- 

many  others.  Spam  also  honored  Mergenthaler, 

some  of  Its  newspaper  editors  i^^entor  of  the  Linotype  ma- 
during  the  shortlived  republic  ^rait  and  a  pic- 

of  some  20  years  ago  In  1936  indention  are  both 

there  was  a  Spanish  stamp  set  1954 

for  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  t:-  xi.  . 

Madrid  Press  Association.  Some  newspaper  matrix 

values  featured  editors  while  (Continued  on  page  38) 
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To  the  Editor: 


It  occurs  to  us  as  1957  ends  that  again  this  year,  you  and  your  newspaper 
have  earned  a  lot  of  gratitude  which  you  shouldn’t  have  to  take  for  granted. 

The  editorial  columns  you  devoted  to  traffic  safety  in  1957  prevented  acci¬ 
dents  in  your  community.  But  no  one  reports  a  prevented  accident  and  so  you 
will  never  know  how  many  lives  you  saved  with  words  and  pictures. 

We  would  like  to  speak  for  the  driver  who  quit  speeding  because  you  im¬ 
pressed  him  with  your  editorials  .  .  .  for  the  pedestrian  who  learned  from  your 
newspaper  how  to  walk  safely  .  .  .  for  the  unnumbered  and  unknown  in  your 
city  who  owe  you  so  much. 

Speaking  for  all  of  them,  thank  you. 

The  Travelers  Insurance  Companies  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Natl,  Local 
Linage  Seen 
In  Promotion 


Newspapers  and  advertisers 
alike  can  capitalize  on  the  Home 
Improvement  Council’s  gigantic 
drive  to  move  the  nation’s  con¬ 
sumers  into  repairing  and  re¬ 
modeling  their  homes,  Don 
Moore,  executive  director,  point¬ 
ed  out  this  week. 

HIC’s  campaign,  which  gets 
underway  Jan.  1,  will,  he  said, 
present  opportunities  to  news¬ 
papers  to  boost  national  and 
local  linage  while  providing  a 
needed  community  sendee.  Like¬ 
wise,  advertisers  can  profit  from 
this  unprecedented  repair-re¬ 
model-replace  concentration  by 
tying  in  with  the  Council  pro¬ 
gram. 

Two  $125,000  contests  with  ex¬ 
tensive  national  and  local  tie-ins, 
including  distribution  of  two 
complete  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments,  will  highlight  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  1958  activities.  The  organ¬ 
ization,  composed  of  manufac¬ 
turers,  wholesalers,  contractors, 
dealers,  lenders,  untilities  and 
others  involved  in  the  improve¬ 


ment-modernization  industry,  is 
designed  to  alert  the  homeowner 
to  the  need  for,  ease  of  and  bene¬ 
fits  from  modernizing,  and  will 
accomplish  these  objectives 
through  a  variety  of  methods. 

Contest  Prime  Vehicle 

Prime  vehicle  for  1958  will  be 
the  contests — one  requiring  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  home’s  ade¬ 
quacy;  the  other  requiring  ac¬ 
tual  completion  of  an  improve¬ 
ment  project  involving  a  local 
Council  member.  Between  600,- 
000  and  one  million  entrants  are 
expected  in  the  first  phase,  with 
Council  members  and  consumer 
magazines  assuring  distribution 
of  at  least  25  million  contest 
entry  blanks. 

Both  newspaper  sections, 
while  designed  to  promote  the 
contests,  will  provide  the  home- 
owner  with  information  on  all 
phases  of  home  improvement. 
The  first,  which  will  be  distri¬ 
buted  in  January  for  March- 
April  publication,  will  consist  of 
eight  to  12  pages,  standard  size, 
and  will  be  offered  to  news¬ 
papers  at  no  charge.  Advance 
circulation  will  include  manu¬ 
facturers,  trade  associations  and 
newspaper  representatives. 

3  Opportunities 

Concentration  of  industry 
promotional  activities  through 


the  Council,  Mr.  Moore  points 
out,  presents  opportunities  to 
the  newspaper  to: 

1)  Boost  national  linage  from 
manufacturers  of  building  ma¬ 
terials  and  home  equipment  of 
all  kinds. 

2)  Increase  the  advertising 
investments  of  builders,  lumber 
dealers,  hardware  stores,  appli¬ 
ance  dealers,  paint  and  wall¬ 
paper  stores,  contractors  of  all 
kinds,  banks  and  other  lenders, 
utilities  and  other  classifications 
involved  in  the  home  improve¬ 
ment  business.  The  Council  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  a  key  tool  in  mak¬ 
ing  more  consistent,  more  ef¬ 
fective  advertisers  of  each  of 
these. 

3)  Provide  a  needed  commu¬ 
nity  sei-vice,  as  well  as  service 
to  the  readers,  by  backing  HIC’s 
plan  to  organize  local  chapters 
in  each  community  to  follow 
through  with  informational  and 
educational  projects  of  many 
types. 


“Our  fifth  Theatre  Train  to  New 
York  was  one  of  the  best  yet. 

Reaction  from  all  who 
went  has  been  uniformly 
good,” 

"Since  our  first  tour  in 
1955,  we  have  sent  more  than 
900  persons  to  New  York," 

Mr.  Stephens  adds. 

"It  has  become  one  of  our 
best  promotions. . .attracts 
a  high  level  of  friends  of  the  paper  ... 
pleases  local  merchants." 

says  J.  Boyd  Stephens,  Managing  Editor 
The  Indianapolis  Times 

FIVE  TRIPS  since  ’55,  plus  the  kind  words  above  prove 
that  the  Indianapolis  Times  is  sold  solid  on  Theatre  Trains 
and  Planes. 

Why  not  try  the  same  program  on  your  newspaper? 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  complete  details  . . . 

II.  Theatre  Trains  and  Planes 

tNCORPORATED 

235  West  46fh  Street,  New  York  •  JUdson  2-5340  •  Bell  System  TWX  NY  1-2424 


Picture  Speeds 
Trestle  Repair 

Washington 

Bridge  engineers  turned  to 
newsphoto  reconnaissance  to  ap¬ 
praise  the  size  and  type  of  res¬ 
toration  job  facing  them  and 
had  trains  moving  over  the  span 
near  Phenix,  Va.,  last  week  in 
what  may  have  set  a  record  for 
speed  in  such  undertakings. 

Officials  of  U.S.  Steel’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Bridge  Division  plant  at 
Roanoke,  Va.,  said  the  excellent 
detail  of  the  picture  which 
•  moved  from  Lynchburg,  Va.,  on 
the  day  of  collapse  of  a  150-foot 
high  Virginian  Railway  trestle 
enabled  them  to  get  a  clear  and 
early  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  confronting  field  crews. 
Photographer  George  Smith  of 
the  Lynchburg  News  and  Ad¬ 
vance  made  pictures  at  a  lonely 
point  near  Phenix.  The  Roanoke 
papers  permitted  the  engineers 
to  examine  AP  Wirephoto 
prints. 

First  estimate  was  three 
weeks  to  clean  up  the  debris. 
The  restoration  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  bridge  was  back 
in  sei-vice  in  a  shorter  period. 


Dulles  for  All 

Washington 
Obviously  unwilling  to  face 
the  furor  which  has  come  in  the 
wake  of  “exclusive”  articles  by 
high  officials  of  government,  the 
State  Department  made  avail¬ 
able  for  Dec.  17  PM’s,  the  text 
of  an  article  by  John  Foster 
Dulles,  appearing  in  the  Dec. 
17  issue  of  Life  Magazine. 


Class  Room 
Project  Set 
At  3  Colleges 

Washington 

How  to  bring  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  into  classrooms  as  a  “liv¬ 
ing  textbook”  will  be  the  topic 
of  press-education  workshops  at 
three  universities  next  summer. 

Workshop  plans  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Merrill  F.  Hart¬ 
shorn,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies. 

Teachers  and  new'spaper  peo¬ 
ple  will  be  invited  to  workshops 
scheduled  for  two-week  periods 
at  the  State  University  of  Iowa, 
Iowa  City;  Syracuse  University, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.;  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Los  Angeles. 

Result  of  Study 

“The  workshops  are  a  result 
of  a  study  showing  that  fewer 
than  half  of  the  nation’s  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  make 
any  classroom  use  of  a  daily 
newspaper,”  Mr.  Hartshorn 
commented.  A  Youth  Reading 
Attitudes  Study  Committee  set 
up  by  10  education  and  news¬ 
paper  organizations  reported 
these  results. 

The  summer  workshop  pro¬ 
gram  is  being  arranged  by  the 
National  Education  Association 
(NEA)  through  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies, 
an  NEA  department.  It  is  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  grant  from  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  and  news¬ 
paper  publishers. 

Workshop  Dirertors 

Workshop  directors  will  be 
Dr,  John  W.  Haefner  at  Iowa, 
Dr.  Roy  A.  Price  at  Syracuse, 
and  Dr.  Howard  E.  Wilson  at 
U.C.L.A.  Dr.  Jonathan  McLen¬ 
don  of  Duke  University  will  pre¬ 
pare  evaluation  reports  on  the 
program  and  a  manual  will  be 
published  for  general  distribu¬ 
tion  to  schools.  Each  workshop 
will  enroll  about  20  educators 
supported  by  scholarships  with 
university  credit  available. 

The  Youth  Reading  Attitudes 
Study  Committee,  acting  in  be¬ 
half  of  ICMA,  was  composed  of 
C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune, 
chairman;  James  F.  Dark, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  M. 
E.  Fisher,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Sta/r  and  Tribune;  H.  Phelps 
Gates,  Christian  Science  Mom- 
tor,  Boston,  and  E.  J.  DeVore, 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 
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SET  UP  SHOP 
ON  A  BUSY  STREET 


FOR  1900  ...  ^ 

IN  THE 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

YEAR  BOOK  FT 


— 


There  are  two  sides  to  every  street,  and  the  E&P 
YEAR  BOOK  is  no  exception.  One  side  is  for 
newspapers  themselves.  Here  it  is  that  national 
advertisers  and  afiencies  will  tnni  almost  daily  in 
the  cominji  year  for  information  they  need  about 
newspapers — information  available  in  no  other 
pid)lication.  From  the  Personnel  Section  they  get 
names,  addresses,  rates,  circulations,  and  executive 
staffs  for  all  daily  newspapers  •  .  .  and  the  section 
of  “Special  Data  for  Buyers  of  Newspaper  Space” 
was  developed  to  meet  their  particular  needs  at 
the  request  of  the  Media  Buyers  Association  of 
New  York.  Either  of  these  sections  provides  a 
showcase  where  your  advertising  copy  will  have 
daily  impact  for  12  busy  months. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  street,  maybe  newspapers 
are  your  customers.  The  1958  YEAR  BOOK  is  an 
ideal  place  to  set  up  shop  if  you  have  any  equip¬ 
ment,  goods  or  services  that  newspapers  need. 
Production  executives  throng  through  the  pages 

Mail  your  space  reservation  today! 

Pybtleatioii  dot*:  February  28 

Deadline  for  copy,  January  3,  1958.  Furnish  good  reproduction 
proof  for  photo-offset  lithography;  no  plates  necessary. 

Regular  contract  rates  apply.  Transient  rates— 
page,  $510;  half-page,  $290;  quarter-page, 
$165;  eighth-page,  $105. 


of  its  directory  of  manufacturers  and  suppliers 
of  equipment.  Pidilishers,  editors,  all  the  men 
with  newspaper  money  to  spend,  will  be  looking 
for  flata  on  news  services,  syndicates,  features, 
mat  services,  representatives,  and  the  various 
sections  on  newspaper  services  provide  a  perfect 
backdrop  for  selling. 

Whether  newspapers  are  your  business  or  your  cus¬ 
tomers,  you'll  get  more  buying  trafRc  if  you  set  up 
shop  with  a  big  space  unit  in  the  1958  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK. 
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Carrier  Boy 
And  His  Job 
Novel  Theme 

Portland,  Ore. 

If  circulation  managers  are 
hunting  for  a  boost  for  their 
newspaperboy  programs,  they 
could  well  look  up  a  new  book, 
“Henry  and  the  Paper  Route”, 
published  by  William  Morrow 
&  Co.,  New  York,  at  $2.75  a 
copy. 

Members  of  the  circulation 
staff  of  the  Oregon  Journal  are 
particularly  enthusiastic  about 
this  new  juvenile  fiction  piece 
— mainly  because  its  author, 
Beverly  Cleary,  has  made  an 
Oregon  Journal  paper  route  the 
No.  2  character  of  the  story, 
right  there  next  to  young  Henry 
Huggins. 

Scene  of  the  story  is  the 
northeast  section  of  Portland 
where  Mrs.  Cleary  lived  for  a 
number  of  years. 

“The  circulation  department 
of  the  Journal  takes  justifiable 
pride  in  that  the  story  revolves 
around  Henry’s  attempt  to  be¬ 
come  a  .Journal  boy  dealer,” 
said  John  B.  McKenna,  the  pa¬ 
per’s  circulation  education  di¬ 
rector.  “Circulation  people  and 
many  parents  have  realized  that 
delivering  a  route  gives  a  boy 
a  feeling  of  importance  as  well 
as  constructive  experience  which 
may  be  more  valuable  than  the 
profits  involved.” 

Strong  Appeal 

And,  he  added,  “No  one  has 
yet  presented  this  element  of 
valuable  experience  as  has  Mrs. 
Cleary,  for  she  has  unusual  tal¬ 
ent  in  telling  a  youngster’s 
story  as  he  sees  and  feels  it.” 

The  book  is  written  and  il¬ 
lustrated  for  the  pre-teen  audi¬ 


ence,  and  also  has  a  strong  ap¬ 
peal  to  any  adult  interested  in 
young  men  of  that  age. 

Theme  of  the  story  is  Henry 
Huggins’  determination  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  his  ability  as  a  news- 
paperboy.  At  one  point,  when 
he  comes  into  possession  of  four 
young  kittens,  Henry  attempts 
to  give  them  away  one  at  a  time 
as  premiums  for  subscriptions. 
Despite  rebuffs  on  this  point 
and  others,  Henry  is  successful, 
getting  his  paper  route  and 
doing  the  job. 

The  Journal  has  obtained 
several  dozen  copies  for  distri¬ 
bution  among  carriers  and  their 
parents. 

Mr.  McKenna  urges  reading 
of  the  book,  particularly  for 
“anyone  who  is  a  newspaper- 
boy,  has  been  a  newspaperboy, 
or  has  a  newspaperboy  in  the 
family,  because  it’s  humorous, 
entertaining  and  educational.” 


Stamps 

(Continued  from  page  34) 


has  been  shown  on  postage 
stamps.  To  mark  its  national 
newspaper  week,  Japan  in  1949 
printed  a  stamp  showing  a  ma¬ 
trix  in  the  shape  of  a  penpoint. 
Four  years  later  a  somewhat 
similar  stamp,  this  time  with 
the  news  matrix  in  the  shape 
of  a  pencil,  was  issued  by  the 
Ryukyu  Islands,  a  grouj)  of 
former  Japanese  islands  now 
under  United  States  control. 

As  major  supplier  of  North 
America’s  newsprint  it  is  to  be 
expected  that  Canada  would 
have  some  stamps  to  the  pulp 
industry.  In  1952  the  first  stamp 
for  the  newsprint  industry  ap¬ 
peared  in  Canadian  post  offices. 
Last  year  a  new  20  cent  stamp 
was  issued  showing  rolls  of 
newsprint  in  the  process  of 
being  manufactured.  Newfound¬ 
land  and  Pakistan  have  also 
portrayed  paper  mills  on  their 
stamps. 


Obituary 

Stuart  H.  Dunbar,  54,  sports 
editor  of  the  Topeka  (Kas.) 
State  Journal;  Dec.  4,  of  a  heart 
attack  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.  He  was  in  Colorado 
Sj)rings  covering  the  National 
Baseball  Convention. 

♦  aK 

Siegfried  Gruenstein,  80, 
former  newspaperman;  Dec.  6. 
He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  old 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Evening  Post 
from  1895  to  1909,  and  was  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Daily  News  from  1909  to 
1917.  In  1909  he  founded  the 
Diapason,  national  magazine  for 
organists  and  church  musicians. 

*  «  * 

Thomas  J.  Spellacy,  77, 
Connecticut  Insurance  Commis¬ 
sioner;  Dec.  5.  He  was  owner  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Post,  later 
sold  to  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
and  a  third  partner  in  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Sunday  Globe, 
later  sold  to  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant;  Dec.  5. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Stephe.v  a.  Spitznagle,  54, 
city  editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Ind.) 
Reporter  since  1954;  Dec.  8.  He 
had  worked  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Noris  Sexton,  55,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Imperial  Beach 
(Calif.)  News,  and  former  As¬ 
sociated  Press  staff  in  Portland, 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  Washington, 
I).  C.,  of  a  heart  attack;  Nov.  30. 

*  Hf  * 

Louis  C.  Harnung,  66,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  financial  adver¬ 
tising  for  Hearst  Advertising 
Service,  for  34  years;  Dec.  5. 
He  retired  a  few  months  ago. 

4c 

Charles  F.  Collins,  43,  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald  since  1946;  Dec.  10.  He 
joined  the  Herald  as  a  copy  boy 
in  1937  while  studying  journal¬ 
ism  at  Boston  University. 

*  *  in 

Ken  Peterson,  56,  former 
newsman  at  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
Webster  City,  Iowa  and  Gilles¬ 
pie,  Ill.;  Dec.  3. 

*  *  * 

E.  Wentworth  Prescott,  80, 
Associated  Press  reporter  for  22 
years  at  the  State  House  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.;  Dec.  10.  He  seiwed 
12  years  as  secretary  of  the 
New  England  Journalists  As¬ 
sociation.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  secretary  emeritus. 

4c  4c  4c 

Roy  a.  Read,  78,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mill  Valley  Record 
and  the  Twin  Falls  (Idaho) 
Daily  Netvs,  of  a  heart  attack; 
Dec.  13. 


Latin  America 
In  U.S.  Steps, 
Student  Says 

San  Francisco 

“It  is  mainly  because  of  your 
freedom  of  the  press  that  a 
Mexican  journalist,  or  any  other 
Latin  America  journalist,  looks 
at  the  American  press  as  the 
one  every  country  should  have.” 

So  declared  Edward  Alvarez, 
grandson  of  the  publisher  of  the 
Guadalajara  (Mexico)  El  In- 
formador,  in  a  report  to  the 
California  Press  Association 
here.  He  is  studying  journalism 
at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Despite  Mexico’s  constitu¬ 
tional  press  freedom  clause, 
newspapers  in  cities  and  in  en¬ 
tire  states  have  been  censored 
by  the  government.  His  grand¬ 
father’s  newspaper  could  not 
publish  for  more  than  a  year 
following  an  editorial  attack  on 
the  cost  of  a  road  building  pro¬ 
gram  launched  by  Governor 
Everardo  Topete  of  the  state 
of  Jalisco. 

This  suppression,  in  1937,  was 
by  the  Governor’s  action 
“through  political  means  which 
caused  news  carriers  or  vendors 
to  go  on  strike,”  Mr.  Alvarez 
said.  Picket  lines  about  the  plant 
prevented  publication  and  the 
presses  halted. 

The  El  Infoi-mador  case  even¬ 
tually  went  to  the  higher  courts, 
thanks  to  editorial  support  of 
other  newspapers. 

Mexican  press  problems  also 
include  that  of  recruiting  quali¬ 
fied  reporters,  for  the  country 
had  no  journalism  schools  a 
decade  ago.  Even  now  there  are 
fewer  than  five,  Mr.  Alvarez 
said. 

“So  we  have  censorship  prob¬ 
lems,  educational  problems  and 
financial  problems,”  he  said. 
“But  there  was  a  time  when 
you  had  to  solve  the  same  prob¬ 
lems,  and  now  you  have  some 
new  ones. 

“When  you  have  some  new 
problems,  we  will  have  inherited 
your  old  ones.  In  other  words, 
we  are  closely  following  your 
footsteps,  and  hoping  to  catch 
up  wdth  you  some  day  very 
soon.” 


Katz  Promotes  2 

Joseph  Katz,  president.  The 
Josenh  Katz  Company,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  W.  Bennett  Jr., 
as  senior  vicepresident  and  chief 
administiative  officer  of  the 
New  York  office,  and  Charles  W. 
Shugert  as  vicepresident  and 
director  of  marketing. 
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How  Snyder 
Upset  Navy’s 
Hush  Hopes 

Washington 

A  Congressional  committee 
has  been  told  the  Navy  wanted 
to  conduct  the  Vanguard  test 
without  newspaper  or  other  pub¬ 
licity  but  was  overruled  by  Mur¬ 
ray  Snyder,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

Mr.  Snyder,  former  New  York 
City  newsman  and  assistant  to 
James  Hagerty  at  the  White 
House  until  appointed  to  his 
present  post,  confimed  that  he 
blue-pencilled  secrecy  out  of 
both  the  Vanguard  try  and  the 
planned  test,  next  March,  of  a 
full-scale  satellite. 

The  Vanguard  project,  he  in¬ 
sisted,  is  basically  non-military. 
Except  for  classified  informa¬ 
tion,  it  fell  within  the  range  of 
things  which  the  public  has  the 
right  to  know  about,  Mr.  Snyder 
held.  The  March  firing  is  a  high- 
point  of  this  country’s  partici¬ 
pation  in  International  Geo¬ 
physical  Year  activity,  the  for¬ 
mer  newsman  declared  as  he 
pulled  aside  the  carefully  con¬ 


structed  curtain  of  secrecy 
which  was  being  put  in  place. 

Nonelassified 

Charles  E.  Wilson,  former 
Secretary  of  Defense,  supported 
Mr.  Snyder’s  view.  Several 
hours  after  Vanguard  failed  in 
its  test.  Defense  Secretary  Neil 
McElroy  said  there  are  risks  in¬ 
volved  in  any  scientific  test  but 
he,  too,  was  opposed  to  keeping 
nonclassified  material  from  the 
newspapers. 

Rear  Adm.  Rawson  Bennett, 
director  of  naval  research,  told 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Sub¬ 
committee  the  advance  publicity 
given  the  test  at  Cape  Canav¬ 
eral  rendered  a  disservice  to  the 
country.  Garrison  Norton,  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
said  his  department  wanted  to 
withhold  publicity  because  it 
was  considered  likely  the  test 
might  fail. 

Mr.  Snyder  retorted  it  is  not 
the  responsibility  of  his  office  to 
exploit  the  successes  and  hide 
the  failure. 

Congressman  John  E.  Moss 
congratulated  Mr.  Snyder  for 
refusing  to  bow  to  “hysteria” 
over  Vanguard  publicity.  The 
congressman  laid  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  public  lack  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  research  program. 
He  warned  that  overconfidence 


would  be  re-established  “if  we 
announce  only  our  successes.” 

John  Troan,  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Association 
of  Science  Writers,  gave  the 
committee  some  background  on 
the  lifting  of  the  publicity 
screen.  He  said  he  had  pi-otested 
the  Navy’s  announced  secrecy 
plan  to  Secretary  Wilson  on 
April  8  and  about  a  week  later 
Mr.  Snyder  expressed  confidence 
that  “arrangements  can  be 
made”  to  allow  news  coverage 
of  the  satellite  launching  “with¬ 
out  compromising  the  security 
of  installations”  at  Patrick  Air 
Force  Base.  This,  he  said,  turned 
out  to  be  the  major  objection  to 
such  coverage. 

• 

Trend  to  10c 

Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ont. 

The  Star  will  increase  its 
street  sale  price  to  10c  a  copy 
from  5c,  effective  Jan.  1.  Home 
delivery  price  will  be  raised  to 
40c  from  30c.  This  is  the  fifth 
Canadian  daily  to  go  to  10c. 

• 

Ad  Club  Advertises 

Grb:at  Falls,  Mont. 

The  local  ad  club  here  has 
started  running  a  two-column, 
55-line  newspaper  ad  on  the 
morning  of  each  club  meeting. 


Jerry  Hurter  Takes 
Position  With  Utility 

CINCINNATI 

Jerry  Hurter  has  resigned  as 
Kentucky  Times-Star  editor  and 
general  manager  to  become  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  media 
services  for  Cincinnati  Gas  & 
Electric  Co.  and  Union  Light, 
Heat  &  Power  Co.,  effective  Jan. 
15. 

Mr.  Hunter  has  been  with  tne 
Times-Star  30  years  as  reporter, 
feature  writer,  columnist,  city 
editor,  news  editor,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant,  executive  city  edi¬ 
tor  and  during  the  last  year 
head  of  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
Times-Star. 

His  resignation  was  an¬ 
nounced  jointly  by  David  S.  In¬ 
galls,  Times-Star  publisher,  and 
J.  R.  Hartman,  vicepresident  of 
the  utility  company. 

• 

Cascade  Type 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Oregonian  recently 
changed  its  body  type  from 
Regal  to  newly  designed  Cas¬ 
cade  in  9-point. 

Cascade  was  originated  by 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  because  the  Oregonian 
was  the  first  newspaper  to  use 
it,  the  font  was  given  the  name 
Cascade. 
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gRCULATlON 

CMs  Face  New  Year 
Aware  of  Problems 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


(First  of  Tiro  Articles) 

Newspaper  circulation  man¬ 
agers  face  1958  with  a  generally 
optimistic  attitude,  but  knowing 
full  well  the  coming  year  will 
bring  its  share  of  problems,  in¬ 
cluding  price,  distribution  and 
promotion. 

Such  opinions  were  voiced  by 
circulation  executives  queried 
in  a  cross-section  suiwey  by  E  & 
P.  Most  of  those  replying  have 
already  gone  through  price  in¬ 
creases  dui'ing  1958.  All  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  that  it  is  going  to 
take  more  aggressive  selling  due 
to  higher  subscription  rates,  in 
some  cases  lower  emplojunent 
and  a  general  tendency  for  the 
public  to  be  more  price  con¬ 
scious. 

Major  Objectives 

Looking  ahead  to  1958,  John 
S.  Shank,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News 
and  Journal  Herald,  having  al¬ 
ready  gone  through  a  price  in¬ 
crease  in  ’57,  offered  the  follow¬ 
ing  major  objectives  for  the 
coming  year: 

“1.  A  greater  analysis  of  the 
market  in  the  heart  of  our  trade 
areas  where  coverage  is  weak¬ 
est. 

“2.  A  more  aggressive  circu¬ 
lation  program  to  build  home 
delivery  in  these  areas  where 
we  know  the  circulation  will  be 
of  greater  benefit  to  our  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“3.  More  sales  incentive  pro¬ 
grams  for  district  personnel. 
These  programs  not  only  de¬ 
velop  a  greater  competitive  feel¬ 
ing  but  invite  the  district  coun¬ 


selors  to  enjoy  greater  earnings 
on  increased  sales. 

“4.  Moi-e  extensive  training 
programs  for  newspaperboys 
and  supervisory  personnel. 

“5.  Careful  study  of  all  phases 
of  circulation  programs  that 
have  been  in  existence  for  many 
years  to  determine  their  benefits 
and  replace  the  non-productive 
things  which  lack  interest  with 
more  motivating  programs  to 
stimulate  sales  efforts.” 

Continued  Progress 

Edward  M.  Sechtman,  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Neivs-Post  and 
American,  is  looking  forward  to 
continued  circulation  progress 
in  the  areas  of  greatest  import¬ 
ance  to  the  newspaper.  He  com¬ 
mented  as  follows: 

“Higher  prices  in  1958  seem 
almost  as  certain  as  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  time.  The  constant 
growth  of  population  and  the 
unceasing  geographical  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  suburban  areas  make 
their  contribution  to  growing 
cost  factors  in  terms  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  personnel.  When 
added  to  other  persistent  cost 
increases,  such  as  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials,  the  result  demands  that 
net  revenue  be  increased. 

“Each  year  many  circulation 
managers  prepare  to  sell  more 
skillfully  and  thoroughly  in  the 
months  ahead.  This  challenge 
always  exists  and  1958  will  be 
no  different. 

“Circulation  departments  do 
learn  how  to  sell  more  skillfully 
from  year  to  year.  Product  im¬ 
provement  must  keep  pace  with 
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new  and  better  selling  tech¬ 
niques. 

“I  believe  that  our  biggest 
and  most  serious  challenge  is 
that  of  establishing  firmly  in  the 
minds  of  the  coming  generations 
a  real  appreciation  for  and  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  newspapers 
mean  to  our  American  way  of 
life.  The  importance  of  ICMA’s 
pilot  project  in  this  direction 
can  not  be  over-emphasized. 

“Meanwhile  higher  selling 
prices  plus  the  American  desire 
for  more  leisure  time  in  which 
to  enjoy  a  wide  variety  of  forms 
of  relaxation  will  accelerate  the 
casualty  rate  of  multiple  news¬ 
paper  families.  This  in  turn  will 
stiffen  competition  and  call  for 
a  newer  and  higher  level  of  cir¬ 
culation  achievement  in  terms 
of  production  and  efficiency.” 

It  Lookis  Hough 

Jack  E.  Calvin,  state  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  Houston  (Tex.) 
Post,  says:  “It  looks  rough  for 
1958 — and  it  will  be  a  fight  to 
hold  business  and  keep  down  ex¬ 
penses.” 

C.  F.  Moester,  Winston-Salem 
(N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sentinel, 
says  the  outlook  for  continued 
circulation  growth  appears  to  be 
favorable  for  newspapers  in  the 
South.  Referring  to  his  own 
situation,  Mr.  Moester  stated: 

“Home  delivery  price  in  our 
metropolitan  area  was  raised 
this  spring  with  no  loss  being 
experienced  in  circulation.  Fur¬ 
ther  circulation  rate  adjust¬ 
ments  are  not  anticipated  in  the 
foreseeable  future  but  continued 
increases  in  operating  costs 
would  probably  alter  plans. 

“I  believe  that  circulation 
managers  will  be  called  on  to 
produce  more  net  revenue  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ahead.  This  means 
keeping  a  closer  watch  on  cost 
controls  to  eliminate  unneces¬ 
sary  waste  in  manpower  and 
newsprint  and  examining  the 
value  of  fringe  circulation  to 
the  expense  involved  in  main¬ 
taining  this  circulation. 

“Editorially,  our  newspapers 
-1  must  continue  to  give  the  reader 
the  best  possible  in  news  cover¬ 
age.  We  must  have  a  good  prod¬ 
uct  and  give  good  delivery  serv¬ 
ice  if  we  are  to  keep  our  readers 
pleased  and  if  we  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  circulation  growth  that 
is  expected  of  us. 

“From  my  point  of  view  1958 
promises  generally  to  be  another 
good  year  for  newspapers  to 
continue  moving  ahead  and 
establishing  new  high  circula¬ 
tion  totals.” 


“We  have  not  raised  our  hrane 
delivery  subscription  prices 
since  1951,”  he  said,  “but  we 
feel  that  higher  prices  in  1958 
are  inevitable.”  >  ’ 

Mr.  Roberts  expects  carrier 
turnover  to  become  an  ever- 
increasing  problem.  “The  deliv¬ 
ery  of  a  newspaper  route  by  a 
teen-aged  boy  is  no  longer  an 
economic  factor  in  his  home,”  he 
asserted.  “We  in  the  circulation 
department  must  concentrate 
more  than  ever  on  carrier  train¬ 
ing  and  the  benefits  to  be  de¬ 
rived  therefrom. 

“The  cost  of  producing  a  mod¬ 
ern  day  newspaper  will  continue 
to  mount  in  1958.  It  will  prob-  ' 
ably  be  a  year  of  decision  for  all 
departments  on  the  newspaper, 
and  especially  those  depart¬ 
ments  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  bringing  in  the 
necessary  revenue, 

“Any  newspaper  interested  in 
staying  abreast  of  the  times  will 
continue  to  strive  for  a  better 
editorial  product. 

“In  this  day  of  higher  sub¬ 
scription  prices,  we  must  go  all 
out  to  render  the  best  possible 
seiwice  because  it  will  be  de¬ 
manded  by  the  people  who  pur¬ 
chase  our  newspapers.  This  is  as 
important  as  our  sales  effort  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  have  a 
healthy  circulation  growth." 

I^ess  Optimistic 

A  somewhat  less  optimistic 
outlook,  but  nevei-theless  a  real-  ^ 
istic  approach  to  conditions  in 
his  area,  is  voiced  by  George 
Clark,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Cmir- 
ant.  From  where  he  sits,  he  says 
the  situation  looks  “unclear.” 

The  Courant  continues  at  5c 
daily,  but  the  Sunday  price 
increased  from  20  to  25c  in 
March  of  this  year.  “We  are 
about  even  with  this  same  time 
(December)  a  year  ago,”  he 
said.  “In  this  we  are  well 
pleased,  at  the  time  we  in¬ 
creased  from  15  to  20c  in  1951. 
we  did  not  regain  an  even  posi¬ 
tion  until  the  eleventh  month, 
following  the  increase. 

“We  have  not  planned  any  in¬ 
crease  for  1958,”  he  continued. 
“With  the  probable  uncertain¬ 
ties  of  1958,  we  will  ‘play  hr 
ear.’ 

“Our  objectives  will  of  course 
be  to  increase  circulation  and  ^ 
revenue.  We  may  vei’y  well  find 
increases  difficult  and  net  reve¬ 
nue  only  be  increased  by  shaiT^r 
cost  controls.  A  better  editorial 
product  is  always  our  concern, 
more  attention  than  ever  how- 
ever  will  be  given.  i 


I 


Room  for  Growth  “In  our  particular  position  in¬ 

creasing  ‘suburbia’  is  very  nW' 
T.  E.  Roberts,  Norfolk-Ports-  essary  to  our  health  and  we 
mouth  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot  would  make  drastic  reductions 
and  Ledger-Star,  feels  there  is  in  other  types  of  operating  coste 
plenty  of  room  in  his  area  for  before  we  would  draw  any  tern- 
future  circulation  growth.  tory  deadlines.” 
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FACTS  ABOUT  U.S.  BALLISTIC  MISSILE  PROGRESS 


With  on  earth-shaking  roar,  U.S.  Air  Force  Thor  leaves  launching  pad. 


Gaining  momentum,  AChiever  inertial  guidance  system  takes  control. 


Off  and  away  to  far  dis¬ 
tant  target,  a  "magic 
brain"  that's  immune  to 
weather  conditions  and 
unaffected  by  known 
man-made  interference 
keeps  Thor  on  course. 


Thor  Missile  takes  to  the  air  under  the  direction  of  AChiever . . .  first  ail  inertial  guidance  system 
to  control  a  long-range  ballistic  missile.  And  AChiever  is  ready  right  now  for  volume  production! 


A  “MAGIC  BRAIN”  of  super-human  accu¬ 
racy  guided  the  Air  Force’s  Thor  missile  on 
a  recent  historic  launching! 

Called  the  AChiever,  this  complex,  ultra¬ 
precision  instrument  highlights  the  practical 
progress  made  by  AC  Spark  Plug,  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Division  of  General  Motors,  in  devel¬ 
oping  a  successful  inertial  guidance  system. 
TODAY  THE  ACHIEVER  IS  IN  PRO¬ 
DUCTION — and  AC  is  fully  prepared  to 
produce  in  whatever  quantities  are  needed  for 
our  country’s  defense.  All  of  General  Motors’ 
technical  “know-how,”  facilities  and  trained 
personnel  are  available  to  support  this 


extremely  important  program  to  the  fullest. 
AC’s  long  experience  in  supplying  electronic 
equipment  to  our  Armed  Forces  was  a  major 
help  in  expediting  this  job.  However,  as  with 
every  major  accomplishment  in  the  extremely 
demanding  guided  missile  field,  this  first  all 
inertial  guidance  flight  is  the  result  of  a  long 
period  of  hard  work.  This  flight  of  a  produc¬ 
tion  model  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Thor  missile 
is  a  tribute  to  the  typically  All-American 
team  of  science,  industry  and  the  military 
people  who  made  it  possible. 

AC  Spark  Plug  and  General  Motors  are 
proud  to  be  members  of  that  team. 


PRECISION  PRO- 
DUCTION  of  gyro- 
scopos  for  AChiever 
system  at  AC  Plant 
in  Milwaukee* 


AC  SPARK  PLUG  THE  ELECTRONICS  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 
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SYNDICATES 

He  Was  Going  to  Be 
A  Cartoonist,  By  Gosh 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


The  young  fellow  with  the  Pa¬ 
cific-blue  eyes  and  the  voice  soft 
as  the  fall  of  feathers  on  the 
snow  said  nothing  was  going  to 
stop  him. 

He  was  going  to  be  a  car¬ 
toonist.  He  was  determined, 
resolute,  positive,  inflexible.  By 
gosh. 

He  went  to  art  classes,  stud¬ 
ied  magazines,  stayed  up  half 
the  night  drawing.  When  he 
sold  his  first  cartoon  to  a  slick, 
he  and  his  wife  and  mother-in- 
law  laughed  and  hugged  one  an¬ 
other,  and  there  was  good  food 
on  the  farm  table  that  evening. 

This  was  John  Lewis  Hart, 
27  in  February,  remembering 
his  earlier  days. 

“I  guess,”  he  said,  “I  was 
obsessed  with  the  idea.  Noth¬ 
ing  else  mattered.” 

Johnny  can  let  the  fires  cool 
a  little  now.  He’s  made  it.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syn¬ 
dicate  on  Feb.  17  (one  day  be¬ 
fore  his  birthday)  will  handle 
his  daily,  four-column  comic 
strip  with  the  complicated  title 
of  “B.C.” 

The  hero  of  this  funny  is  an 
impossibly  ridiculous  little  guy 
with  a  ridiculously  impossible 
figure.  His  name  is  B.C.,  and 
he  looks  as  though  he  had  been 
put  in  a  washing  machine  and 
emerged  inside  out. 

He  is  a  prehistoric  cave  man. 
With  fellows  like  him  around 


it’s  a  wonder  civilization  ever 
got  going.  At  any  rate,  B.C. 
and  his  primitive  friends  give 
you  good  slapstick.  More  than 
that,  they  satir¬ 
ize  human  pre¬ 
tensions. 

“I  don’t  real¬ 
ly  know  where 
I  got  the  idea 
for  the  strip,” 
Johnny  said 
over  a  Christmas 
cheer,  “except  I 
always  liked  to 
do  cave  men. 
And  I  can’t  ex¬ 
plain  my  style — it’s  something 
that  just  comes  out  of  you.  You 
draw  and  draw  and  draw,  then 
do  it  all  over  again,  and  there 
it  is.” 

The  artist  lives  in  Endicott, 
N.  Y.,  some  200  miles  from  New 
York  City,  and  he  and  his 
brother-in-law  had  caught  a 
2:30  a.m.  train  to  keep  the  date. 

“I’m  a  little  sleepy,”  Johnny 
said,  “but  I’ll  be  glad  to  tell  you 
anything  you  want  to  know,  in¬ 
cluding  whether  my  wife  (Bobby 
Jane)  was  excited  when  the  syn¬ 
dicate  signed  me  on.  She 
wasn’t.” 

He  went  to  the  local  high 
school,  he  said,  then  worked  a 
year  with  a  display  company  in 
town.  In  1950  he  enlisted  in 
the  Air  Force  and  saw  service 
both  in  this  country  and  Korea. 


Hart 


Ketch  from  sketch*? 

t  Masked  hoods  kidnap  Jr.,  make  him  draw  an  eye¬ 
witness  description  sketch— like  he  does  for  the  cops. 
But  after  Jr.  gets  away,  he  puts  the  double  cross  on 
his  captors,  by  drawing  a  duplicate  from  memory 
for  the  police  speedphoto  network!  From  Jr.’s  sketch 
—will  the  cops  make  a  ketch?  To  find  out,  millions  of  fans  read 

Dick  Tracj... 

by  Chester  Gould.  America’s  favorite  sleuth,  with  lantern  jaw 
and  snap  brim  hat,  keeps  crooks’  teeth  rattling,  wrongdoers 
on  the  run,  and  his  public  in  constant  suspense!  Tracy  uses 
scientific  crime  detection  as  well  as  his  wits . . .  packs  adventure, 
drama,  and  tension . . .  raises  blood  pressure  and  circulation 
in  every  age  group  and  income  bracket!  For  proofs  and  prices, 
phone,  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

Chicago  Tribunc^JVeu?  York  JYetrs 

Mmma»  Bulhtina*  York 

^gnaicawe*  mnCm  Tribune  Tower,  Cklengo 


“I  worked  as  a  cartoonist 
with  an  entertainment  troop,” 
he  said,  and  about  a  dozen  of 
my  drawings  appeared  in  Stars 
&  Stripes.  It  was  in  Georgia 
that  I  met  and  married  Bobby 
Jane,  and  when  I  left  the  Air 
Force  in  1953  I  settled  in  her 
hometown  to  do  some  serious 
cartooning.” 

It  was  serious  enough  to  open 
the  door  to  his  first  sale,  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  in 
April,  1954.  Since,  he  has  sold 
119  more  cartoons  to  all  mar¬ 
kets. 

Johnny  is  an  artist  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  in  Johnson  City, 
N.  Y.  He  said  he’ll  stay  on 
there  until  he  sees  how  things 
go. 

And  what  are  you  going  to  do 
when  you  get  home  to  your  wife 
and  two  little  daughters,  John¬ 
ny — celebrate? 

“No,”  he  said,  “I’m  going  to 
sleep.  Just  sleep,  that’s  all.” 
His  brother-in-law  yawned  in 
agreement. 


Sputniks  Cop 
No.  1  Position 
In  ‘Top  Ten’ 


Writers  Elect 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Charles  F.  (Chuck)  Capaldo, 
sports  editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
Associated  Press  Bureau,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Milwaukee  Chapter  of  the  Base¬ 
ball  Writers  Association,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Amos  T.  (Red)  Thisted, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Ray  Do¬ 
herty,  United  Press,  was  named 
vicepresident,  and  Frank  Maras¬ 
co,  Sentinel,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasu  rer. 


Everyone  voting  on  the  Top 
Ten  news  stories  of  1957  was' 
agreed  that  the  No.  1  spot  be¬ 
longs  to  the  Russians’  sputnik 
launchings. 

Second  in  ranking,  on  lists 
compiled  by  Associated  Press, 
Canadian  Press,  International 
News  Service  and  United  Press, 
was  the  Little  Rock  school  in¬ 
tegration  disturbance. 

From  that  point  on,  there  was 
less  than  total  agreement 
INS  editors  thought  the  visit  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince 
Philip  to  North  America  rated 
“top  10”  inclusion  while  UP  edi¬ 
tors  gave  a  spot  to  baseball, 
doubling  up  the  Braves’  worid 
series  triumph  and  the  moves 
by  two  New  York  teams  to  the 
Coast.  AP’s  list  found  room  for 
the  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights 
bill  in  Congn^ess. 


Ollier  Members 
The  other  stories  on  the  “top 


10”  lists  of  the  three  U.S.  ser¬ 
vices,  though  arranged  in  differ¬ 
ent  order,  were: 

Khrushchev’s  emergence  as 
head-man  in  the  Soviet. 

President  Eisenhower’s  cere¬ 


Probe  by  Camera 

Cleveland 
Using  a  hidden  camera,  the 
Cleveland  Press  exposed  boot¬ 
legging,  via  the  back  doors,  by 
a  half  dozen  state  liquor  stores. 
As  a  result  of  the  news  stories 
and  pictures,  which  showed  men 
carting  boxes  and  sacks  of 
liquor  through  rear  doors.  State 
Liquor  Director  Robert  Kru- 
pansky  has  ordered  a  probe  of 
the  stores. 


bral  occlusion. 

Senate  labor-management 
racket  hearings. 

Middle  East  crisis. 

Hurricane  Audrey. 

The  case  of  Private  Girard. 

Asian  flu  epidemic. 

In  world  affairs  the  Canadian 
editors  added:  Eden  out,  Mac¬ 
millan  in,  and  in  domestic  lists 
the  Canadian  election  was  put 
in  first  rank.  The  suicide  of 
Ambassador  E.  H.  Norman  in 
Egypt  was  on  both  lists. 
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Nebraska  Papers 
Now  Down  to  264 

Lincoln,  Nebr. 

The  yearend  report  of  the 
Nebraska  Press  Association 
shows  seven  newspapers  sus¬ 
pended  publication  or  were  con- 
solidated  with  others  this  year.  £ 
58  V 
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St.  Petersburg, 
Florida 
Phone  7-4783 
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All  were  weeklies.  The  1958 
Nebraska  Newspaper  Directory 
&  Advertising  Rate  Book  liste 
264  newspapers  published  in 
the  state.  Last  year’s  Directory 
listed  270  newspapers. 

Although  Nebraska  has  only 
about  one  third  of  the  number 
of  papers  (725)  it  had  in  1913i 
circulation  today  is  far  greater 
than  it  was  before  World  War  I. 
size  of  newspapers  is  larger, 
newscoverage  is  greater,  mo 
value  as  an  advertising  medium 
_  is  far-and-again  superior. 
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Reporter’s  Account 
Of  Route  a  Gem 


Pupils  ’  Nativity 
Art  in  Color 


Dallas  News 
Almanac  Tells 
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Bv  T.  S.  Irvin 


Washington  ^  T'  j. 

Thousands  of  art  students  in  I  pVQC  P  aPTQ 
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One  of  the  finest  tributes  to 
the  American  newspaperboy 
that  we  have  ever  read  appeared 
several  weeks  ago  in  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.  It  moved 
us  so  much,  we  think  it  ought  to 
be  printed  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  before  this  winter 
is  out. 

The  American  newspaperboy 
is  a  unique  and  wonderful  insti¬ 
tution.  Except  for  the  very  real 
danger  of  exploiting  him,  he 
could  be  the  subject  of  much 
more  promotion  than  he  is.  He 
deserves  it. 
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Piece  bjr  Kays  Gary 

The  Observer’s  tribute  was  in 
the  form  of  a  news  story  beauti¬ 
fully  written  by  Kays  Gary,  a 
staffer.  The  occasion  was  an  un¬ 
usually  cold  night.  Gary  went 
the  rounds  of  his  early  morning 
delivery  with  Jimmy  Cherry, 
one  of  the  Observer’s  news- 
t  paperboys. 

When  he  finally  quit  shiver- 
T  ing,  Gary  wrote  this  story.  The 
I  headline  pretty  much  describes 
the  content,  “You  think  it’s  cold? 
Deliver  papers  once.” 

“I  have  to  give  full  credit  for 
this  one,”  Dave  Henes,  the  Ob¬ 
server’s  PM,  tells  us,  “to  our 
alert  news  department.  But  it’s 
oh,  so  nice  to  have  a  newsroom 
gang  that  occasionally  thinks — 
and  acts — in  terms  of  promo¬ 
tion. 

“The  peg  for  this  story  was 
our  unusual  cold  snap.  Fifteen 
degree  temperature  may  be 
nothing  unusual  in  upstate  New 
York,  or  in  Minnesota,  but  it’s 
both  uncomfortable  and  unusual 
in  Charlotte. 

“Kays  Gary  did  a  nice  job 
^th  this — a  warm,  human  story 
without  any  mush,  and  one  that 
gets  the  idea  across  nicely.” 


paper  industry,  this  is  it.  To 
argue  that  the  merits  of  a  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium 
rise  or  fall  in  ratio  to  the  time 
of  day  the  paper  is  published 
strikes  us  as  the  nearest  thing 
to  lunacy.  Yet  more  of  this  goes 
on  than  pride  will  permit  us  to 
admit. 

There  is  plenty  of  competition 
for  an  aggressive  newspaper  to 
fight  without  its  fighting  its  own 
medium.  The  more  of  this  inter¬ 
necine  selling  that  goes  on,  the 
more  it  profits  competing  media 
at  the  cost  of  the  newspaper 
medium.  There’s  a  peculiar  psy¬ 
chology  among  buyers  that  pro¬ 
motion  men  recognize — ^buyers 


high  schools  in 
Washington  took  part  in  a 
Christmas  Painting  Project 
sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Post  and  Times  Herald. 

More  than  200  paintings  il¬ 
lustrating  seven  different  themes 
from  “The  Nativity  Story”  were 
submitted,  after  preliminary  se¬ 
lections  by  Art  Department 
heads  of  schools.  A  jury  of  di¬ 
rectors  from  three  Washington 
Art  Galleries  selected  the  best 
painting  in  each  classification. 

These  seven  winning  paintings 
were  used  as  the  Post’s 
Christmas  feature  and  were 
published  in  full  color,  one  a 
day  on  the  front  page  of  the 
paper.  Each  winning  artist  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Post  a  $50  bond 
for  right  of  reproduction. 


may  forget  positive  selling 

points  about  your  medium,  but  Washington  Ldquor 
they  always  remember  the  nega-  Market  Surveyed 


Dallas,  Tex. 

Facts,  figrures  and  fascinating 
information  about  Texas  are 
packed  into  the  704  pages  of 
the  1958-59  Texas  Almanac 
(“The  Encyclopedia  of  Texas”), 
which  has  just  been  published 
by  the  Dallas  Morning  News. 

And  already  the  new  Almanac 
has  received  recognition  in  high 
places.  King  Mohammed  V  of 
Morocco,  on  his  recent  visit  to 
Texas,  was  presented  with  a 
copy  by  President  Ted  Dealey 
of  the  News.  This  one  was  spe¬ 
cially  bound  for  the  King  in 
morocco  leather,  green,  the  offi¬ 
cial  color  of  the  dynasty.  An 
inscription  in  Arabic  was 
stamped  on  the  cover  in  gold. 

The  Texas  Legislature  or¬ 
dered  Almanacs  for  its  mem¬ 
bers. 


Memorial  to  Dealey 


tive  ones. 


Playing  the  Came 


It’s  strange  that  football 
teams  can  compete  a  lot  harder 
than  newspapers  ever  compete 
with  one  another,  yet  you  never 
heard  a  football  player  or  a 
coach  knock  football.  The  same 
thing  is  true  of  baseball.  West- 
inghouse  may  compete  like  mad 
with  GE — but  you  never  saw  or 
heard  Westinghouse  do  any- 
ing  so  silly  as  trying  to  sell  a 
refrigerator  by  knocking  it. 

Nor  are  we  talking  through 
our  hat.  We  have  a  prime  morn¬ 
ing  paper  attack  on  evening 
papers  lying  on  our  desk.  And 
not  two  hours  ago  we  listened 
to  a  spirited  denunciation  of  the 
evening  paper  field  by  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper  salesman. 

Maybe  S.  Claus  will  send  us 
some  brass  knuckles. 


Washington 

The  Washington  Post  and 
Times  Herald  has  published  the 
findings  of  the  first  liquor  study 
of  its  kind  made  in  Washington. 
In  the  survey,  conducted  by 
Publication  Research  Service  of 
Chicago,  more  than  1,500  per¬ 
sons  were  interviewed  after 
their  purchase  in  30  liquor 
stores. 

The  study  reveals  that  of  all 
purchasers  77  %  buy  one  or  more 
times  a  week;  70%  are  under 
45  years  of  age;  26%  are 
women;  15%  buy  straight  bour¬ 
bon.  In  addition  to  frequency, 
type  and  size  of  bottle  pur¬ 
chased,  the  study  provides  the 
employment  status,  family  in¬ 
come,  home  location,  race  of 
purchasers  and  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  they  read. 


The  1958-59  Almanac  is  de¬ 
signated  as  the  G.  B.  Dealey 
Memorial  Edition  in  honor  of 
the  late  publisher  of  the  News, 
who  revived  the  Almanac  in 
1904  after  a  29-year  lapse.  The 
first  Almanac  was  published  in 
1857  by  the  Galveston  News 
(predecessor  of  the  Dallas 
News)  and  was  intended  largely 
to  lure  immigrants  to  Texas. 
The  current  volume  might  well 
do  the  same  thing,  though  its 
brags  are  couched  in  agate  type 
and  the  reader  must  ferret  them 
out  by  making  his  own  com¬ 
parisons. 

Editor  Stuart  McGregor  is 
associate  editor  of  the  editorial 
page  of  the  News. 

The  Almanac  is  priced  at 
$1.50  (paperback)  and  $1.95 
(clothbound). 
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In  the  Bag 


PR  Man  for  WU 

Edward  F.  Sanger 


AM,  PM  or  No  M 

This  is  no  season  of  the  year 
to  1^  sad,  yet  we  cannot  help 
feeling  a  slight  twinge  of  sad¬ 
ness  when  we  observe  some  of 
fl|e  morning  paper  versus  eve- 
^ng  paper  promotion  that’s 
being  perpetrated.  Nor  should 
promotion  bear  the  whole  blame 


From  Weekend  in  Montreal,  a 
desk-size  “distort”  map  that 
shows  Canada  “as  a  dollar  mar¬ 
ket — a  map  of  sales,  not  miles.” 
Useful  and  graphic  way  to  make 
an  important  point  about  where 
sales  are  bunched  in  the  Com¬ 
monwealth,  and  Weekend’s  cov¬ 
erage  by  counties. 

Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  put 


becomes 

director  of  Public  Relations  of 
Western  Union,  Jan.  1.  Mr. 
Sanger  was  bom  in  Wales  and 
came  to  this  country  alone  when 
he  was  16  years  old.  He  got  a 
job  as  messenger  with  Western 
Union  the  day  he  landed,  and 
has  spent  his  entire  career  in 
the  telegraph  company. 


PROPER  TIMING  IS 
BEFORE  THE  EVENT! 

Before  you’re  accused  of 


LIBEL 


for  this  murderous  farce.  Sales  together  an  interesting  coopera- 


®unagers  and  salesmen  on  the 
^ling  line  make  the  AM-PM 
*f®ry  part  of  their  strategy. 

But  if  ever  there  were  a  stra- 
devised  to  kill  off  the  news- 


tive  Christmas  shopping  page 
including  local  merchants  from 
A  to  Z,  each  of  26  advertisers 
taking  a  space  and  a  letter  of 
the  alphabet. 

Editor  &  publisher  for  December  28,  1957 


$38,000  Lift 

In  its  annual  “Gift  Lift”  to 
wounded  and  disabled  veterans, 
the  New  York  Joumal-Ameri- 
can  distributed  more  than  $38,- 
000  worth  of  Christmas  presente 
this  week  in  seven  hospitals. 


by  (omment,  picture,  errer  in  fact  or  ; 
ktenfrty;  or  i  of '  viefoting  Privacy  or 
Copyright,  Piracy  of  wottor  or  formot 

F  O  R  t  I  F  Y 

.  ogointt  ombarrowing  Iom  ^  , ' 

with  owr  spociat  exeen 

INSURANRE 

cowering  there  hazards—  , 
wnk|ve^'^ectiwe,  ioasqtefisiva 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 


21  W  Tenth.  Kansas  City  Mo 
New  York  Chicago  San  francisco. 
107  Ailham  175  A'  100  Pjsn 

St  Jackson  St 
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Reviewing  40  Years 
Of  Pulitzer  Prizes 


were  honored  for  their  work  in  in  an  effort  to  harass  the  crusadlAT 
1950  in  uncovering  and  com-  ing  newspaper  and  its  publisher, I  \  ( 
batting  local  crime  conditions.  Frank  D.  Schroth.  Pressure  w-*'*’  '  ' 


The  Miami  Herald  revealed  exerted  from  City  Hall  to  re-l 


that  gangsters  were  using  a  strict  legal  advertising  in  thel 


By  Ray  Erwin  ' 

,  .  ,  i.-  •  Senator  Esl 

(This  is  Part  4  of  a  scries  sorship  and  promotion  m  news  ^enn.)  wrote: 
dealing  with  the  public  service  and  editorial  columns  of  the 
performed  by  newspapers  in  the  ‘All-Star  Presidential  Preferen- 
last  40  years.  It  is  based  on  a  tial  Primary,  and  ously  in  its 


bookie  wire  service  to  muscle  Eagle,  which  ran  such  head- 
into  Miami  Beach.  lines  as  these: 

Helped  Kefauver  Booties  Pay  $225,000 

rr  ^  /T^  ^  Week  for  Protection,”  “Gam- 

Senator  Estes  Kefauver  (D.- 


blers  Infest  Schools,  Prey  On 


Tenn.)  wrote:  Kids’  Lunch  Money,”  “Dockmen 

“The  work  of  the  Herald  Enslaved  by  Crime  Bosses” 
aided  our  committee  tremend-  “Crime  Jury  to  Quiz  O’Dwyer’”  “ 


last  40  years.  It  is  based  on  a  iiai  rnmaiy,  ana  active  investiga-  “2.500  Police  Set  To  OniA 

study  of  scrapbooks  filed  with  2.  Through  thorough  editor-  -phe  first  lead  to  this  “Police  Paid  $500  000  a  Year  ' 

the  Pulitzer  Prize  Committee  lal  discussion  and  analysis  of  jjjgjjjy  important  development  py  Gross  Ring”  ‘‘Crime  Cnm 

and  now  kept  in  the  Butler  the  quality  of  state  and  local  ^published  in  the  Miami  mission  FoS  As  Ju  v  4s?; 

Memorial  Library,  Columbia  candidates  in  the  general  elec-  jjgj-ald  even  before  the  highly  Public  Action  ” 

University.)  tion.  efficient  Crime  Commission  of  ‘  “prh 


Columbia  candidates  in  the  general  elec¬ 
tion.” 


The  plan  served  as  a  pattern  greater  Miami  could  warn  the 
for  a  number  of  other  states.  _ aa  tn 


Mine  Disaster 


lor  a  numoer  oi  oiner  states.  Florida  as  to 

Syndicated  co  umnists  and  na- 


Tax  Corriipiioii 


^  n-  tional  editorial  comment  spread 
The  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis- 


pS  foritr^f  in  1947  is  ,  ‘‘Nebraska’s  Primary  Belongs  ;;‘4"erour  pubrirthrbest'Tn-  corruption  in  the  InternariReve: I  divi( 
^  .  J  to  People  and  Not  _Politicians,  .  ,  .  and  "“c  Bureau  and  other  depart-l  to  “ 


what  was  taking  place.  (Mo.)  Post-  seen 

“It  is  this  type  of  work  by  Pispatch  made  sensational  dis-  crim 
American  newspapers  which  closures  in  1951  of  widespread  testi 


its  coverage  of  the  Centralia,  ^  journal  headline. 

Ill.,  mine  disaster.  «  «  « 

The  T-D’s  follow-up  of  these 
stories  resulted  m  impressive 

reforms  in  mine  safety  laws  and  The  Chicago  (Ill.) 
regulations.  News  and  the  St.  Louis 


The  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily 
News  and  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 


an®,  formed  in  the  world  and  uureau  and  other  de 

strengthens  it  for  the  long,  bit-  ^^ents  of  the  government, 
ter  fight  against  internal,  as  ♦  *  * 

well  as  external,  gangster  die- 

Daily  tatorship.  It  is  fitting  that  in  *'■“  Klan 

IMo.l  the  Pulitzer  Prize  awards  the  The  Whiteville  <N.  r  1 


The  Whiteville  (N.  C.)  .VcicsM^O 


Post-Dispatc/i  were  honored  for  nation’s  press  has  a  medium  Reporter  and  the  Tabor  Citj/IP" 


All-Star  Priniar>' 


their  work  in  1949  in  exposing  through  which  it  can  be  publicly 
the  fact  that  51  Illinois  news-  honored  for  outstanding  serv- 


(Nebr.) 


paper  editors  were  on  the  state  ice. 


braska  State  Journal  in  1948  ^  . 

fVio  .cf.Wicinvixinf  The  two  newspapers  worked 


(N.  C.)  Tribune,  two  weekly 
newspapers,  won  Pulitzer  Prizes 
for  their  successful  campaign 


Sheriffs  of  Dade  County  in  1952  against  the  Ku  Klux 
(Miami)  and  of  neighboring  Klan,  waged  in  their  own  home 


to^Tharon  the  Btward  County  we,e  oueted 

01  tne^  iNCDiasKa  au  oiar  rri  capitol  in  Springfield,  because  of  lax  law  enforcement  loss  and  personal  danger. 


T>  .j  A  xir-r- _  It  became  a  national  story  and  policies. 

Editor  Raymond  A.  McCon-  n.  j  •  iu  t  • 

,,  T  ••  xj  U1--.I  resulted  in  an  on-the-spot  in- 
nell  Jr.  originated,  publicized  - - ..xL 


,  ■  ^  X-’  V  X  X  XV  vestigation  by  a  committee  from 

Net.SL  News- 

INtrDIabKcl  xrt?tJ“lUl *<111  ilcoicicii  m«-.U 


30  Indicted 


A  Miami  Beach  gambling  syn- 


tial  primary.  Many  newspaper  Paper  Editors,  whose  board  sub-  jicate,  which  handled  $28,000,-  communities, 
editors  in  all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  sc^l'^cntly  commended  the  two  qoO  annually,  was  smashed.  A  * 

_ j  xv,-  rxior,  iwir,-  uewspapei s  for  their  work.  Dade  County  grand  jury  in- 


The  work  of  the  tw’o  weeklies 
culminated  in  the  conviction  of 
more  than  100  Klansmen  and 
an  end  of  terrorism  in  the  two 


SeS?begL^In"^n?est?g?tion’of  nav^r  out  ^475  000  gamblers, 

.1  1  stst6  was  puyinsr  out  S47O,000  cf/\/^ryoc  artH  'foil 


the  plan. 

Mr.  McConnell  wrote 
Pulitzer  Prize  Committee : 


state  was  paying  out  $475,000  whereas  only  stooges  and  fall 
ote  the  *v  .  and  publishers  and  guys  had  taken  the  rap  before. 


Labor  Ixeader  Jailed 


their  relatives. 


Newsday  (Garden  City,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.)  in  1953  uncovered 


The  stories  were  written 


for  gambling  casinos  were  extortion  by  a  labor  leader  and 

shut  down.  Bookmakers  busi-  -  -- 


JouSrrr'treirya1e‘'’l  reapeetive  .papers  by  ^  T "edrerrSs  ~.,dean„.s  .ith  a  .rot- 


oouii.a.,  wa»  vu  covuuxagvi  «  Chicago 

broader  and  better  informed  j 


10%  of  normal. 


popular  participation  in  demo-  Louis  Post-Dispatch 

cratic  processes  in  state  and  *  ♦  ♦ 


ting  track. 

Alicia  Patterson,  editor  and 


national  elections. 

“This  w^as  accomplished  pri¬ 
marily: 


The  pfauver  Committee  was  publisher,  wrote  the  Pulitzer 
aided  by  thousands  of  Miami  Committee: 


Crime  Exposed 


Herald  news  stories.  There  was 
an  organized  campaign  by  gam- 


“The  campaign  brought  about 
not  only  the  three  indictments 


‘1.  Through  origination,  spon-  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  biers  to  dismiss  the  crusade  as  totalling  more  than  100  counts 


‘newspaper  talk.” 

Lee  Hills,  who  then  was  Her- 


against  William  C.  DeKoning, 
the  Long  Island  protege  of  Jo- 


EVERYTHING 
SELLS  IN 


aid  managing  editor  sent  re-  g^ph  Fay,  but  the  exposure  of 
porters  to  Kefauver  Committee  unethical  racing  practices,  which 

naoviTioro  rnn  noTinTi  QnrI  «  .  ”  _  i 


WACO 


hearings  over  the  nation  and  ^ave  been  strongly  condemned 
they  linked  the  disclosuras  to  the  Thomas  E.  Dewey.” 


Miami  crime  cartel.  Editorials  members  of'the  newspa- 


The  half  million  in  our  trade 
area  buy  everything  from  catsup 
to  Cadillacs  every  month. 


WACO  NEWS  TRIBUNE 
&  TIMES  HERALD 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Representatives 


cartoons  and  columnists  but  p^^.^  direction 

above  all  investigative  report-  ^lan  Hathway,  managing 


ing  was  used  in  the  campaign  editor,  conducted  the  investiga- 


“Miamis  Are  Seen  Breeder  of  ^on.  Newsday  made  it  clear 
Gang  and  Murders,’  read  one  battle  was  against  racke- 
Herald  headline. 


O’Dwyer’s  Threats 


teering  and  coercion  and  not 
against  labor.  A  multi-million- 
dollar  harness  track  labor  scan- 


The  Brooklyn  Eagle  carried  dal  was  uncovered. 


a  rackets  series  of  stories  by  When  a  Bronx  labor  leader 


its  star  reporter,  Ed  Reid.  Wil-  was  shot  and  killed,  a  Newsday 


O’Dwyer, 


headline 


threatened  to  take  over  the  Union  Feud  To  Killing.” 


Eagle  Building  for  civil  defense 


To  be  continued 
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a  crusad- 
ublislier, 
sure  was 
11  to  re- 

:  in  the 
h  head- 

$225,000 
’  “Gam- 


1  T  *1  1  evei-ything  that  occurs  in  official  ^0^  Information 

JNOVel  Libel  UbSCenity  ^^?r.he“a„  r«.uire,  the  pre,s  »«!!*««  from  ICMA 

to  ascertain  the  truth  of  all  offi-  International  Circulation 
"I  r  _  _  J  T  T*  -I  utterances  prior  to  publica-  Managers  Association  will  start 

V  OlCiIC/L  in  I  I  i  I  Lll  L  would  be  a  greater  in  January  a  periodical  infor- 

O  prior  restraint  today  than  any  nation  bulleting  for  ICMA 

censorship  ever  previously  con-  membership  publishers. 

Washington  stantial  money  verdict  ($25,000)  tcmplated.  The  public  would  be  “The  purpose  of  this  infor- 
I  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  for  the  Afro’s  alleged  obscenity  deprived  of  knowledge  because  mation  sheet  is  to  portray  in 


3ockm  United  States  will  decide  a  novel  in  a  civil  libel  action  ^ _ 

Boss  <!“®stion  of  newspaper  libel  law  The  court  was  told  no  case  in  publication  unless  it  could  verify  tivities  of  the  ICMA,”  accord- 
Dwv^*’”  ®  action  brought  by  the  the  United  States  has  ever  im-  every  statement  made  in  a  court,  jjjg  nn  announcement  by  Jack 
Afro-American  Company  seek-  posed  any  “obscenity”  excep-  There  have  been  thousands  of  Estes,  ICMA  secretary-man- 

^  y"’  i”K  to  set  aside  judgrment  for  tion  to  the  privilege  of  publish-  divorce  cases  in  the  United  ’  This  message  will  be 

p®*'"  a  plaintiff  who  contends  she  was  ing  judicial  proceedings.  Al-  States  based  upon  adultery  and  and  released  by  Julian 

rv  defamed  by  a  court  record.  though  every  state  recognizes  there  have  likewise  been  thou-  Legne,  San  Rafael  (Calif.)  In- 

y  Asks  newspaper  claimed  this  privilege,  no  state  has  held  sands  of  articles  written  about  ^epgrident  Journal. 

“privilege”  in  Virginia  courts,  that  “obscenity”  vitiates  the  such  cases — but  this  is  the  first 

That  the  courts  can  punish  privilege  except  Virginia  in  the  case  in  which  a  newspaper  has  • 

the  Dress  for  nublishine  ob-  instant  case.  had  to  pay  damages  for  fairly 


the  press  would  be  fearful  about  capsule  form,  the  important  ac- 


Ithe  press  for  publishing  ob¬ 
scene  material,  under  a  proper 


stant  case.  had  to  pay  damages  for  fairly 

It  was  agreed  a  state  can  nnd  accurately  publishing  the  Camera 


nal  dis- 1  criminal  statute,  was  not  con-  prosecute  a  newspaper  under  its  account  of  a  divorce  case. 


Even  if  the  trial  court  could  Placed  in  Newsroom 


lespread  tested;  but  the  right  of  an  in-  police  power  if  it  publishes  ob-  Even  if  the  trial  court  could 

al  Reve-  dividual  suing  in  a  civil  action  scene  matter  and  the  result  of  remove  the  privilege  by  an  ex¬ 
depart-  to  “punish”  the  press  for  alleged  such  action  may  be  fine,  im-  ception  found  in  no  other  case 

at.  obscenity  is  challenged.  prisonment  or  both,  all  to  the  nnd  even  if  the  language  was 


Peoria,  Ill. 
News  broadcasts  direct  from 


scenity  is  challenged.  prisonment  or  both,  all  to  the  and  even  if  the  language  was  Tiew<5room  of  the  Peoria 

,  benefit  of  the  etate;  but  a  pri-  profjr  to  be  submitted  te  a  iury  “'^7|'ir"have  be^n  with 

I)i>orce  Case  vate  person  cannot,  for  her  own  the  installation  of  remote  tele- 

Aline  Owen,  white,  sued  for  benefit,  punish  a  newspaper  for  that  the  court  did  not  define  ob-  equipment.  The  camera 

mo  damages  after  the  Vir-  obscenity  through  the  medium  suggest  j^^^^.^obile,  being  focused  on 

niaeditionof  the  A  fro-Ameri-  of  a  libel  suit— a  newspaper  may  stanaarils  lor  judgment.  navtimlar  desk  and  main- 


)  Neics  150,000  damages  after  the  Vir-  obscenity  tnrougn  tne  medium 
or  City  pnia  edition  of  the  A/ro-Ameri-  of  a  libel  suit— a  newspaper  may 
weekly  published  a  story  incor-  a  libel  suit  as  against  a 
r  Prizes  porating  testimony  by  Mrs.  private  person  and  still  be  crimi- 


impaign  I  Arthur  W.  Mitchell,  that  the  convicted  of  obscenity.  Paper  Names  Witmer 


u  Klux  plaintiff  “blew  kisses”  and  Privilege 

Ti  home  otherwise  improperly  behaved 

conomic  ^1*®  company  of  Arthur  W.  The  brief  continues: 

Mitchell,  former  Negro  member  “Yet  even  though  the  trial 
weeklies  Congress.  Mitchell  had  sued  court  granted  the  Afro  a  privi- 

ction  of  divorce,  charging  his  wife  lege,  it  permitted  respondent  to 
en  and  "agged  him  and  w’rongfully  ac-  punish  Afro  because  the  jury 
the  two  adultery  with  a  thought  Afro  was  obscene!  This 

white  woman  living  in  the  com-  presents  a  matter  of  great  pub- 
munity.  The  case  was  dismissed,  lie  importance,  because  the  re¬ 
but  only  after  Mrs.  Mitchell  had  moval  of  the  privilege  relegates 
testified  Mrs.  Owen  displayed  the  press  to  a  position  where 
her  physical  charms  too  freely  truth  is  its  only  defense, 
y.  Long  to  Mitchell.  “In  the  light  of  today’s  af- 

covered  Afro  told  the  court  Mrs.  Owen  fairs,  with  the  highly  organized 
ier  and  was  unknown  to  the  newspaper,  and  far  flung  communicatory 
a  trot-  out  Mitchell  was  newsworthy  to  media  (including  the  press)  at- 
Negro  readers;  consequently  the  tempting  to  report  to  the  public 
or  and  story  was  published,  accurately  the  affairs  of  the  various  gov- 
Pulitzer  and  without  malice.  The  appel-  ernmental  units  and  organiza- 
late  court  agreed  a  newspaper  tions  (courts,  legislatures,  exec- 
it  about  has  privilege  but  ruled  the  jury  utives  and  administrative  agen- 
ctments  should  examine  whether  it  had  cies),  the  press  has  absolutely 
counts  published  obscene  matter  (a  no  w’ay  to  insure  the  truth  of 
Koning,  criminal  offense  under  Virginia 

:  of  Jo-  law).  The  newspaper  objected  - 

sure  of  there  was  no  criminal  prosecu- 

!,  which  tion  involved.  Also,  counsel  for  RrAAlfljlcI  Rrillfc 
demned  paper  said,  the  trial  court 
ey.”  !^as  in  error  in  permitting  the  rr..  .  .  . 

lewspa-  laaue  of  obscenity  to  go  to  the  easiest  way  for  a  man  to 

irection  so  they  might  erase  the  maintain  self-control  is  to  re¬ 

inaging  <lcfense  of  “privilege”  if  they  mam  a  bachelor.  ^ 

/estiga-  considered  the  published  matter  .  „  .  ,  ,  , 

t  clear  “ol>scene  or  otherwise  indecent  ^  Conservative  lord  has 

racke-  *"<1  unfit  for  publication.”  served  notice  that  he  will  try 


rtand^^ds  fo;  jud^ent.  -n-mobile,  being  focused  on 

a  particular  desk  and  main- 
•  tained  “hot”  at  all  times.  For 

TVT  important  news  flashes.  Journal 

Paper  Names  V»  Itmer  star  personnel  may  press  a  but- 
Effective  Jan.  1,  Wallace  Wit-  ton  and  go  on  the  air  without 
mer  Co.  will  represent  the  preliminary  arrangements.  At 


Kentucky  New  Era,  Hopkins¬ 
ville,  Ky. 


JOE!  WHAT  CAM 
WE  6ET  J.R.F0R 
HIS  BIRTHDAY?; 


covered 
ier  and 
a  trot- 

or  and 
Pulitzer 


other  times,  regular,  brief  news¬ 
casts  are  being  made. 


(^obscriptioh] 
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ctments 
counts 
Koning, 

:  of  Jo- 
sure  of 
!,  which 
demned 
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lewspa- 
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inaging 
/estiga- 
t  clear 
racke- 
nd  not 
million- 


The  easiest  way  for  a  man  to 
maintain  self-control  is  to  re- 


Birthday,  anniversary,  whatever  the  occasion,  Editor 
&  Publisher  makes  an  outstanding  gift.  Check  your 
remembrance  list  today — and  don't  forget  your 
own  subscription! 


“obscene  or  otherwise  indecent  ^  Conservative  lord  has 
and  unfit  for  publication.”  served  notice  that  he  will  try 

to  amend  a  bill  which  w'ould 
Crucial  Question  permit  women  to  sit  and  vote 

.  ..  in  the  House  of  Lords — he 

ine  newspaper  said  in  its  pe-  x  i  i  n.  ini. 

tition  to  the  Supreme  Court: 

“It  is  to  be  crucially  noted  in 

this  case  that  the  Afro  was  not  {"-  \  H 

indicted  by  the  State  for  ob-  something  to  do. 

^nity;  it  was  punished  by  an  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dtaltr 

individual  who  obtained  a  sub- 
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rial  Begins 
n  Sale  Price 
lof  L.  A.  News 

Los  Angeles 
Details  of  the  negotiations 
which  led  to  the  purchase  of  cer¬ 
tain  assets  of  the  defunct  Daily 
y«ios  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
three  years  ago  were  described 
in  court  here  this  week. 

Bankruptcy  Trustee  George 
T.  Goggin  brought  the  suit  for 
(1,125,000  against  the  Times- 
Mirror  in  behalf  of  creditors  of 
the  bankrupt  Stockholders  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Daily  News.  The  sum,  it  is  al¬ 
leged,  represents  the  difference 
between  the  true  value  and  the 
price  of  $275,000  which  was  paid 
for  the  name,  goodwill,  feature 
contracts,  library  and  circula¬ 
tion  list  of  the  newspaper. 

At  the  time  of  the  sale  Clinton 
D.  McKinnon,  publisher,  was  re¬ 
tained  by  the  Times-Mirror  Co. 
as  a  columnist  and  consultant  on 
a  $125,000  five-year  contract. 
The  suit  asks  return  of  the  $25,- 
OOO  already  paid  and  the  $100,- 
OOO  yet  to  be  paid  Mr.  McKin¬ 
non  on  the  ground  that  he 
should  not  be  permitted  to  profit 
from  the  sale. 

Also  named  in  the  suit  is  Ar¬ 
thur  Desser,  attorney  and  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  company,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  $10,000  fee  from  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  in  connection 
with  the  sale. 

Mr.  McKinnon,  Mr.  Desser 
and  Albert  Zugsmith,  newspaper 
broker,  described  the  sale  and 
declared  the  price  was  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained  under  the 
circumstances. 

‘Almost  No  Value’ 

Mr.  Zugsmith  said  the  con¬ 
tract  offered  Mr.  McKinnon  was 
not  an  added  inducement  to  the 
sale  but  was  a  service  contract. 
He  testified  that  he  understood 
Norman  Chandler,  president  of 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  wanted  to 
make  use  of  Mr.  McKinnon’s 
special  knowledge  as  a  publisher 
of  a  Democratic  paper  and  for¬ 
mer  Democratic  congressman 
to  help  sell  a  Republican  news¬ 
paper  to  Democratic  sub¬ 
scribers.” 

Others  testifying  during  the 
first  week  of  trial  were  John  D. 
Sheehan,  former  circulation 
iMnager,  who  told  of  the  steady 
growth  of  the  paper  before  its 
sale,  and  Matt  Weinstock,  for- 
®er  Daily  News  columnist  who 
m  now  employed  as  a  Mirror- 
News  columnist. 

An  accountant  for  Mr.  Goggin 
told  the  court  that  the  bankrupt 
^te  of  the  Daily  News  now 
fia*  $148,000  in  cash  while 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


claims  against  it  total  $4,648,- 
728. 

Norman  Chandler,  president 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Co.,  testi¬ 
fied  the  assets  purchased  by  the 
Times-Mirror  Co.  proved  to  have 
almost  no  value  at  all. 

“We  did  procure  a  list  of  all 
subscriptions,”  he  said.  “Some 
of  them  were  outmoded,  some 
subscribers  had  not  paid  for  the 
Daily  News  for  30  days.  Also, 
every  paper  in  town  had  the  list 
and  all  four  put  on  very  strenu¬ 
ous  campaigns  to  obtain  the  sub¬ 
scribers  and  this  cost  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  considerable  money.” 

He  pointed  out  that  the  name, 
once  incorporated  into  the  Mir¬ 
ror  as  the  Mirror-Daily  News, 
has  been  abandoned  in  favor  of 
Mirror-News,  and  that  the 
library  proved  to  be  far  inferior 
to  the  Times’  library. 

High  valuation  was  put  on 
the  circulation  lists  by  Robert 
A.  Hancock,  newspaper  broker 
associated  with  J.  R.  Gabbert. 
He  said  that  the  80,000  “hard 
core”  subscribers  were  worth 
$20  each  at  the  time  of  the  sale 
and  that  other  names  on  the  sub¬ 
scription  lists  might  be  w’orth 
$10  each. 

‘Hard  Core’  Subscribers 

“Hard  core  subscribers”  had 
been  previously  identified  as 
those  who  had  continued  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  paper  without  in¬ 
terruption  during  several 
changes  in  ownership  and  policy. 

George  J.  Cooper,  newspaper 
broker  associated  with  Allen 
Kander  of  New  York,  testified 
the  subscription  list  had  “only 
a  nominal  value,”  each  name 
being  worth  “about  50  cents  and 
not  more  than  $1.” 

He  said  he  placed  a  low  valua¬ 
tion  on  the  subscription  list  be¬ 
cause  of  the  precarious  financial 
condition  of  the  paper.  Without 
financial  assistance,  he  said,  the 
newspaper  would  have  had  to 
suspend  publication. 

Circulation  records  of  the 
Mirror  during  the  week  before 
purchase  of  the  Daily  News  and 


fot 


for  a  period  two  weeks  after  the 
purchase  were  brought  to  court 
under  subpena  by  Richard  G. 
Adams,  secretary  of  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  Figures  he  read  in¬ 
dicated  the  Mirror-Daily  News 
showed  a  circulation  gain  of 
approximately  130,000  over  that 
of  the  Mirror. 

• 

D.  Herbert  Lash 
Winding  Up  Career 

Montreal 

The  varied  career  of  G.  Her¬ 
bert  Lash,  63,  the  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  who  set  up  press 
arrangements  for  the  1939  Ca¬ 
nadian  Royal  Tour,  ends  Dec. 
31,  when  he  retires  as  assistant 
to  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railway. 

Mr.  Lash  has  spent  most  of 
that  career  providing  informa¬ 
tion  to  newspapers.  But  early  in 
the  Second  World  War  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  keeping  news 
out  of  the  papers,  as  executive 
assistant  to  Canada’s  chief  cen¬ 
sor. 

He  served  in  the  trenches  as  a 
soldier  during  the  First  World 
War,  and  although  his  record 
was  distinguished  Mr.  Lash  was 
too  modest  to  wear  his  decora¬ 
tions. 
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270,000  Entries 

Washington 
This  year’s  Washington  Post 
and  Times  Herald  Pick-the-Win- 
ners  Football  Contest  drew  270,- 
000  entries,  44,000  more  than 
were  submitted  in  1956.  Grand 
prize  is  an  expenses-paid  trip 
for  two  to  the  Orange  Bowl 
Game  in  Miami.  Weekly  win¬ 
ners  receive  tickets  to  the 
Army-Navy  and  other  games. 


Government 
Role  in  TV 
Under  Study 

The  Fund  for  the  Republic 
has  established  a  project  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  mass  media  of 
communication.  It  will  begin 
with  an  analysis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  government  and 
television. 

The  project  will  include  a 
study  of  the  application  of  the 
First  Amendment’s  quarantees 
of  free  speech  to  the  medium  of 
television,  and  an  analysis  of 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  as  a 
regulatory  body  in  this  field. 

Consultant  in  Charge 

The  Consultant  especially  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  study  is  Eric 
F.  Goldman,  professor  of  His¬ 
tory  at  Princeton  University  and 
a  former  member  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  Time  magazine. 

Three  members  of  the  Fund’s 
Board  of  Directors  will  act  as 
liaison  directors.  They  are: 
Miss  Alicia  Patterson,  editor 
and  publisher  of  Newsday; 
Bruce  Catton,  editor  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Heritage  magazine;  and 
Harry  S.  Ashmore,  executive 
editor.  Little  Rock  Arkansas 
Gazette.  The  staff  director  for 
the  project  will  be  Frank  K. 
Kelly,  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Fund,  who  serv’ed  as  U.  S.  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  International  Press 
Institute’s  study  of  world  news 
in  1953. 
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SDX  Group  !L 
Begins  Study] 
Of  Eligibility  IS 


Hay  Bolas? 
No  News  — 
Only  Rumor 

Bv  Larrv  Allen 
Al*  ( 


!orr«“spi>ndent 


Havana 

This  modernistic,  palm-lined 
capital  city  of  Cuba  long  has 
been  known  throughout  the 
world  for  its  charm  and  gaiety. 

Now  it  is  rapidly  gaining 
fame — or  infamy — as  the  most 
rumor-plagued  metropolis  in  all 
of  the  Caribbean. 

Hardly  an  hour  ever  passes 
without  Havana  being  deluged 
with  a  flood  of  “bolas.”  The 
word  in  Spanish  actually  means 
“balls.”  But,  today,  in  all  of 
Cuba,  it  means  “rumors.” 

There’s  never  a  dull  moment. 
That’s  particularly  true  for  for¬ 
eign  newspapermen  who  are 
trying  to  find  out  what’s  going 
on  in  Cuba — despite  a  rigid  cen¬ 
sorship — and  to  get  the  news  to 
the  outside  world. 

The  “bolas”  fly  thick  and  fast. 


PATRIOTIC  civilian  service  to  the  Army  is  recognized  in  a  citation 
presented  by  Maj.  Gen.  William  M.  Breckinridge,  at  left,  to  Allen 
Griffin,  editor-publisher  of  the  Monterey  (Calif.)  Peninsula  Herald. 
Col.  Griffin,  a  combat  veteran  of  both  World  Wars,  writes  extensively 
on  military  affairs.  The  Monterey  Peninsula,  a  garrison  since  1770,  has 
been  cited  as  a  model  community  for  civilian-military  personnel  relations. 


immediately  set  about  concoct¬ 
ing  new  “bolas”  for  the  next  24 

hours.  I'rize  lor  urioi  SDX  members  are  invited  to 

Every  foreign  press  associa-  Washington  express  their  views  on  member- 

tion,  newspaper,  business  house  William  E.  Oriol  of  the  Ber-  ship  requirements,  offering  such 
and  thousands  of  private  homes  gen  Evening  Record,  Hacken-  suggestions  direct  to  the  com- 
to  pick  each  morning  receive  bulletins  sack,  N.  J.,  has  been  awarded  mittee  (E&P,  Dec.  14,  page  44). 

announcing  “rebel  successes”  in  the  $1,000  first  prize  offered  by  The  group  plans  to  meet  here  in 
’  ~  '  the  National  Association  of  May  or  June  to  draft  a  report 

Home  Builders  for  initiative  in  for  publication  in  the  August 

.  newspaper  promotion  of  greater  Quill  and  for  consideration  by 

Things  have  reached  the  point  awareness  of  the  physical  and  the  SDX  national  convention  at 

social  problems  confronting  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  next  Novem- 

ber. 

Meanwhile,  the  present  status 
of  national  professional  chapter 
prize  paid-up  dues  members  is  un¬ 
changed,  according  to  a  letter 
sent  to  all  chapter  presidents  by 


Views  Invited 


Good  for  Phone  Company 


Telephones  jangle  almost  in¬ 
cessantly  in  newspaper  offices. 

All  you  have  to  do  is 
up  the  receiver  and  an  unident¬ 
ified  “friend”  tells  you  on  “good  fighting  against  Cuban  troops — 
authority”:  or  the  “real,  inside  information” 

“Rebels  have  just  shot  their  onjvhat’s  happening  in  Cuba, 
way  into  the  presidential  palace 

and  killed  President  Batista.”  where  a  newspaperman  no  long- 

Or:  “The  navy  has  revolted  er  follows  up  a  salutation  to  a  country, 
against  Batista  at  Santiago  de  Cuban  by  asking:  “Do  you  know  Allen  Quinn  of  the  Dallas 
Cuba,  and  all  of  the  army  is  in  any  news  today?”  (Tex.)  Morning  News  won  sec- 

full  rebellion.”  Instead,  the  accepted  fonn  of  ond  prize,  $500;  third 

These  bits  of  “information”  putting  out  a  news  “feeler”  is  $300,  went  to  William  Reed, 

are  just  samples.  The  “bolas”  to  say:  “Hay  Bolas?”  (Are  New  Orleans  (La.)  Item.  Top- 

cover  everything  from  street  there  any  rumors?).  ics  of  which  they  wrote  includ- 

riots  to  terrorism  and  sabotage  •  ed  adequate  school,  sanitation, 

and  mass  killings  by  Cuban  o  water  and  other  services  vital 

troops  or  police.  ^  Vr  *  ”  o  continuing  healthy  growth. 

The  “bolas”  wave  becomes  so  From  Hawaii  Posts  The  board  of  judges  gave 

mighty  that  newsmen  finally  are  Honolulu  honorable  mention  to  the  Buf- 

forced  to  telephone  all  over  Ori-  Honolulu  Advertiser  em-  Courier-Express,  San  Fran- 

ente  province  to  find  out  if  a  pjoyees  have  retired  after  a  Call-Bulletin,  and  the 

scintilla  of  truth  exists.  of  68  years  with  the  com-  ^y^shington  Evening  Star. 

All  of  this  substantially  in-  pany.  * 

creases  the  revenues  of  the  They  are  William  G.  Hoff-  Fewer  Aceideilts 

Cuban  Telephone  company — but  man,  mechanical  superintendent, 

usually  fails  to  produce  even  a  xvho  has  been  with  the  Adver-  John  A.  Van  Buren,  vicepresi- 

small,  newsworthy  item.  tiser  3.5  years  and  George  N.  dent  in  charge  of  advertising 

The  “bolas”  launchers — actu-  Vorhees,  research  director  who  : _ _  _ 

ally  members  of  Fidel  Castro’s  joined  the  firm  in  1924.  City  Publishing  Co. 

revolutionary  organization — or  Mr.  Hoffman  joined  the  news-  nounced  a  36%  reduction  in 

ardent  sympathizers  -—  never  paper  in  1922  after  newspaper  traffic  accidents  for  the  corn- 

give  up  until  a  “bola”  is  in  full  work  on  the  West  Coast  and  pany’s 

flight  in  the  bars,  cafes,  hotels,  in  Arizona.  nine  months  of  1957  compared  J. 

casinos,  and  business  houses  of  Mr.  Vorhees  came  to  Hawaii  with  the  same  period  in  1956.  (Calif.) 

Havana.  at  the  request  of  the  paper  as  Circulation  managers  of  both  Turner,  _ 

Then,  feeling  somehow  that  a  consultant  engineer.  papers,  J.  F.  Brennan,  for  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation, 

they  have  done  a  good  job  of  Both  men  were  presented  with  PD  and  John  A.  Maynard,  for  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and  Howard 

stimulating  the  ever-present  watches  by  the  board  of  direc-  the  News,  congratulated  driv-  Kany,  Columbia  Broadcasting 

“war  of  nerves”  in  Havana,  they  tors.  ers  for  the  record.  System,  Inc.,  New  York.” 
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SDX  National  President  Rob¬ 
ert  Cavagnaro,  general  execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
San  Francisco.  In  his  letter,  he 
points  out: 

“Also,  in  the  membership  eli¬ 
gibility  report  adopted  at  Hous¬ 
ton,  there  was  a  directive  to 
the  incoming  president  to  ap¬ 
point  a  three-man  committee  to 
review  any  nominations  sent  to 
Cleveland  it  by  the  Council,  and  return. 

them  with  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  before  the  Council  passes 
and  circulation  of  the  Forest  final  judgment  on  these  nomi- 
has  an-  nations. 

“This  committee  was  selected 
and  began  functioning  two 
truck  fleet  for  the  first  weeks  ago.  The  chairman  is  Ed 

Dooley,  San  Francisco 
Examiner;  Loyd  L 
Convair  Division  of 


•up  jLaw  Invalid, 
udyjudges  Scold 
^Stunt  Editor 

I 


Michael  Paul  Smith  of  the  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Baltimore  County. 

The  judges  said  the  article 
“clearly  violates  the  statute  de¬ 
spite  his  explanation  (in  a  Page 
1  column)  that  it  was  a  joke  to 
illustrate  the  difference  between 
American  traditions  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  the  communist 


patrons  under  a  title  which  does 
not  reasonably  cover  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  section  in  question.” 

Holding  that  Prosecutor  New¬ 
ell  had  correctly  drawn  the 
charges,  even  though  under  an 
unconstitutional  act,  the  court 
said  it  was  unable  to  understand 
“how  the  editor  of  a  supposedly 


CEs  in  Danger 
Of  Automation 

Omaha,  Nebr. 
An  expert  on  mechanical 
brains  confirmed  what  every  re¬ 
porter  long  has  suspected. 


Baltimore,  Md.  type  of  journalism.”  responsible  journal  would  have  It  came  out  when  Robert  De 

I  The  1910  law  under  which  But  they  dismissed  the  pennitted  himself  to  indulge  in  Sio  of  Chicago,  regional  man 
I  Editor-Publisher  W.  Fenwick  charges  on  grounds  that  Section  such  a  thoughtless  escapade.  ager  of  applied  science  develop 
iKeyser  and  the  Union  News  of  lOT,  Article  II,  of  the  Maryland  “He  has  not  conducted  him-  ment  for/ International  Busines: 

'suburban  Towson  were  indicted  Code,  was  unconstitutional.  self  in  this  incident  as  one  en-  Machines  Company,  was  inter 
was  declared  unconstitutional,  rs  r  p  •  i’  i  m  trusted  with  the  power  that  even  viewed  by  Reporter  Robert  Me 

but  the  judges  who  heard  his  IJelensie  Point  Lplielci  ^  small  weekly  journal  confers  Morris  of  the  Omaha  World 

case  without  a  jury  scolded  him  They  upheld  the  defense  con-  upon  its  owner  and  editor.  Herald. 

in  their  decision.  tention  that  the  title  of  the  act,  “One  can  imagine^  what  the  Mr.  McMorris  asked  if  me 

Mr.  Keyser  was  indicted  on  providing  for  the  creation,  regu-  situation  would  be  if  all  our  chanical  brains  would  ever  re 
charges  of  making  derogatory  lation  and  supervision  of  banks,  newspapers  from  tiine  to  time  place  reporters, 
statements  against  two  Towson  savings  institutions  and  trust  indulged  in  such  radical  depar- 

banks  in  a  Newspaper  Week  edi-  companies,  restricts  the  statute  tures  from  accepted  journal-  Reporters  to  .  tay 

tion  Page  1  designed  to  show  the  to  those  matters.  ‘stic  standards,  if  metropolitan  definitely  not,”  said  Mr 

difference  between  a  free  press  But  Section  107,  the  defense  dailies  or  national  news  maga-  jjgSjo’  elaborating  that  a  re 
and  one  subject  to  control  and  argued,  does  not  relate  to  the  zines  published  untrue  reports  pQj.tgj.’»g  JqIj  jg  too  complicate! 
censorship  in  a  dictatorship.  creation,  regulation  or  super-  concerning  our  large  banks  and  mentally  demanding. 

The  misdemeanor  indictment  vision  of  such  institutions  but  attributed  silly  statements  to  McMorris  asked  if  me 

was  based  on  a  story  headed:  purports  to  create  a  new  crime  their  officer^  nhanical  brains  would  ever  re 

“Local  Banks  Stop  Paying  In-  covering  statements  not  only  by  ‘It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  ,  editors 

terests  on  Deposits.”  Libel  suits  bank  officials  but  bv  persons  who  greater  disservice  to  the  Ameri- 

totaling  $2,500,000  still  are  have  no  relation  to  banks.  can  ideals  of  freedom  of  speech  What  does  a  city  editor  do. 

pending  against  Mr.  Keyser  and  The  judges’  decision  said:  and  of  the  press  than  the  pub-  asked  Mr.  uebio. 
his  paper,  all  filed  by  officials  “We  agree  with  this  contention,  lication  of  a  misleading  article  ‘He  g>y®s  reporters  assi^ 
and  political  leaders  and  busi-  The  Legislature  undertakes  to  such  as  the  one  in  question.”  ments  and  then  ^ves  them  hel 

ness  men.  create  a  misdemeanor  affecting  Mr.  Keyser,  on  the  stand,  told  when  they  turn  in  the  stories. 

The  case  was  tried  in  Novem-  persons  not  connected  with  a  the  court  that  the  story  was  Mr.  McMorris  said, 
ber  before  Chief  Judge  John  B.  bank,  or  other  financial  institu-  written  in  such  a  “fantastic  “A  mechanical  brain  could  d( 
Gontrum  and  Associate  Judge  tions,  either  as  employee  or  manner  to  be  unbelievable.”  that,”  Mr.  DeSio  said. 
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Tools  of  a  fighter  for  a  free  press 


In  his  workaday  world  of  printer  of  the 
Xew-\ork  Weekly  Journal,  John  Peter 
Zenger  employed  these  tools  of  his  craft. 
But  as  a  fighter  for  a  free  press,  he  needed 
— and  had — courage  and  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  stand  up  to  the  corrupt  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  administration  of  the  Governor  of 
Colonial  New  York.  His  trial  in  1735  for 
seditious  libel,  followed  by  his  acquittal. 


is  one  of  the  milestones  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism. 
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The  Zenger  Memorial  is  open  daily, 
Monday  through  Friday,  10  A.  M.-4  P.  M., 
closed  Sundays  and  holidays.  Admission  is 
free.  Entrance:  Old  Sub-Treasury  Build¬ 
ing,  15  Pine  Street,  comer  of  Nassau.  Take 
any  subway  to  Wall  Street  station. 
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50  Junior  Diplomats 
Touring  Switzerland 


Fifty  U.  S.  newspaperboys 
representing  27  newspapers 
which  distribute  the  American 
Weekly  received  memorable 
Christmas  gifts — good-will,  ed¬ 
ucational  trips  to  Switzerland 
during  the  festive  holiday  sea¬ 
son. 

The  boys,  whose  ages  range 
from  11  to  17,  accompanied  by 
nine  newspapermen,  flew  from 
New  York  International  Air¬ 
port,  Idlewild,  Dec.  27  on  a  lux¬ 
ury  Swissair  DC-7C.  They  re¬ 
turn  to  their  homes  Jan  7. 

This  is  the  fourth  annual 
Junior  Diplomat  international 
tour  sponsored  by  the  American 
Weekly  and  Hearst  Newspapers 
in  continuing  programs  encoui’- 
aging  youth  activities  and 
achievements. 


of  Switzerland  in  New  York 
and  Hearst  executives.  A  spe¬ 
cial  farewell  greeting  from  Vice 
President  Nixon  was  read. 

More  than  100,000  carriers 
competed  for  the  trip  this  year. 
In  past  years,  carriers  have  been 
taken  on  similar  tours  of  the 
United 
and  Holland 


Seattle  (Wash.)  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer;  Wenton  Little,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Chronicle;  Edward  J. 
Smith,  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union;  Paul  G.  Wieczynski, 
Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post  and 
American;  Andrew  J.  Woomack, 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Demo¬ 
crat.  Also  accompanying  the 
group  are  Roger  Railston-Jones, 
public  relations  director  of 
Swissair,  and  Florian  Niederer 
of  the  Swiss  National  Tourist 
Office  in  Zurich. 


State  Board 
Doubts  Value 
Of  Legal  Ads 
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College  Plans 


Official  Greetings 


In  Switzerland,  the  Junior 
Diplomats  are  being  received  at 
the  Presidential  Palace  by 
Thomas  Holenstein  and  they 
will  watch  foreign  diplomats  as 
they  arrive  to  extend  New 
Year’s  greetings  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Swiss  Confederation. 
Five  canton  presidents  and  eight 
city  mayors  have  arranged  spe¬ 
cial  receptions  for  the  boys,  who 
are  carrying  with  them  greet¬ 
ings  from  various  governors  and 
mayors  to  their  Swiss  counter¬ 
parts. 

The  Swiss  National  Tourist 
Office,  Swiss  Federal  Railways, 
Postal  Motor-Coach  Service, 
hotels  and  civic  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  have  arranged  spe¬ 
cial  celebrations  and  tours  in 
honor  of  the  boys  during  their 
10-day  visit. 

Before  they  boarded  their 
plane  in  New  York,  they  were 
entertained  at  a  farewell  party, 
attended  by  the  Consul-General 


The  boys  on  the  present  tour 
are  from  all  economic  levels  and 
43  definitely  plan  college  educa¬ 
tions.  One  does  not  and  the 
others  are  undecided.  One  of 
them,  Kenneth  Spear,  Syracuse 
(N.  Y)  Herald-American,  al¬ 
ready  has  saved  $1,200  in  his 
paper’s  Bond  department.  Ap¬ 
proximately  48%  of  the  Junior 
Diplomats  plan  to  study  some 
form  of  engineering,  14%  want 
to  become  lawyers  and  9.5% 
hope  to  become  physicians.  Only 
two  plan  to  make  journalism 
their  profession. 

Keeping  busy  with  their 
routes  and  maintaining  high 
scholastic  grades  appears  to 
have  helped  stimulate  outside 
interests  for  the  boys,  too.  All 
of  them  have  at  least  one  hobby 
and  all  of  them  took  cameras  on 
their  trip. 

Weldon  Gale  Evans,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald,  won  the 
Junior  Diplomat  tour  last  year 
as  well  as  this  time.  In  addition, 
he  has  won  a  $500  college  schol¬ 
arship  in  his  paper’s  Self  Ad¬ 
vancement  Program,  and  carrier 
trips  to  Canada,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  California  and  Colorado. 
He  still  finds  time  to  serve  as 
treasurer  of  a  club  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  his  Junior  Home  Room. 


Lowell  Limpus,  60,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  News  editorial 
staff  for  33  years,  died  Dec.  19. 
At  various  times  he  had  served 
as  reporter,  copy  editor,  night 
city  editor,  feature  wrriter,  polit¬ 
ical  writer,  military  analyst  and 
war  correspondent. 

In  a  sealed  envelope,  dated 
Feb.  23,  1955,  he  left  his  last 
story  under  his  byline.  It  was  a 
brief  obituary,  which  was  car¬ 
ried  in  the  News  with  his  byline. 
The  lead  read: 

“This  is  the  last  of  8,700  or 
more  stories  I’ve  written  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  News.  It  must  be 
the  final  one  because  I  died 
yesterday.  It’s  an  exclusive,  too 
— marked  ‘Hold  for  Release.’ 

“I  wrote  this,  my  own  obitu¬ 
ary,  because  I  know  more  about 
the  subject  than  anybody  else 
and  I’d  rather  have  it  honest 
than  fiow’ery.  I’m  not  entitled 
to  much  praise.  I  was  just  a 
fairly-honest,  well-meaning  sort 
of  guy.” 


Multiple  Winner 


DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 


“Land  of  Progress” 


For  news  and  photos: 


Dominican  Republic 
Information  Center 


507  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Ronald  Rank,  Portland  (Ore.) 
Oregonian,  has  been  carrying 
papers  for  two  years  and  his 
public  speaking  has  earned  him 
many  trips.  He  plays  the  trum¬ 
pet  in  his  high  school  band,  has 
won  many  medals  for  rifle  shoot¬ 
ing,  is  the  official  photographer 
of  his  school’s  sports  events  and 
is  a  prize-winning  baker. 

Danny  Barsun,  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Light,  will  meet  a  great 
aunt  in  Switzerland  for  the 
first  time. 

Directing  the  group  is  James 
Stower,  home  delivery  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  who  has  managed  carrier 
trips  for  25  years.  'The  coordi¬ 
nator  is  Max  P.  Milians,  Hearst 
Newspapers.  Senior  supervisors 
include  Richard  E.  Jordan, 


Labor  Relations 
Chiefs  Appointed 

Los  Angeles 

Larry  Wallace  has  been 
named  labor  relations  manager 
for  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
and  the  Long  Beach  Independ¬ 
ent,  Press-Telegram,  California 
affiliates  of  the  Ridder  group. 

Howard  Looney  has  been 
named  Mr.  Wallace’s  successor 
as  manager  of  the  C.N.P.A.  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Bureau.  Mr. 
Looney  has  been  manager  of 
the  Northern  office  of  this 
bureau. 

Bradley  Peck  has  been  named 
manager  of  the  Southern  office 
of  the  bureau,  in  Los  Anegles. 
Head  offices  of  the  bureau  will 
be  shifted  from  Los  Angeles  to 
San  Francisco. 


Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Politicians  on  the  bi-partisan 
board  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Highway  and  Bridge  Authority 
agreed  at  a  recent  meeting  that 
the  placing  of  legal  ads  for 
bond  underwriting  bids  in  daily 
newspapers  “is  a  waste  of 
money.” 

About  $10,000,  the  board 
members  said,  is  going  down  the 
rathole  because  of  existing  legal 
requirements  that  the  Authority 
advertise  for  a  $20,000,000  bond 
issue  in  at  least  six  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  dailies  of  general  circula¬ 
tion. 

Ads  in  the  Bond  Buyer  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  suf¬ 
ficient  to  reach  the  banking 
groups  interested  in  bidding  on 
the  debentures,  and  in  fact  this 
is  about  the  only  means  of  ef¬ 
fective  advertising  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  was  said. 

But  the  Authority  Board,  as 
required  by  law,  also  voted  to 
place  the  ads  in  dailies,  and 
listed  the  Harrisburg  Patriot- 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Bulletin,  and  Pittsburgh  Press 
and  Post  Gazette,  Erie  Dispatch, 
and  Scranton  Tribune. 

Gov.  George  M.  Leader,  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  board,  jok¬ 
ingly  suggested  that  the  York 
Gazette  and  Daily,  his  home 
town  newspaper,  be  added  to  the 
list.  Someone  on  the  board  asked 
him  about  the  other  daily  (Dis¬ 
patch)  in  York.  He  said  “The 
Gazette  is  the  only  one  I  know.” 
The  Dispatch  did  not  support 
Mr.  Leader,  a  Democrat,  for 
election. 

“I  only  recognize  one  (the 
Gazette  &  Daily),”  Gov.  Leader 
said,  “but  I  don’t  think  we  can 
justify  placing  these  ads  in 
newspapers  in  small  communi¬ 
ties.” 

Sen.  M.  Harvey  Taylor,  a  Re¬ 
publican,  suggested  that  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  be 
stricken  from  a  potential  list 
and  the  Inquirer  substituted  be¬ 
cause  “it  will  go  to  the  same 
fellow”  since  the  Inquirer  in¬ 
terests  purchased  the  News. 
Mr.  Taylor  also  had  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Press  added  to  the  roster. 
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Eugene  P.  Meltzer  Dies 

Eugene  P.  Meltzer,  35,  an  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor  of  the  New 
York  News,  died  after  a  brief 
illness  Dec.  21  at  Neurological 
Institute  of  Columbia-Presby- 
terian  Medical  Center. 


EDITOR  & 


Guild  Raise 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 
The  Newspaper  Guild  and 
the  San  Antonio  Light  have 
signed  a  contract  providing  for 
a  top  increase  of  $4  weekly  to 
$111.50  for  6-year  editorial  em¬ 
ployees. 
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Security 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

the  Cape  Canaveral  Society  to 
“pve  the  organization  the  in¬ 
ternational  flavor  it  deserves.” 

:  Charter  members  include: 

Flavio  Damm,  O  Cruzeiro 
magazine,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil. 

Paul  Slade,  Paris  Match 
magazine.  New  York. 

Chris  Butler,  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Ron  Laytner,  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram,  Canada. 

Frank  Jurkoski,  International 
News  Photos,  New  York. 

Arnold  Sachs,  International 
News  Photos,  Washington. 

Henry  Balch,  Orlando  Sen¬ 
tinel-Star. 

Gene  Barnes,  NBC-TV  News, 
Hollywood,  Calif. 

Stan  Wayman,  Life  maga¬ 
zine,  Chicago. 

Ross  Mark,  London  Daily  Ex- 
press,  Washington. 

Ronald  Bedford,  London  Daily 
Mirror,  England. 

Milt  Sosin,  Miami  Daily 
Sen's,  Miami,  Fla. 

Steve  Trumbull,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  Miami,  Fla. 

Bill  Cavanaugh,  Hearst  Met- 
rotone.  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Vem  Haughland,  Associated 
Press,  New  York. 

Noland  (Boots)  Norgaard, 
Associated  Press,  Miami. 

Bennett  DeLoach,  Associated 
Press,  Tampa,  Fla. 

Ben  Funk,  Associated  Press, 
Miami. 

A1  Skea,  Newark  News,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Paul  Wilder,  Tampa  Tribune, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Don  Schanche,  Life  maga- 
line,  Washington. 

Hank  Walker,  Life  magazine, 
Washington. 

John  H.  Lehman,  Standard 
Oil  Co.  photographer  and  field 
engineer,  freelancer  for  United 
Press,  Marion,  Ohio. 

Robert  E.  Graflus,  Jet  Propul¬ 
sion  Laboratory,  Pasadena, 
Calif. 

Mrs.  Mercer  Livermore, 
WKKO,  Cocoa,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Sue  Butler,  Cocoa,  Fla. 
Mrs.  Martha  Wayman,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Mrs.  Don  Schanche,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Mrs.  Hank  Walker,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

Sports  Category 

Toronto 

This  year’s  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Awards  competition  will  in- 
'I'jde  for  the  first  time  a  $400 
prize  for  sportswriting.  Entries, 
covering  work  published  in  1957, 
*loee  Jan.  15. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER 


TWA  Awards 
Are  Posted 


Winners  in  the  20th  Annual 
Writing  and  Picture  Competi¬ 
tion  sponsored  by  Trans  World 
Airlines  were  announced  this 
week  by  Gordon  Gilmore,  TWA 
vicepresident  of  Public  Rela¬ 
tions. 

Cash  awards,  commemorative 
plaques  and  trophies  will  be 
presented  to  winners  at  an 
awards  dinner  during  TWA’s 
“Arizona  Holiday”  weekend 
early  in  January. 

Winners  include: 

Newspaper  Open  Class:  Wil¬ 
liam  W.  Yates,  Chicago  Tribune, 
best  air  travel  reporting,  for  a 
personal  experience  series  on  a 
15-day  excursion  tour  of  Eu¬ 
rope;  sweepstakes  winner. 

William  J.  Normyle,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal,  best  aviation  news 
reporting,  for  a  series  on  im¬ 
provement  in  air  safety. 

Kenneth  Fox,  Kansas  City 
Star,  best  editorial. 

Newspapers  Selective  Class : 
Delbert  D.  Eaves,  Amarillo 
News  and  Globe-Times,  best 
aviation  news  reporting,  for  a 
series  on  the  history  of  aviation 
in  Amarillo;  sweepstakes  win¬ 
ner. 

W.  Earl  Hall,  Mason  City 
(Iowa)  Globe-Gazette,  best  air 
travel  reporting,  for  a  series, 
“Around  the  World  in  80  Days.” 

Magazine  Class:  Ray  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  “Pictorial  Living,”  Sun¬ 
day  Magazine  of  the  Chicago 
American,  best  personality 
story. 

Ben  Kocivar,  Look,  best  avia¬ 
tion  development  story,  a  pre¬ 
view  of  the  jet  age  by  airline 
pilots. 

Photographic  Class :  Paul 
Krause,  for  a  photo  layout  on  an 
airline  hostess  in  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Republican;  sweep- 
stakes  winner. 

James  Enking,  for  a  photo 
series  on  a  local  service  airline 
in  the  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily  News. 

Arthur  L.  Witman,  for  a  pho¬ 
to  layout  in  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  the  hrst  visit  of  a 
jet  airliner  to  his  city. 

The  judges  did  not  select  a 
winner  in  either  the  Newspaper 
Selective  best  editorial  or  color 
photography  categories. 


2  More  at  10c 

Two  more  Canadian  dailies 
have  raised  their  price  to  10c 
a  copy.  They  are  the  Vancou¬ 
ver  (B.C.)  Sun,  up  from  7c; 
and  the  St.  John's  (Nfld.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Telegram,  up  from  5c.  The 
Sun’s  enlarged  Saturday  edi¬ 
tion  stays  at  14c,  the  Telegram’s 
weekend  edition  at  15c. 


Strikes 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

vacation  after  five  years.  The 
company  offered  the  same  sched¬ 
ule  as  for  all  other  employees — 
two  weeks  after  one  year  and 
three  weeks  after  10  years. 

On  the  interchangeability  of 
work  issue,  the  union  sought  op¬ 
eration  of  the  mailing  room  as 
though  Dayton’s  two  daily 
newspapers  still  were  in  sepa¬ 
rate  buildings.  The  union 
wanted  no  interchange  of  work 
between  shifts. 

The  company  offered  separate 
priority  lists  for  the  purposes 
of  layoff  and  recall,  but  insisted 
on  the  right  to  assign  mailroom 
work. 

At  Local  137’s  request,  U.S. 
Young,  federal  mediator,  sat  in 
on  negotiations  toward  the  end. 
In  the  final  sessions  the  next 
day,  the  union  rejected  a  com¬ 
pany  proposal  that  Mr.  Young 
be  given  additional  opportunity 
to  study  the  case  and  give  his 
assistance. 

The  company  also  made  an 
11th  hour  offer  to  arbitrate  all 
differences,  under  terms  of  the 
then  existing  contract. 

The  strike  came  on  the  eve 
of  Newspaperboys  Day — a  tra¬ 
ditional  event  in  which  custom¬ 
ers  express  their  gratitude  to 
the  boys  and  the  firm  gives  one 
day’s  papers  free  of  charge. 

James  M.  Cox  Jr.,  president 
of  Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  ad¬ 
dressed  a  letter  to  all  news- 
paperboys  advising  them  to 
make  their  normal  Christmas 
collection  Saturday.  He  also 
said  they  would  not  be  charged 
for  Thursday’s  papers. 

News  for  Broadcast 

Editorial  staffs  of  both  news¬ 
papers  immediately  started  pro¬ 
viding  the  city’s  five  radio  and 
television  stations  with  speci¬ 
ally-written  copy  and  pictures. 
They  went  about  the  business 


of  covering  all  beats. 

Out-of-town  newspapers  sold 
rapidly,  especially  on  Sunday. 
(Copies  of  the  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  brought  35  cents  and  the 
Sunday  editions  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  50  cents. 

One  grocery  chain  opened  a 
news  network  for  its  15  stores. 
Fred  Brophy,  a  former  news 
announcer,  broadcast  five  min¬ 
utes  of  news  every  25  minutes 
from  the  chain’s  downtown 
store. 

The  Dayton  Shopping  News, 
a  weekly  tabloid  throw-away, 
appeared  with  a  Sunday  special 
edition,  in  full-page  format.  It 
contained  only  advertising. 


Stanley  Link, 

Cartoonist,  Dies 

Stanley  J.  Link,  who  did 
three  comics  for  the  Chicago 
Tribune — New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate,  died  Dec.  24  at  his  home 
in  Long  Beach,  Ind.  Mr.  Link, 
58,  had  suffered  a  heart  attack 
eight  months  ago. 

The  cartoonist  drew  “Ching 
Chow”,  a  pigtailed,  philosophic 
Chinese  who  spouts  proverbs. 
This  was  originated  by  Sidney 
Smith,  “The  Gumps”,  and  Mr. 
Link  took  it  over  at  Mr.  Smith’s 
death  in  1935. 

Four  years  earlier  he  created 
“Tiny  Tim”,  inspired  by  his  old¬ 
est  son,  Donald,  then  four  years 
old.  This  Sunday  comic  deals 
with  the  story-book  adventures 
of  a  boy  who  can  fit  into  a  thim¬ 
ble  by  rubbing  a  magic  amulet. 

In  1947,  Mr.  Link  came  up 
with  his  favorite  work,  “The 
Dailys”,  a  ball-and-chain  comic. 
It  depicted  the  daily  life  of  a 
man  and  his  wife. 

The  syndicate  is  making  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  continuation 
of  “Ching  Chow”  and  “Tiny 
Tim”.  The  “Dailys”  was  discon¬ 
tinued  last  June. 

Mr.  Link  started  his  career 
after  grammar  school  as  an  of¬ 
fice  boy  for  a  street  car  com¬ 
pany. 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  History  of  W ar  News: 
Xenophen  to  Korea 


these  impressionistic  rebukes. 
He  recognizes  a  criticism  of 
segments  of  coverage  rather 
than  of  the  reporting  as  a  whole. 
He  attributes  much  of  the  “fa¬ 
vorable”  writing  to  a  patriotic 
zeal  for  “making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,”  and  for  helping 
morale. 


'I 

la-' 

m 


Emotion  und  Distance 


REPORTING  THE  WARS.  By  Joseph 
J.  Mathews.  Minneapolis:  University  ol 
Minnesota  Press.  322  pp.  $6.50, 


In  “Reporting  the  Wars,”  a 
professor  of  History  weaves  the 
first  tapestry  of  battle  coverage 
from  the  Napoleonic  Wars 
through  World  War  II.  He 
shows,  too,  the  distant  figures 
of  Xenophen,  Caesar,  Homer, 
and,  a  little  nearer,  the  medieval 
Chronicler,  Froissart. 

Each  has  been  nominated  as 
“  a  first  war  correspondent,”  but 
Professor  Mathews  of  Emory 
University  believes  that  John 
Bell  of  the  London  Oracle  in 
the  late  1790’s  established  for 
himself  and  history  “the  most 
solid  claim”  as  a  specifically  as¬ 
signed  newspaper  writer  in 
front  echelons. 

Important  in  the  author’s 
panorama  is  his  thoughtful  dis¬ 
cussion  of  war-time  censorship 
and  propaganda  as  a  two-sided 
problem — and  of  very  real  dan¬ 
gers  in  either  suppression  or 
falsification  of  news  for  reasons 
of  either  “patriotic  prejudice” 
or  of  inadequate  time  and 
sources.  Professor  Mathews’ 
book,  moreover,  makes  a  signifi¬ 
cant  contribution  toward  a 
rounded  understanding  of  his¬ 
tory — one  that  recalls  Professor 
Lucy  Salmon’s  “The  Newspaper 
and  the  Historian.” 

“Reporting  the  Wars,”  deals 
principally  with  the  more  active 
correspondents  from  the  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Crimean  Wars  of  the 
mid-nineteenth  century  through 
the  American  Civil  War,  the 
wars  of  German  and  Italian  uni¬ 
fication,  the  so-called  imperial¬ 
istic  wars,”  to  the  World  Wars 
of  the  20th  century. 

Yet  there  was  war  reporting 
before  there  were  assigned  cor- 


alty  the  Duke  of  Clarence  drove 
to  the  theater  to  arrange  with 
the  manager  to  publish  the  in¬ 
formation  orally.  The  orchestra 
played  God  Save  the  King  and 
Rule,  Britannia,  encore  and  en¬ 
core. 

Other  officials  used  the  Drury 
Lane  House  as  a  convenient 
front  page.  In  compliment  to 
Lord  Howe,  every  flag,  excepting 
those  bearing  the  thirteen 
stripes,  was  hoisted. 


Battlefield  Dispatch 


In  1794  also,  John  Bell,  in 
reporting  the  Duke  of  York’s 
British  expedition  to  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  used  most  of  the  coverage 
methods  of  correspondents  a 
century  later.  He  employed  most 
of  the  writing  devices,  and  ex¬ 
perienced  pretty  much  the  gam¬ 
ut  of  current  war  reporting: 
adventure,  personal  danger, 
criticism  from  both  authorities 
and  colleagues,  and  difficulty  in 
transmitting  his  copy. 

His  dispatch  written  on  the 
battlefield  at  Courtray,  report¬ 
ing  frankly  the  Allied  defeat, 
scooped  not  only  his  London 
competitors  but  the  official  re¬ 
port.  And  the  government’s  wry 
reaction  brought  this  retort  so 
typical  of  his  successors: 

“It  would  have  been  my  glory, 
had  my  columns  been  filled  with 
the  particulars  of  a  victory,  but 
I  was  not  conscious  of  doing 
wrong  when  I  transmitted  my 
pages  of  TRUTH.” 

Professor  Mathews  calls 
William  Howard  Russell,  the 
Times  of  London’s  Crimea  cor¬ 
respondent,  “probably  the  great¬ 
est — certainly  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  —  war  correspondent  of 
all  times.”  Yet  Russell  in  this 
mid-century  period  was  only  one 
of  many  correspondents  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  Mexican  and 


respondents.  And  Professor  Crimean  wars  were  merely  the 


Mathews  carefully  discusses  Na 
poleon’s  military  bulletins,  pre¬ 
pared  with  Bonaparte’s  talent 
for  propaganda  that  appealed  to 
the  public  at  large,  not  merely 
to  the  more  literate  or  political¬ 
ly  influential  readers.  He  re¬ 
counts  how  the  British  public 
learned  of  the  English  naval 
victory  over  the  French  in  1794 
— news  that  trickled  from  the 
stage  of  the  Covent-Garden 
theater. 

A  courier  arrived  in  London 
with  the  happy  tidings  from 
Lord  Howe.  And  at  the  Admir- 


hiflh  peaks  of  the  range,  not  the 
only  ones,  the  author  points  out. 

Specials  covered  the  attempt 
to  oust  Austria  from  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  1848;  the  political 
significant  war  games  at  the 
Congress  of  Olmutz  in  1853 — 
and  Russell  had  received  his 
baptism  of  fire,  and  a  wound, 
at  Schleswig-Holstein  in  1850. 

Professor  Mathews  analyzes 
the  considerable  criticism  of 
World  War  I  reporting.  Much 
of  the  censure  came  from  cor¬ 
respondents  themselves.  Yet  the 
author  objectively  examines 


“For  all  of  its  deficiencies,” 
Professor  Mathews  writes,  “a 
large  part  of  the  news  of  World 
War  I  was  concerned  with  basic 
causes.  It  was  conscious  of  the 
far-reaching  implications  of  the 
struggle.” 

There  are  emotion  and  dis¬ 
tance  and  broken  liaison  in  re¬ 
porting  a  war,  as  there  are  in 
fighting  it — and  in  criticizing 
isolated  dispatches.  The  author 
quotes  a  young  French  soldier 
convalescing  after  five  months 
at  the  front.  The  youngster 
gazed  with  amazement  at  the 
portrayals  of  heroism  and  glory 
in  a  French  magazine.  “I  never 
imagined  war  was  like  that,”  he 
commented.  He  hadn’t  seen  all 
of  war. 

That  may  recall  a  radio  inter¬ 
view  with  a  wounded  GI  re¬ 
turned  home  while  the  Korean 
fighting  was  at  its  worst. 

“What  do  you  think  of  the 
Korean  war?”  asked  the  inter¬ 
locutor. 

The  soldier  thought  it  was  bad 
and  needless.  Korea,  he  declared, 
was  an  arid  peninsula  not  worth 
fighting  for.  And  there  the  in- 
ter\’iew  ended. 

It  was  hardly  the  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  It  could  be  argued  that 
we  were  not  fighting  for  a  pen¬ 
insula  at  all  but  to  live  up  to  a 
United  Nations  agreement  and 
to  stop  Red  aggression  before 
it  got  closer  to  home.  Yet  if 
you  ask  any  soldier  just  out  of 
a  foxhole,  not  fully  recovered 
from  pain,  what  he  thinks  of 
war,  he  is  not  apt  to  think  much 
of  it. 

Similarly,  a  civilian  wheeled 
recently  out  of  an  operating 
room,  is  not  apt  to  express  a 
happily  balanced  opinion  of  his 
experience.  Manifestly,  a  long- 
range  view  of  nations  fighting 
for  their  concepts  of  security 
can  no  more  be  pictured  in  one 
or  two  stories  than  can  the  ulti¬ 
mate  estimate  of  surgery — or 
the  full  picture  of  war  corres¬ 
pondence  —  be  evaluated  from 
isolated  instances.  There  is  a 
thoughtful  synthesis  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  in  Professor  Mathews’ 
scholarly  yet  colorful  and  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  the  first 
world  war’s  reporting. 


that  there  appeared  in  the  wakf 
of  the  1914-1918  struggle 
strong  reaction  against  propa-^ 
ganda- tinted  news:  “To  date] 
nothing  approaching  a  similai 
denunciation  of  the  news  of  the 
second  world  struggle  has  been 
made  .  .  .  There  were  no  news 

blackouts,  no  prolonged  periodsl - 

in  which  the  public  had  no  ideal^ _ 

of  what  was  taking  place.” 

Professor  Mathews  discusses 
censorship,  governmental  pub¬ 
licity  in  war,  the  literature  of 
war  correspondence,  and  war 
correspondence  as  a  profession. 

He  quotes  an  excellent  account 
of  the  D-day  invasion  as  seen 
from  a  Mitchell  bomber,  and  of 
a  battle  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 

War  as  written  in  a  newsbook 
called  The  Swedish  Intelligeneer, 
“Reporting  the  Wars”  is 
significant  contribution  to  both 
history  and  journalism. 
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Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ray  Sprigle,  who  won  a  Pulit 
zer  Prize  in  1938  for  exposing 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Hugo  L 
Black  as  a  member  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan,  died  Dec.  22  from 
injuries  suffered  in  a  traffic  ac¬ 
cident. 

Mr.  Sprigle,  71  years  old,  fol¬ 
lowed  up  his  Pulitzer  success 
ten  years  later  by  darkening  his 
features  with  dye  and  posing  as 
a  Negro  to  gain  first-hand  in¬ 
formation  for  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  “I  was  a  Negro  in  the 
South  for  Thirty  Days.”  The 
series  won  him  and  his  paper, 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  a 
national  Headliners’  Award. 

Always  keen  on  pretense  and 
disguise,  he  once  posed  as  a 
butcher  to  help  crack  a  black 
market  racket  during  World 
War  11. 

He  became  a  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
paperman  in  1911  as  a  reporter 
for  the  old  Post,  now  the  Post- 
Gazette.  In  the  1920s,  he  served 
as  city  editor. 

He  also  worked  for  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Columbus  and  Akron, 
Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Little  Rock, 
Ark.,  Lansing,  Mich.,  and  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn. 


Propaganda  Read  ion 


Turning  to  World  War  II,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mathews  writes — among 
many  other  important  things — 


Sports  Editor 

Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis. 

Don  Lindstrom  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  sports  editor  of  the  Wi*- 
consin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune. 
He  fonnerly  was  sports  editor 
of  the  Holdrege  (Neb.)  D<eilll 
Citizen  since  graduating  from 
the  University  of  Nebraski 
School  of  Journalism  in  1950. 
He  succeeds  Ed.  Hanson,  who 
resigned  recently  to  take  a  poh- 
lie  relations  job  in  Milwaukee. 
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announcements  I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


SOW:  SEVERAL  GOOD  listings  in 
Southern  tier  states  .  .  .  both  larpre  and 
mil  weeklies.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
COMPANY.  601  Georgia  Savings  Bank 
Bdg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SALES  AND  PURCHASE  negotiations 
kudled  with  discretion.  Publishers 
Swrice,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


fjl  SOUND  Investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Stypes,  Rountree 
a  Co.,  625  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
(,  California. 


THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
'Anerica’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 
H  Adelaide,  Detroit,  Mich.  WO  3-3926. 


rrS  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
bon  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per- 
aoality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
•  why  we  insist  on  iiersonal  contact 

n|liny. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich. 


WE  MATCH  the  buyer  to  a  California 
or  Arizona  newspaiier  property  where 
ho  can  be  successful  and  happy.  We  in-  | 
tHc  your  inquiries.  Gabbert  &  Hancock, 
Inociates,  3709  Arlington  Ave.,  River- 
Bde,  California^ _ 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
iiaeph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash- 
iifton  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66, 
Cilif.  Day  or  Nite  Phone:  EX  1-5238. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

WX  specialize  in  sound  newspaiiers  in 
the  solid  midwest.  Herman  Koch,  2923 
Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. _ 

MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
btsbiished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


Publications  For  Sale 


LONG  ISLAND  WEEKLY.  Xo  current 
obligations.  Good  future  possibilities. 
Immediate  sale  desired.  Box  5211, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 


WEEKLIES-DAILIES 
WE  OFFER  an  outstanding  list  of 
Western  weeklies  and 
DAILIES  THROUGHOUT  THE 
WHOLE  UNITED  STATES. 

If  you  are  planning  to  buy  a 
newspaper  why  not  use  our 
personalized  service? 

JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCIATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Iy>s  Angeles  28,  Cal. 


Business  Opportunities 


LIKE  A  DRY,  warm  winter?  A  rare 
opportunity  for  a  man  to  buy  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  with  annual  gross 
in  excess  of  {100,000.  Plant  is  excep¬ 
tionally  well  equipped,  ail  paid  for  with 
cash  in  bank.  Write  Box  5010  Editor 
&  Publisher.  DO  NOT  write  unless  you 
can  produce  proof  of  sobriety,  industry, 
integrity  and  previous  success. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


Newspaper  Research 


ADVERTISING  spacebuyers  want  1958 
ANPA-AAAA  Standard  Market  Fold¬ 
ers.  We  have  served  475  dailies.  Write 
for  sample}.  DATA/239,  Carbondale, 
Illinois. 


Press  Engineers 


UPECO,  INC. 

SPECIALIZING  IN  DUPLEX 
AND  GOSS  FLAT-BED  WEBS 
DISMANTLING-MOVED-ERECTED 

Universal 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes 
Over  140  valuations  made 
Dailies  from  coast  to  coast 
Experienced  court  witness 
Complete  reports  submitted 
A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
U*  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Publications  For  Sale 


WEEKLIES — New  Jersey  and  South 
Guolina.  Takes  $15,000  each  to  handle. 
NbliiiierB  Service,  P.O.  Box  3132, 
OntnAoro,  North  Carolina. 


ONLY  ACCREDITED  national  trade 
°swspaper  of  ita  kind.  Published  month-  , 
If.  Mailing  list  of  25.000.  Must  sacri-  | 
ke  because  of  ill  health.  Box  5111,  ' 
Mitor  &  Publisher.  | 


SMALL  WEEKLIES  CHECK  LIST 


STATE 

GROSS 

PRICE 

PMT. 

lows  .  . 

$45,000 

$33,000 

$  7,500 

Kins&s  ...  . 

,  20,000 

15,000 

5,000 

Missouri  .... 

.  41,000 

22,500 

11.500 

.''ebraska  . . . 

.  25,000 

20,000 

5,000 

•'‘^raska  . . . 

.  6.500 

4.300 

1.500 

San»a»  . 

.  10.000 

7,000 

3,000  1 

Ktiuiaii  . 

.  10,000 

9.000 

3,000 

■iuouri  .... 

.  15.000 

10,000 

3,500 

Vitsouri  .... 

.  13.500 

9.000 

4.000 

''obrsska  . . . 

.  20,000 

18,000 

6,000 

■jow  Mexico  . 

.  12.000 

12.000 

4,000 

^klihoma  . . . 

.  23,000 

18.000 

5.000  , 

.  23.000 

20,000 

5.000 

loss  . 

.  25,000 

18,000 

8,000  ! 

Jjobraska  . . . 

.  31,000 

38,000 

15,000 

^nsas  .  .  . 

.  21,000 

15.000 

5,000 

*5*bnska  . . . 

.  42,000 

45.000 

15,000 

.... 

.  19,000 

12.000 

6,000  1 

.... 

.  34.000 

28,500 

15,000 

JAlilKMna  . . 

.  14,000 

12,000 

3,000  ' 

J»«ouri  .... 

.  15,000 

12,000 

4,000 

Dakota 

14,000 

12.000 

5.000 

^oma  ... 

.  12,000 

10,000 

5,000 ; 

■wsouri  .... 

.  15.000 

12,000 

4,000 

'^homa  . . . 

.  9.000 

6,000 

2,000  1 

.  Many  others  in  midwest 
“•tIcy-Krehbiel,  ^x  396.  Salina,  Ks. 
Or  Box  88,  Norton,  Ks. 


Printing  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

420  Valley  Brook  Ave. 
Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Liu*  RaHs  Each  Ceasacutivu 
lasartioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  with 
order)  4  tieies  <S  50c  per  line  each 
insertion;  3  times  ®  55c;  2  @  60c; 
1  9  65c.  Add  20c  for  Box  Servict. 
JOS  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sending  self-addressed  6e  stamped 
envelope  to  E&P  Classiffed  DepL 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  @  $1-00;  2  times  <S  $1-05; 
1  0  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20e 
for  Box  Service. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Wadnasday,  2  p.ia. 
Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviations 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  Bax 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con- 
Rdence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  & 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 


DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lints 

Title 

Titits  Titles 

Times 

Times 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  'nmot  Towor  N.  Y.  36.  N.  Y. 
Phoaa  BRyoat  V-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Press  Engineers 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
New  York  38,  N.  Y. 

BArclay  7-9775 


PAUL  F.  BIRD 

PRESS  ERECTOR,  moving,  rebuilding 
Flatbed  semi-cylindrical  tubular. 

7  Oak  Court,  Islip,  New  York 
JU  1-0687 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


NEW  HALL 
MAT  ROLLER 


Amply  heavy  enough  for  the  small 
daily  and  all-around  purposes.  Equipped 
with  6  H.P.  motor  and  many  other 
features. 

We  also  make  Form  Tables.  6'  and  8' 
Makeup  Tables,  pumps,  chipping  blocks, 
etc. 

Also  many  other  useful  rebuilt  articles. 

Thomas  W.  Hall  Co. 

Stamford,  Conn. 


REID  V  BELT  drive  for  Linotype- 
Intertype  with  new  clutch  wheel 
$125.  Make  a  drive  to  go  above  and 
a  drive  to  hang  below,  Reid  Maga¬ 
zine  Racks  31  stock  sizes  or  make  up 
to  suit  your  needs.  Like  to  have  your 
order.  Arch  Reid.  WILLIAM  REID 
(X).,  2271  CHy^um,  Chicago  14,  III. 


STEEL  COLUMN  RULE  for  news- 
luggers — one  point  body — send  for  free 
survey  card— LEO  W.  HAUSMAN,  107 
So,  33  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


WANTED  FOR  REBUILDING 
TELETYPESETTER  EQUIPMENT 
ALL  models  of  perforators  and  <4>erat- 
ing  units  with  or  without  adapted  key- 
brards.  Linecasting  machines  equipped 
with  teletypesetter  are  also  desired. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT — ALL  sizes.  Behrens 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  70  E.  45th  St., 
New  York,  N.  Y.  MU  6-5675. 


_ Press  Room _ 

10  GOSS, 
DOUBLE  WIDTH, 
SEMI-CYLINDRICAL 
!  ROLLER  BEARING  UNITS 

3  Double  Delivery  Folders 
Being  Replaced  by 
,  Headliner  Units 

Angle  Bars  Over  Each  Unit 
4  Color  Cylinders 
3  Upper  Formers 
j  Cline  Drives,  Reels  and 
I  Automatic  Tensions 
'  Geared  Speed  42,000  P.P.H. 
j  23-9/16"  Cutoff 

I  Can  Be  Seen  In  Operation 
at 

CINCINNATI  ENQUIRER 
THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO. 

I  A  Division  of  Miehle-Goas-Dexter,  Inc. 

560 1  West  3 1  st  Street 
I  Chicago  50,  Illinois 


28,  1957 


editor  at  PUBLISHER  for  December  28,  1957 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


4  OR  6  UNITS  OF  BEAUTIFULLY 
MAINTAINED  GOSS.  NSW  IN  1924. 
$20,000  SPENT  ON  IT  LAST  6 
YEARS. 

PRINTS  four  color 
USEiS  62”  pai)er  roll 
PAPER  is  end  fed 
CUT-OFF  23  9/16 
PRESS  haa  all  NEW  BEARINGS 
PRESS  runs  at  34,000  an  hour 
THREE  folders  (one  used  as  spare) 
ALL  electrical  control  equipment 
TWO  75  HP  Motors 
PRESS  ,has  automatic  tension  con¬ 
trol 

SPARE  roller  liners  and  many 
other  spare  parts 
FOUR  portable  ink  fountains 
REVERSIBLE  unit  cylinder 

ERIE.  PENNSYLVANIA.  TIMES 
MAKE  US  AN  OFFER 
CONTACT  MR.  CLARENCE  MOSER  . 


SCOTT  6-Unit  High  Si>eed  Press :  Steel 
Cylinders,  Roller  Bearings.  Double 
Folder  and  Balloon  Former.  Length  of 
Sheet  Cutoff  23  9/16”,  Substructure 
with  Tension  (Controls.  AC  Full  Auto¬ 
matic  Motor  Drives  JOHN  GRIFFITHS 
CO.  INC.  415  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  17.  N.  Y. 


24  PG  DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR 

6  UNITS,  ail  reversible,  and  2  Double 
Color  Decks,  Balloon  Former.  AC 
Drive.  Complete  Stereo.  Available 
Summer  1958. 


3  UNIT  HOE 

END  FED,  2294"’  Cut-off.  A.C.  Steel 
(Cylinders — Roller  Bearings-Spray  Foun- 
Uina.  Location:  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
and  Priced  for  Quick 
LIQUIDATION 

8  page  DUPLEX  FLATBED 

Model  A.  Located  Pennsylvania 


16  PG  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 

%  and  hi,  pg.  Folder — Stereo— AC 


20  pg  Duplex  Tubular — Fold 

2  to  1  Model,  AC  Drive,  Complete 
Stereo,  Located,  Illinois. 


16/32  pg  Goss  Straightline 

Single  width.  Complete  Stereo 


I  3  UNIT  SCOTT 

with  2  extra  COLOR  Couples.  Floor 
\  Fed  Press — 23  9/16 — AC 
j  Location:  Portsmouth,  Virginia. 

j  3-4  and  5  Unit  Hoe  Presses 

I  22%"  Former  Boeton  Post 

I  6  UNIT  SCOTT 

Multi-Type — 22%”  cut-off.  Leads  for 
1  SPOT  COLOR.  3-Arm  ReeU  A  Ten- 
I  sions.  (Complete  Stereo. 

:  Location:  Detroit,  Michigan. 


'  6  or  7  UNIT  GOSS  223//' 

'  ARCH  TYPE  unlta— White  Metal 
Bearings,  Cline  3  Arm  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
sions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 

'  Location :  Detroit. 


FOR  PRESSES  OF  EVERY  SIZE 
DESCRIPTION  AND  PRICE  .  .  . 

CONTACT: 

!  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
‘  60  E.  42nd  St..  N.  Y.  17.  N.  Y. 
,  Oxford  7-4590 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  i  MACJIINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 


Press  Room 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Display  Advertisin/i 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


24  Pase  SOOTT  Si>eed  Eng  Rotary 
newspaper  press  (3  decks).  Prints  4-6- 
2-10-12-14-16-18-20-24  pages.  Complete 
with  all  stereotype  equipment  and  elec¬ 
trical  controls.  Now  running  over 
13,000  six  days  a  week.  In  excellent 
^ape.  Extra  cylinders  and  spare  part.s. 
Ideal  low-manning  press  for  small 
daily,  or  paper  desiring  change  from 
flatb^.  Available  early  1958.  MIDDLE- 
TOWN  TIMES  HERALD.  Middletown. 
New  York. 


WANTED-24  page  Duplex  Tubular  I  HAVE  OPENING  FOR  advertising  ^  AnSl f 

Press  with  Stereotype  equipment.  Ad-  solicitor.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Mnerim«  fcl 

vise  serial  number  and  when  available,  j  Sal^  and_  hospitalisation^insurance  r^p^rtin^and^otography.^oS  ps-l 


Monongahela  Publishing  Co.,  Mononga-  paid  in  full  by  us.  Marvin  Burts,  Ad- 
hela,  Pennsylvania.  vertising  Manager,  Independent  and 


Wtising  Manager.  Independent  ’  and  | 

Daily  Mail.  Anderson.  South  Carolina.  Beaumont  Journal,  Beaum™ 


cash.  Box  52M,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


4-PRESS  UNITS 


2-COLOR  cylinders.  22%*  cut-off.  4 
Color  work. 


lO-GOSS  PRESS  UNITS 

4-COLOR  cylinders.  23-9/16"  cut-off. 
Sell  any  amount  needed. 


neia,  t-ennsyivania.  veriising  manager,  luueijenuein.  auu  tmimol 

- ^ -  Daily  Mail.  Anderson.  South  Carolina,  i  Beaumont  Journal,  Beaure™, 

LUDLOWS.  Linos,  Intertypes,  maU.  _ _  ,  _ _ 

MIDWEST  MATRIX  MART  Inc.  .TwrTOmrcrMr-  !  BEPOBTER,  general  =-;signment.  sct;. 

633  Plymouth  Court,  Chicago  6.  Ill.  I>y  H.OOil  **' 

-  SOLICITOR,  25  or  older,  grocery-food  ;  aJtemoon  daily.  Chart  Area  8. 

ROTARY  PRESS,  suitable  for  small  knowl^ge  preferred,  layout  necessary,  ]  ie„t  opportunity  for  advancement, 
city  daily  operation.  Willing  to  pay  inonthly  bonus  plan,  insurance,  vaca-  velopment,  good  starting  salary.  Sesi 
cafih.  Box  6204,  E^tor  &  Pi^iisher.  deligrhtful  Black  Hills  cou^ry.  '  complete  details,  references  to  Bo: 

¥■  H.  Laghter,  Journal.  Rapid  City,  5000.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Only  mii 
—  South  Dakota.  ,  westerners  will  be  considered.  „ 

HELP  WANTED  _ _ _  . _ _ _ _ T  i  KEPORTE21,  some  sports,  send  co!£-| 

■ — : — .  — '  "  PERMANENT  POSITION  for  experi-  ■  plete  details,  references.  J-grads  eor. 

Administrative  enced  display  ad  salesman  on  small  sidered.  Publisher,  Daily  Press  .  . 

.  ^  _ _  Pacific  Northwest  daily.  Mild  climate,  Artesia,  New  Mexico.  WA 

BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Newspaper,  excellent  outdoor  recreational  area.  f^EE 

midwest,  must  know  National  Advertis-  Exceptional  opportunity  for  advance-  MONTHLY  JOB  MARKET  l8“j»  iH® 
ing.  Labor  Relations,  Production  Man-  ment.  Write  fully:  include  details  of  with  list  of  available  ioba  and  netinr 
agement;  *25,000.  Geo.  Gough  Persimnel  employment  during  past  ten  ye^.  I  wide  «nployment  oondiUons.  Bill  McEe  Cor 
Agency,  299  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  minimum  salary  requirements.  Box  |  Birch  Personnel  £9  B.  Madias  d!  — 
City.  5210,  Editor  &  Publisher.  cago  Illinoi^  ’  '  '  WI 


HELP  WANTED 
Administrative 


HAVE  Hoe  and  Goss  Singlewidth  24, 
32  pace  presses  to  offer. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


Circulation  wire  Illinois  daily  newspaper  not  in  feature,  headline  writing,  for  very  fw 

Chicago,  has  an  exceptionally  desirable  !  growing  Florida  weekly.  Need  good  mu 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  experi-  position  for  a  topnotch  advertising  to  help  build  this  newspaper.  Give  aft 
enced  Little  Merchant  and  full  knowl-  salesman  who  is  looking  for  a  perm-  '  experience,  references,  salary  wanted  to 
edge  of  ABC  wanted  by  very  fast  anent  and  advantageous  position.  Must  start.  Pompano  Beach,  tlorida,  SUN. 
growing  East  Coast  weekly  in  Florida,  be  fully  qualified  in  selling,  l^ut  N^S  EDITORTwanted  for  outTtii^, 
Must  know  promotmns  to  contmue  geU  and  copy-writing,  ^cellent  starting  .  guburban  weekly.  Applicant  must  handll 
ting  new  subscribers.  Hundr^  new  jalary  plusaniroal  bonus  and  pension  j  editorial  page,  write  news,  plan  paper, 
families  arriving  month  y.  Give  age.  benefits.  Opportunities  for  adyaijce- ,  pictures,  ^perience  preferr^.  P>«eK 
references,  experience,  salary,  or  salary  ment  depend  on  ability  and  Initiative,  '  hAino'  RdvAnrwl  Writ^  a  W 

and  commission  wanted  to  start.  Pom-  Modern  plant,  ideal  working  condi- 


5210,  iWitor  Publisher.  |  cago.  Illinol*.  I 

-  i  COMBINATION  REPORTER  ne«i.| 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  Live  l  editor,  thoroughly  exr«rienced  in  nem,! 


PRESS  MOTOR  DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
(0,  60,  76,  100,  ISO  H.P.  A.  C.  George 
C.  Oxford.  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


DUPLEX  STANDARD 
TUBULARS 


and  commission  wanted  to  start.  Pom' 
pano  Beach,  Florida,  SUN.  tions;  growing,  highly  desirable  busi- i  I 

-  ness  center.  Write  Box  5114,  Editor  REPORTER  OR  MAN  with  wntim 

SMALL  DAILY  wanU  circulation  &  Publisher,  giving  deUils  of  educa-  ,  handle  complete  deteils  of 

builder.  Good  salary  for  result-getter,  tion,  training,  experience  and  general  fishing  tournament,  on  North  JeiiQ 
Ideal  Florida  living  in  city  12,000,  R'ra  background,  also  references.  coast.  News,  registration  of  entries,  etc. 


16-PAGE,  3  to  1  model.  No.  226,  22%' 
cut-off,  30  H.P.  GE  drive,  1  iiortable 
ink  fountain,  metal  pot  and  pump, 
easting  box,  plate  finisher,  chii>ping 
block,  curved  router,  electric  paper 
roll  hoist  and  rewinder. 


50,000.  Write  fully.  Commercial,  Lees¬ 
burg,  Florida, 


TOP  OPPORTUNITY 


ADVERTISING 
SPACE  SALESMAN 


24-PAGE,  2  to  1  model.  No.  264,  22%' 
cut-off,  60  H.P.  GE  drive,  balloon  for¬ 
mer,  2  portable  ink  fountains,  metal 
pot  and  pump,  vacuum  casting  box, 
plate  finisher,  chipping  block,  curved 
router,  electric  pafier  roll  hoist  and 
rewinder. 


coast.  News,  registration  of  entries,  etc. 
Knowledge  of  fishing  will  help  but  not 
a  must.  If  you  can  use  camera  that  will 
help  also.  April  to  December,  Yesrl; 
event.  Offers  permanent  spot  to  right 
man.  Top  salary.  Give  complete  details 
when  writing  to  Box  5206,  Editor  k 
Publisher,  _ 


Metropolitan  afternoon  Home  Delivery  (?'’  competiUve  new^  fimndrf  New  iirA'M  ,r,>n«ral  aroal 

newspaper  seeks  imaginative  resource-!  daily  supported  by  long  es-  Y(^G  ^N  to  *>^<1  ®  _ 

ful  man  to  taka  charem  of  circulation  !  tablished  famed  New  England  Daily  news.  Permanent  poeition-opj^rtumty  |  - 
p^ion!°P^iUon  “^s  for^ro^^^^^^  Box  5123,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ;  !f.  - 


I  promotion.  Position  calls  for  solid  de- 
I  partment  background,  knowledge  of 


ideS®  ^art^Aren?*^  5“l2l  MtoJ*  FI/OBIBA  MAGAZmE  offers  lifetime  i  Editor  &  Publisher’  giving  all  detaiUl  m 


I  and  company  benefits.  Central  New  .  ** 
1  York  afternoon  daily.  Write  Box  5209.  1  W 


AVAILABLE  early  1958.  Will  dis¬ 
mantle,  truck  with  our  own  equipment 
and  erect  in  your  plant.  Service  Na¬ 
tion  Wide. 


&  Publisher. 


job  security  to  good  man  or  woman  and  salary  requirements. 


TS^"i  "fS'  young  newsman  for  northern  IIB- 

nois  diuly  wire  desk.  Want  good,  shaiT 

r.lassHied  Advertisine  -n, ,  -r-.— ^  I  TT  7  7  7  ~r7  heads.  Good  chance  for  advancement. 

- Linssi/teg  ^arertistng -  WANTED— Assistant  to  advertising  Many  benefito.  Write  Roger  Thompson. 

EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  Adver-  Midwest  college  town  of  ghaw  Newspapers.  Dixon.  Dlinois. 

Using  Manager.  Reply  by  letter  only,  won^.  wrwDinMr*  m«fii 

giving  full  information  to  J.  W.  Gentry,  to  »ell  and  do  some  lay-  C^ABLE  ^RHNG  small  to^  dO 

General  Manager,  The  Daily  Progress.  Opportunity  for  advancement,  editor  to  direct  s^  of  We  art 

r^arirvtfMviiiA  vircriniA  Plesso  givs  nindown  of  experience  anxious  to  employ  permanently  • 

_ ! _ ! _ *  with  references.  Address  Box  6115,  skilled,  painstaking  newsman  who  liba 

Editor  &  Publisher.  small  towns  and  knows  how  to  os; 


Classified  Advertising 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 


Newspaper  Press  Erectors 
11164  Satieoy  St. 

Sun  Valley,  Calif. 
POplar  5-0610 


EXPERIENCED  CLASSIFIED  Adver¬ 
tising  Manager.  Reply  by  letter  only. 


Stereotype 


LAKE  ERIE  DIRIXTrOMAT 
WOOD  Pony  Autoplates— 21%-23  9/16 
CTAHI  Master  Routers — 23  9/16 


CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 
Male  or  Female 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


PDR  SALE— Used  Hammond  R-4  Flat 
Router  in  good  condition  Bargain — 
Box  4906,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


YOUNG  person  wanted  to  take  over 
classified  department  on  20,000  combina-  I 
tion  daily.  Must  be  able  to  sell,  train 
and  direct  staff,  handle  promotion. 
Lengthy  experience  not  necessary.  Good  , 
saiary  and  working  conditions,  excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  now  on  a 
classified  staff  who  feels  he  can  run  a 
department.  Write  background  and  full 
details  to  Manager,  Pharos-Tribune  & 
Press,  Logansport,  Indiana.  State  avail¬ 
ability  for  interview  at  our  expense.  Ali 
replies  will  be  held  confidential. 


^itor  &  Publisher.  small  towns  and  knows  how  to  de 

- -  velop  local  news  and  features.  Should 

WE  HAVE  an  opening  (not  a  vacancy)  get  around  enough  himself  to  know 
for  a  display  advertising  man  with  his  community.  Good  salary  and  fu- 
competitive  experience.  Fastest  grow-  ture  to  right  man.  Fine  small  eit> 
ing  daily  in  New  Jersey.  Will  head  daily,  modem  plant,  good  eommuiutj 
4  to  6  man  new  staff.  All  information  in  which  to  live.  Write  full  detaiu, 
plus  salary  requirements  in  first  letter,  with  references  to  William  J.  Missed,  j 
Box  5125  Editor  &  Publisher.  Suffolk,  Virginia,  News-Herald.  | 


EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER’S  CHART  AREA 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 


Display  Advertising 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 


60  E.  42  St.,  N.  Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  works, 
323  N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 


ALASKA  DAILY  has  exceptional  op¬ 
portunity  for  top  man  in  retail  de¬ 
partment.  Must  know  layout,  copy, 
selling.  Good  salary  plus  bonus  and 
incentive  plan.  Airmail  resume  of  past 
experience  to  Advertising  Director, 
Daily  News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 


26,  60  or  40  HP  FULL  Automatic 
motor  press  drive.  George  C.  Oxford, 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


RETAIL  Display  nevvpaper  advertising 
salesman  with  experience  and  all  quali¬ 
fications  for  this  classification.  Nashua 
Telegraph.  Ncuhua.  New  Hampshire. 


WILL  Buy  for  Cash.  Complete  Plants, 
also  Individual  Machines  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  RFn*REBENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


I  FAST-GROWING  Ohio  daily  (circula¬ 
tion  10.500)  has  immediate  opening  for 
!  retail  display  advertising  salesman,  must 
'  be  experienced  and  qualified;  send  com-  j 
plete  information,  salary  requirements 
:  to  C.  R.  Dewey,  Xenia,  Ohio,  Daily 
'  Gazette. 


Use  CHART  AREA  Number  in  Ad  copy  for  showing 
LOCATION  without  IDENTIFICATION 


EDITOR  Be  PUBLISHER  for  December  28.  195* 
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INSTRUCTION 
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FARM  MAN 

SntONG  14,000  daily  seeks  young  re-  I 
porter,  J-grad  or  experient^.  farm 
ktekground.  Photography  helpful.  De- 
icribe  education,  experience,  military 
g^us.  Excellent  starting  pay.  fine  ad- 
nncement  opportunity.  Box  5100,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher.  | 


eneral  area 
-opportunity 
.  Good  pay 
intrai  New 
e  Box  520». 
all  details 


orthem  Illl* 
good,  sharp 
dvancement. 
•  Thompson, 
niinoia. 
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J.  Missett. 
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ns 


28,  195" 


pgpORTRR  for  small  city  genersU  as- 
dgnment  beat.  Should  be  able  to  use  | 
press  camera.  Good  working  conditions,  | 
iDodern  plant.  Pleasant  community.  $70 
per  week  to  qualified  person.  Send  ref-  I 
wences.  W.  J.  Missett,  Suffolk,  Vir-  | 
ginia,  News-Herald.  j 


Pronuttion -Public  Relations 

To  an  Experienced 

COPYWRITER 

Who's  Ready  To  Make 
The  Most  Important 
Move  of  His  Life 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Editorial 

YOUNG  VET,  Just  Released,  Seeks 
Reporter's  Job  on  Daily  or  Trade 
Publication,  New  York  City  Area. 

BBA.  College  paper.  Army  paper  and 
PIO  experience.  Handles  camera, 
i«i  reuBiuiuK,  ■  drives.  Broadcasting  training.  Box 

done  .  .  .  but  whi^  few  have  the  time  ■  4912,  Editor  St  Publisher. _ 

and  material  available  to  do.  I  •♦pr\|T/-\pc  o  RFPORTFR^** 

Increasing  numbers  of  CAMs  are  i  &  KCry  M  CNO 

enrolling  themselves  .  .  .  and  their  |  NaUonal  clearing  house  for  competent 
staff  members.  (28d  newspapers  have  ;  Personnel  coaet-to-coast  at  no  charge 
now  enrolled  people  from  their  Ciassi-  |  i®  Wire 

'  fled  Departments.)  And  many  Ad  Di- I  /a - 1 


_ Clarified  AdvertUing _ i 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERS 
TELL.  US  .  .  . 

'The  20  lesson  Ho'ward  Parish  Cor¬ 
respondence  Course  in  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  does  for  them  the  complete  train¬ 
ing,  and  retraining,  job  they  want 


WANT  TO  CONTACT  writer  having 
idm  to  collaborate  with  well  known 
illustrator  for  a  newspaper  strip.  (Not 
comic).  Box  5118,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Confidential. 


WELL  ESTABLISHED  12,000  circula- 
tion  daily  needs  young  man  or  woman 
to  handle  news  from  rural  correspond- 
mts  and  to  build  up  coverage  with 
area  news  and  features;  also  young 
man  or  woman  for  general  reporting. 


THERE’S  an  opening  in  the  prom^ 
tion  department  of  one  of  America's 
largest  newspapers,  in  Pennsylvania, 
i  for  a  copywriter  who  has  the  desire 
I  and  the  qualifications  to  move  into  his 
most  important  career  opportunity. 

HE  WILL  join  a  prize-winning  staff 
I  which  produces  editorial  and  circulation 
I  promotion,  advertising  and  market  pro- 
motion,  publicity,  and  public  relations 
copy.  His  media  will  include  news-  , 
j  papers,  magazines,  direct  mail,  sales  I 
literature,  radio  and  television.  j 

j  HE  MUST  know  newspapers  and  have 
sound  understanding  of  how  they 


1  rectors  and  Business  Managers  have 
taken  the  course  to  broaden  their  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Classified. 

The  cost  is  $66,  payable  as  little  as 
$16  upon  enrollment  and  $2.65  a  week 
for  20  weeks.  To  enroll  .  .  .  just  send 
the  name  of  the  person  who  is  to  take 
the  course,  and  the  address  to  which 
you  •wish  the  lessons  mailed. 

Descriptive  brochure  on  request. 

HOWARD  PARISH 

School  of  Classified  Advertising 
a  division  of 

Howard  Parish  Associates,  Inc. 

Classified  Advertising 
Development  Service 
2900  N.  W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


Bo^  should  be  able  to  use  press  Minera  I  ^nan^ge  their  relations  with  readers  and 
AlXPly.to  Easton  advertisers.  He  will  create  copy  angles, 
ffliott,  managing  ^lor,  Union-Sun  &  ^oil  down  material  for  the  promotion 

Journal,  LocKyiort,  n.  i, _  i  value  it  contains,  work  with  research 

i  and  statistical  yieople  in  securing  raw 


Linotype  School 


WOBIAN  REPORTER 

ONE  OF  South’s  outstanding  news¬ 
papers  in  Chart  Area  3  has  opening  in 
iti  forward-looking  women’s  depart- 
Bient  for  a  reporter.  This  department 
puts  premium  on  original,  enterprise 


material  for  his  stories. 

HE  MUST  be  a  mature  and  facile  | 
writer,  able  to  express  himself  lucidly  ' 
and  forcefully  and  to  meet  short  dead-  ! 
lines.  I 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


HEADLINE  PERSONNEL  (Agency), 
6  E.  46  St..  N.  Y.  Oxford  7-6728. 


Circulation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Age  42.  17 


experience  on  smaller  paper  who  seeks  is  limited,  this  opportunity  can  place 

dullemrinir  writ.ino'.  renortinir  onnor-  '  vou  on  the  threshold  vou  ve  been  want-  top  JOD 


ehillenging  writing,  reporting  oppor 
tunity.  Send  experience  resume,  includ¬ 
ing  present  salary  and  reasons  for  de- 
dring  change  to  Box  6106,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


Mechanical 


you  on  the  threshold  you’ve  been  want¬ 
ing  to  cross. 

TELL  US  about  yourself,  your  back¬ 
ground,  your  capabilities  and  your 
salary  requirements  in  your  first  letter. 
Our  staff  knows  of  this  ad.  Replies  held 
in  absolute  confidence.  Box  5213,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


up  to  60,000  daily  or  second  spot  on 
larger  paper.  Family  man,  good  or¬ 
ganizer,  aggressive  promoter.  American 
Press  Institute  seminar  member.  Milt 
Leazenby,  4101  Purdue  Drive.  Metairie, 
Louisiana.  Phone  VErnon  3-6fi07. 


EDITOR  -  (CORRESPONDENT,  after 
three  years  in  Far  East  climaxed  by 
round  the  world  trip,  seeks  challenging 
job  anywhere — U.  S.  or  overseas.  Ex¬ 
perience  includes  jobs  os  managing 
editor,  news-city  e^tor,  siiorta  e^tor 
and  wire  service  correspondent.  Young, 
single,  vet,  J-grad,  minor  in  printing. 

Box  6011,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  —  Mature.  Dis¬ 
tinctive  style.  Background  as  columnist, 
critic,  magazine  free-lance.  Now  in 
Northeast  but  will  travel.  Box  6205, 

Mitor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWS-NOSEY  small  daily  reporter- 
editor  seeks  10.000-up  spot.  Single.  28, 
can  do  sports.  Box  5203,  Editor  & 

Publisher _ 

REPORTER,  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
PILOT  seeks  position  where  three 
talents  can  be  combined.  Veteran.  MSJ. 
Married.  Box  5202,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  car,  camera,  makeup,  re¬ 
write,  c<H)y  desk,  editing.  Experienced, 
$110.  Resident  Chart  Area  10,  now 
Chari  Area  2.  Can  come  for  inter¬ 
view.  Box  5207,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR— 20  years.  All 
beats  and  desks.  Prize  winning  writing 
and  make-up.  Some  experience  adver¬ 
tisement.  business,  circulation.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Prefer  Chari  Area 
4.  Box  5002,  E^tor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


WORKING  FOREMAN  —  permanent, 
union.  Excellent  opportunity  at  excel¬ 
lent  pay  for  experienced,  capable  su¬ 
pervisor  and  craftsman.  Topnotch 
eniipment  and  working  conditions, 
liberal  fringe  benefits.  Tell  all  in  ap¬ 
plication  to  Box  5200,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MECHANICAL 
WORKING  PRESS 
FOREMAN 


SO.OOO  M.E.S.  Excellent  opportunity  at  i 
good  pay  for  a  tough  man  who  can  I 
bring  order  to  a  disorganized  and 
doppy  press  room. 

Press  has  just  been  completely  over-  j 
healed  and  we  want  to  maintain  it  in 
fop  shape  for  quality  operation  on  , 
Quality  paper. 

Box  6034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPITAL  NEWS,  Column.  Research, 
Editorials.  Reports.  Low  Cost— O.  C. 
Miller.  Box  1759,  Washington,  D.  C. 
CITY  EDITOR,  30,  strong  on  pictures, 
tight  copy,  area  coverage  seeks  position 
in  New  York  City  or  vicinity.  Will 
take  reporting  or  desk  work  if  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  right.  Box  5122.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Salesmen 


FULL 

TIME 

SALESMAN 

NOW  calling  on  newspapers, 
wanted  by  National  Rubber 
Band  Manufacturer.  Salary 
$500  plus  expenses  and  com¬ 
mission.  Write 

Alliance  Rubber  Company 
Alliance,  Ohio 


ATTEN'nON  NATTONAL  MANAGER  i 
SAVE  yourself  the  effort  and  cost  i 
of  breaking  in  a  beginner.  NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MERCHANDISING  ,  :f-7.^-r^r—= - „  ^ 

MAN  5  years  experience  paper  100,000.  i  J-GRAD  Former  Sports  Editor  of  New 
2  years  college,  36,  marri^.  16343  ^ 

Victory  Blvd., 


_  _  York  area  daily,  also  city-side  report- 

Van  Nuys,  California'.  I  e.xpires  in 


REPEAT 
SIDELINE 

_ SALESMAN  NOW  CON- 

®PERAT0R  or  O>mbination  man  for  ;  TApTIMf^  MF\A/(^ PA PFP(^  T(^ 
New  Mexico  afternoon  daily  expanded  INtWbFAFtKb  lU 

™o  new  building,  most  modem  In 
heo^west.  High  di^  climate.  Congenial 


REPRESENT  RUBBER  BAND 


12  YEIARS  selling  weekly  display  and  I 
classified.  Make  own  layouts.  Age  42. 
Mel  Murphy,  1934  Windemere  Drive, 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

Available  .  .  .  Now! 
Qualified 

National  Advertising  Manager 

15  YE.\RS  newspaper  experience,  3 
years  advertising  agency.  Experience 
covers  12  years  in  retail  and  general 
advertising  Richmond,  Virginia,  News 
Leader  &  Times  Dispatch.  Handled  all 
:  advertising  classifications.  3  years  Na- 
I  tional  Manager  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Ob¬ 
server.  3  years  Vice  President  of  a 
Richmond  Advertising  Agency  in 
charge  of  client  relations  and  market¬ 
ing  of  food  products. 

NATIONAL  reputation  in  all  phases 
of  general  advertising  particularly  in 
food  field.  Prefer  newspaper  National 
Manager  or  National  Fo^  classifica¬ 
tion.  Geogrraphiool  location  no  factor 
but  strongest  contacts  of  agencies, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  in  the 


March.  Opportunity  any  location.  Box 

5119.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

ORIGINAL,  cai>able  editorial  writer 
and  columnist.  Wishes  to  relocate  by 
late  February.  Write  Box  6109,  Editor 

&  ^ublisheix_ _ 

SEASONED  NEWSMAN  of  12  years’ 
broad  experience  on  top  dailies  seeks 
high  caliber  poet  as  news  executive, 
assistant  to  publisher  or  Sunday  editor. 
Now  assistant  manager  public  relations 
for  large  California  firm  but  wish  to 
return  to  news  game.  Box  5102,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

TOP-NOTCH  DESK  MAN 
Wire  editor,  prize-winning  feature 
writer,  seeks  desk  or  writing  spot. 
Yale  grad,  30.  four  years  on  100,000- 
circulation  daily.  Box  5107,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ _ 

YOUN^roJERGimC.  MARRIED,  J- 
GRAD  Weekly  experience,  full  camera 
and  darkroom  knowledge.  Desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly  or  small  daily  in  (Thari 
Areas  1  or  2.  Leaving  Army  in  early 
February.  Box  5212,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mechanical 


.  *0fklng  condiUons.  Hobbs  Daily  News  MANUFACTURER.  FULLTIME  Ag®  TELETYPESETTER  OPERATOR.  10 

I  _ cinci  IMC  ATTDAATIVC  ^I^"  **"*  fi^ur?  V™®ket.  Excellent  experience  wanting  warm,  dr, 

WORKING  FOREMAN  wanted  for  OR  SIDELINE.  ATTRACTIVE 

pu^t  : com m ission  arrange- 


Pl*nt.  Give  experience,  general  back- 
tmund  data.  Excellent  opportunity, 

gvs  full  details  on  yourself.  Write 
•X  5007  Editor  &  Publisher. 

J®BKMAN-Stereotyper  for  New  Mex- 
j«o  afternoon  daily  just  expanded  into 
J**  modem  building.  Newly  installed 
^  Page  Duplex  Rotary,  High  d^  cll- 
gate.  Congenial  working  conditions. 
rPsw  (New  M^co)  Daily  News-Sun. 
*wtert  L.  Summers. 

stereotype  FOREMAN,  Chari 


MENT.  WRITE  BOX  5113, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  GIV¬ 
ING  TERRITORY  COVERED. 
ETC. 

I  Syndicate  Salesmen _ 


ATTRACTIVE  ;  climate.  Excellent  references.  Box’5208, 

•  and  in  any  field  you  request.  C.  W.  a 

(Duke)  N«gle,  8715  Avalon  Drive.  *  Publisher. 

Richmond,  Virginia,  Phone  Atlantic 
2-7247. 


^  4,  dally  exceeding  60,000.  Man  40  |  REGIONAL  SYNDICATE  SALESMEN 
w  under;  union  shop,  must  know  i  wanted  to  sell  daily  newspaper  strip 
jmhty,  procedure  and  production.  All  j  and  features  for  independent  syndi- 
f*f{tes  confidential.  Send  complete  de-  cate.  Unusual  cotnmission  rates.  Box 
“li  to  Box  6127,  Editor  &  Publisher.  1  6116,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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35  YEAR  OLD  AD  DIRECTOR,  now 
guiding  successful  efforts  of  4  man 
staff,  wants  to  move  up.  Present  situa¬ 
tion  doesn’t  offer  proper  incentive  or 
challenge.  Married,  3  children,  12 
years  newqiaper  experience,  handled 
all  phases,  college  trained,  sober  and 
non-drifter.  Prefer  Chari  Areas  8  or 
9  but  will  consider  others.  Box  5103, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WORKING  AD  MAN  now  managing  6 
man  staff  on  15,000  daily.  <^n  sell  and 
service  what  he  sells.  College  grad,  32, 
6  years  dailies,  wants  Chari  Area  6  or 
east  half  of  7.  State  salary.  Box  5106. 
Editor  A  I^lisher. 


Promotion— Public  Relations 

(XJLLEGE  PUBLIC  RELA’HONS  job 
sought  by  young  business  editor  who 
likes  schools  better  than  riches.  Can 
teach  journalism.  Box  5104.  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  PUBUC  RELATIONS 
man.  Newsitapers,  TV  and  radio.  Origi¬ 
nal  and  effective.  Wishes  to  accept  new 
position  by  March  1.  Write  Box  6110, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ifXPERIENCE  public  relations  and 
newsman.  Vet,  28,  married.  J-Grad. 
Want  public  relations  or  publication 
work  anywhere.  Box  6201,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent] 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  Rlance  backward  and  a  look 
ahead: 

We  have  been  crossing  for 
several  years  the  technological 
threshhold  to  great  scientific  ad¬ 
vances.  The  harnessing  of  nu¬ 
clear  power  for  peace  has  been 
accomplished,  if  we  will  extend 
our  efforts  in  that  direction. 
Advances  in  medicine,  chemi¬ 
cals,  electronics,  etc.,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention.  We  are 
on  the  verge  of  learning  the 
mysteries  of  outer  space. 

Many  of  these  have  come  un¬ 
der  the  urgency  of  war — either 
the  last  World  War,  the  “police 
actions”  since  then,  the  “cold 
war”  in  between,  or  preparation 
for  a  war  to  come  which  no¬ 
body  wants.  And  that  urgency 
has  created  a  complex  of  secur¬ 
ity  which  threatens  and  can  de¬ 
stroy  the  very  foundations  of 
our  free  society. 

Our  concern  with  national  se¬ 
curity  has  permeated  our  every¬ 
day  life  to  the  extent  that  the 
vast  majority  of  U.S.  citizens 
are  inclined  to  believe  the  end 
justifies  the  means — sacrificing 
a  little  freedom  is  worth  the 
price,  in  other  words. 

Philosophy  Danger 

The  danger  in  this  philosophy 
is  that  a  little  added  to  a  little 
soon  becomes  a  lot.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  by  and  large,  are 
not  aware  of  the  gradual  whit- 
tling-away  on  their  freedoms. 
The  press  is  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fight  to  halt  the  process  but 
the  people  have  not  been  prop¬ 
erly  educated  as  to  what  it 
means  to  them.  They  do  not 
seem  to  be  in  sympathy  with 
press  efforts  in  this  direction, 
nor  are  they  fully  cognizant  of 
the  freedoms  they  enjoy  which 
are  threatened. 

«  «  « 

Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times, 
provided  an  example  of  what  we 
mean  a  few  weeks  ago  when  he 
told  the  New  England  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors: 

“The  general  public  seems  to 
feel  that  the  government  has  a 
right  to  a  certain  amount — quite 
a  large  amount — of  private  life. 
This,  of  course,  is  completely 
contrary  to  the  democratic  proc¬ 
ess  under  which  we  have  been 
living. 

“The  simple  fact  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  now  is  that  the  people 
simply  don’t  want  to  know;  or 
they  want  to  know  to  so  little 
degree  that  they  have  serious¬ 
ly  mortgaged  their  right  to  pub¬ 
lic  information. 

“I’m  afraid  the  people  are  not 


on  our  side  in  this  issue.  They 
seem  not  to  be  able  to  disassoci¬ 
ate  our  cause  from  what  they 
think  is  selfish  newspaper  inter¬ 
est.  They  think  that  we  are  out 
for  circulation  and  prestige 
only.  They  don’t  believe  that 
we  are  fighting  their  fight.” 

There  are  two  reasons  why 
this  is  so: 

1.  Newspapers  have  not  ex¬ 
plained  properly  the  reasons 
why  these  issues  are  important 
to  the  public;  2.  There  has  been 
a  woeful  lack  of  education  from 
grammar  school  to  the  college 
level  as  to  what  our  freedoms 
are,  how  we  got  them  and  what 
they  mean  to  us. 

First  Point 

Newsprint  is  not  so  precious 
that  something  could  not  be 
done  about  the  first  point.  But 
it  will  have  to  be  an  individual 
job  up  to  each  newspaper  to  do 
with  its  own  readers.  It  could 
be  made  easier  if  a  wire  ser\’ice 
syndicate  or  national  organiza¬ 
tion  would  prepare  the  explana¬ 
tory  and  educational  feature 
material  on  these  issues — such 
as,  why  did  the  press  cover  the 
first  satellite  fizzle  and  why 
was  it  important  for  it  to  do 
so  ? 

♦  *  • 

Two  examples  will  illustrate 
the  second  point. 

On  the  166th  anniversary  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Dec.  15  Dan 
Lacey,  director  of  the  American 
Book  Publishers  Council,  re¬ 
ported  this  sampling  of  opinion 
on  the  campus  of  Purdue  Uni¬ 
versity: 

83%  approved  wiretapping; 
60%  favored  censorship  of 
books,  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines;  58%  saw  no  harm  in  the 
“third  degree;”  50%  were  ready 
to  dispense  with  freedom  of  the 
press;  one-quarter  would  grant 
the  police  the  right  of  search 
without  warrant;  and  13% 
would  restrict  by  law  religious 
belief  and  worship. 

Mr.  Lacey  said:  “Presumably 
few  if  any  of  these  adults  or 
teen-agers  would  express  disa¬ 
greement  with  the  concepts  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  if  asked  about 
them  in  abstract  terms,  but  the 
failure  of  millions  of  Americans 
to  understand  those  principles 
in  their  application  to  concrete 
events  is  manifest  in  these  re¬ 
sponses.” 

And,  in  case  you  should  doubt 
Mr.  Lacey’s  report  on  the  de¬ 
gree  of  knowledge  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  look  at  this: 

Joseph  Lyford,  a  former 
United  Press  man  now  working 


"Oh,  and  incidentally,  Happy  New  Year!" 


for  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
interviewed  100  people  on  the 
streets  of  Denver  about  two 
months  ago  offering  a  dollar  bill 
to  anyone  who  could  describe 
any  portion  of  the  first  10 
amendments  known  as  the  Bill 
of  Rights  and  identify  the 
amendment.  He  was  relieved 
of  only  $4. 

Here  is  part  of  the  report  on 
that  experiment  from  the  Den¬ 
ver  Post:  “Most  of  the  answers 
were  quick  and  brief.  ‘Haven’t 
the  slightest  idea  what  you’re 
talking  about.’  ‘Can’t  remem¬ 
ber.’  ‘I  haven’t  read  about  that 
since  I  was  knee  high  to  a 
grasshopper.’ 

“Three  women  waiting  for  a 
bus  laughed  when  they  heard 
the  question,  and  one  of  them 
explained,  “We’ve  been  out  of 
school  too  long.” 

“However,  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  did  a  little  better.  Sever¬ 
al  of  them  said  they  hadn’t 
studied  the  Constitution  since 
the  seventh  grade. 

“The  four  who  did  identify 


parts  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  were 
men.  None  of  the  women  inter¬ 
viewed  displayed  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  either  the  Consti¬ 
tution  or  the  Bill  of  Rights.” 

Of  the  four  men,  one  remem¬ 
bered  the  First  and  Seventh, 
two  identified  the  Fifth,  and  one 
recalled  the  Fourth. 

We  don’t  see  how  people  can 
be  concerned  about  their  rights 
and  freedoms  if  they  don’t  know 
what  they  are  to  begin  with. 
There  are  a  lot  of  challenges  for 
1958  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  the  important  ones. 


50tli  Anniversary 

Sheboygan,  Wis. 

The  Sheboygan  Press  ob¬ 
served  its  50th  birthday  Dec.  17, 
having  been  first  issued  in  1907 
by  A.  H.  Friese  and  Brothers 
and  after  a  few  years  published 
by  the  late  Charles  Broughton. 
After  the  latter  retired,  A.  Matt 
Werner  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


ALLEN  KANDER 

NEGOTIATORS  FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND  SALE 
OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 
EVALUATIONS  •  FINANCIAL  ADVISERS 
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So  many  activities  compete  to¬ 
day  for  your  reader’s  leisure 
moments,  you’ve  really  got  to 
work  to  get  your  share  of  read- 
ertime.  It  takes  good  news  cov¬ 
erage,  good  writing  .  .  .  and 
good  typography.  A  pleasant, 
readable  type  dress  of  Corona, 
with  its  point-larger  look,  will 
help  gain  readership,  circula¬ 
tion  and  reader  traffic  through 
a  bigger  share  of  readertime. 
Ask  your  Linotype  Production 
Engineer  for  specimens  or  write 
to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  Street, 
Brooklyn  5,  New  York. 
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The  Washington  Daily  News  not  only  leads  in  evening  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  vital  part  of  the  rich  Washington  market,  it  also 
offers  advertisers  the  fastest  growing  audience  in  the  nearby 
suburbs. 

And  since  72%  of  its  audience  read  no  other  evening  paper, 
The  News  is  essential  for  advertisers  who  want  to  tap  the 
tremendous  potential  of  the  families  in  the  Nation’s  Capital 
The  News’  tabloid  format  makes  it  the  perfect  choice  for 
economical  impact  .  .  .  only  60f^  a  line,  $650  a  page. 

ABC  Audit  Reports  News  &  Star  9/30156  Gerson-Chastka  Duplication  .Sun*J 


NEW  VofK.Wor/d.r«l«sram  S  Th*  Sun  COLUMBUS . CiUrtn 

CLEVELAND . Preii  CINCINNATI . Poif 

PITTSBURGH . Preii  KENTUCKY . Poll 

SAN  FRANCISCO . New,  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Poll 


New,  Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Poll 

Timei  KNOXVILLE  ....  New, -Sentinel  H 


DENVER .  .  .  Kocky  Mountain  New,  EVANSVILLE . freu 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post-Herald  HOUSTON . frea 


MEMPHIS . Preii  Scimilor  FORT  WORTH . P  en 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commercial  Appeal  ALBUQUEROUE . Tril  une 


WASHINGTON . New,  EL  PASO 


Caneral  Advertising  Department,  330  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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